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SIBERIA, A MARKET FOR AMERICAN TRADE 


By Carro.i K. MICHENER 


for markets of which she has no 

need. There are, however, legiti- 
mate fields in which American products 
have not hitherto appeared or in which 
they have not yet become over-familiar. 
The economic condition of the world, due 
to the effect of the war, will demand 
certain American merchandise that can- 
not be fully supplied from other sources; 
this country, therefore, will find a def- 
inite duty and a clear summons to serv- 
ice in the establishment of many trade 
routes not heretofore on the American 
commercial map. 

Europe has great reconstruction needs 
that must be met in large measure by 
the efforts and materials of the United 
States, but there are trade necessities to 
be reckoned with in many other parts of 
the world not directly touched by the 
war. Russia’s rehabilitation will be a 
large task, when Bolshevism has been 
eliminated, but a beginning can be made 
now in that part of Siberia which has 
escaped the disorders that exist in the 
remainder of Russia. 

That the United States cannot but 
have a large réle in the upbuilding of 
Siberia is evident in the fact that this 
process, for the first few years at least, 
will be almost entirely a matter of sup- 
plying transportation, and the machinery 
for developing agriculture and the re- 
gion’s great natural resources. For such 
work America is pre-eminently equipped. 

Pioneering in this field is already un- 
der way as the result of this country’s 
war-effort to save Siberia for the allied 
cause and to keep the Transsiberian 
Railroad in such condition as to remain 
a valuable war The American 
Railway Service Corps in Siberia has 
been a great missionary agency. 

In 1914 the value of Siberian merchan- 
dise imported by the United States was 
double that of the goods purchased in 
return. The war altered that, and the 
balance henceforth will be greatly the 
other way, at least during the necessary 
period of development. 

Trade between Siberia and the United 
States, however, never has been large; its 
importance has consisted: largely in its 
potentiality: it was worth nourishing for 
the sake of what it was likely to become. 
The value of Asiatic Russia’s imports 
from the United States for the fiscal 
year ending in June, 1914, was $1,214,- 
506; and in 1915, a war year, $23,353,- 
151. Asiatic Russia’s exports to the Unit- 
ed States in the same years were valued 
at $2,488,873 and $881,659, respectively. 
Later figures, even if available, would 
not be valuable as indicating the state of 
Siberian-American trade, because of the 
abnormality of war conditions and the 
overwhelming totals of war materials 
and railway equipment. “ 

Exports from the United States to 
Siberia prior to the war were principally 
agricultural .implements, binder twine, 
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and manufactures of iron and _ steel. 
Other items were automobiles, chemicals, 
drugs, dyes, medicines, cotton goods, dy- 
namos and electrical fixtures, explosives, 
fruits and nuts, horseshoes, firearms, en- 
gines, typewriters, wire manufactures, 


mining machinery, leather and tanned 
skins, harness and saddles, condensed 
milk, and woolen goods. 

In normal times Siberia’s exports to 
the United States were chiefly furs, hides, 
manganese, carpet wools and cabinet 


woods. Other items were fusel oil, 
gums, licorice root, carbonate of potash, 
fruits and nuts, ivory, and whalebone. 
Although trade between the United 
States and Siberia probably will con- 
tinue along these lines, with notable de- 
velopments, particularly in agricultural 
implements, railway equipment, and mill 
and mining machinery, there are many 
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other trade opportunities discernible to 
the American merchant who is looking 
abroad for business. To form an idea of 
the various markets for 
products that will open in Siberia the 
American need only look backward to 


manufactured 


the history of his own country’s develop- 
ment: the needs of, Siberia will be very 
much the same. 

Students of foreign trade, particular- 
ly of commerce destined for oriental 
and South American countries, are per- 
sistent in their warnings to American 
merchants against failure to conform to 
the trade methods to which their foreign 
clients are The 
buyer should not be confused, further- 


accustomed. Russian 


more, with consumers in certain parts of 


Siberia: The City of Verchrendensk 
the Far East where anything. can be 
sold, regardless of fitness or quality. 

It must be remembered, in this con- 
nection, that, in spite of the country’s 
anarchy and the chaos.of Bolshevism into 
which it has been thrown, parts of Rus- 
The standard 
better 


sia are highly civilized. 
of education among the 
is higher than among the corresponding 
Foreign 


classes 


classes in many other countries. 
traders in Russia, therefore, will do well 
to bear in mind the old maxim, “When in 
Rome, do as the Romans do.” They 
should remember that the buyer, not the 
seller, is the chooser. 

South 


America have been criticized by the South 


American firms exporting to 
American trade for their neglect or re- 


fusal to conform to local customs, meth- 





ods of doing business, systems of credit, 
and the whimsicalities of the native con- 
sumer. They have attempted to force 
upon South America the commercial cus- 
toms of their own country, together with 
the kind and quality of goods acceptable 
here. This process has failed in South 
America, and it will fail as well if at- 
tempted in Siberia. 

Siberia has existed in the 
mind largely as a place of ice, snows, 
and of political convicts doomed to in- 
inhuman 
been no- 


popular 


suffering 
government. 


expressible by an 
Russian It has 
torious, also, from the popular opinion 
that its population was in the main one 
of outlaws and criminals, the endless 
steppes having been for many years Rus- 


sia’s principal prisons. The observation 
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of travellers in Siberia, however, con- 
futes this idea to a large degree, and, in 
general, it may be said that the Siberian 
of today is not only honest and respect- 
able, but decidedly a man of the future. 
Dr. Fridtjhof Nansen, the explorer, in 
his book, “Through Siberia, the Land of 
the Future,” says on this subject: 

“As to the influence which the constant 
influx of convicts in Siberia has had on 
the population and on their descendants, 
somewhat exaggerated ideas seem to be 
entertained. I met a foreign immigrant 
who said I did not know what a horrible, 
barbarous country I had come to, but 
he could tell me that it was a misfor- 
tune to be condemned to live here; he 
knew that from twenty, or it may have 
been thirty, years’ experience (I don’t 
remember the number); ‘a man with 
higher intellectual interests lives as it 
were in a desert, you see, for there isn’t 
a decent person among them, they are 
criminals, the whole lot of them’; and he 
pressed my hand warmly in gratitude 
for my being a cultivated person who 
understood him. Of course I had to ex- 
press due sympathy with such intellectu- 
al isolation, but at the same time was 
bound to say that my own impression was 
altogether different; I had, in fact, met 
so many attractive people. ‘Oh,’ he said, 
‘you don’t know them; nothing but crim- 
inals, the whole lot of them.’ 

“To be sure, criminals are not the ele- 
ment one would choose for propagation, 
according to modern eugenic principles; 
but it must be remembered that a large 
proportion of those who have been exiled 
to Siberia were political prisoners, or re- 
ligious sectarians whom the Holy Rus- 
sian Church did not want in Russia. In 
other words, they were people who had 
convictions, and were, moreover, willing 
to suffer for them—they were among. the 
best elements of the Russian people, and 
might well be regarded as desirable for 
the transmission of the race. We may 


therefore expect a population which, 
somewhat mixed, may 
contain much ability. That this has not 
yet manifested itself to any great extent 


may be due to external conditions; to the 


while doubtless 


dormant state in which, to a certain de- 
still lies. But one 
day, when the nation is fully awake and 
1080.) 
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“Peg-Leg Green, from up to Lightnin’ Struck, was down here 
visitin: the other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish 


i 1g CO ager te Roller Mills, “ ‘an * him an’ me was 


get “ of ’em you're throwed. clean 
back to Solomon’s judgment an’ jes’ 
\ ~ naturally got to cut the livin’ child 
i Ne in twain, an’ so far as my reckonin’ goes there’s 
WAN’ dang few millers that’s goin’ to be provocated into 
steppin’ up an’ offerin’ theirselves for the sacerficial altar.” 








THE INSPIRATION OF BUSINESS 

To a great many people who are not 
in business it seems obvious that those 
who engage in it do so simply and solely 
for the purpose of making money; they 
can see no other object in it. To them 
the daily grind of buying and selling, of 
spending long hours in the factory, the 
shop, or the office, can only be made en- 
durable because it is profitable; the work 
must be compulsory, otherwise it would 
not be done by men who might be more 
agreeably occupied. 

They receive with a tolerant and some- 
what superficial smile the suggestion of 
business ideals, construing them to mean 
designs whereby greater gains may be 
made, or competitors may be discomfited, 
or some trade advantage secured. They 
are unable to comprehend that business 
carried forward in the right spirit be- 
comes an inspiration, not wholly toward 
its gainful reward in money, but toward 
honorable and useful service. 

Many years ago Mr. Howells wrote a 
novel, “The Rise of Silas Lapham,” con- 
cerned with the development, material 
and otherwise, of a manufacturer of a 
patent paint, not in itself an idealistic 
product, yet, in this instance, one that 
brought a fine character to its fruition 
in the course of its, development from a 
humble and small beginning to a pros- 
perous climax. Asked by Bartley Hub- 
bard, a reporter, the reason of his suc- 
cess, Lapham replied: “I think it was 
because I believed in the paint.” 

Whoso “believes in the paint,” whether 
it be his business to run a peanut roaster 
or to operate an enormous and far- 
reaching manufacturing concern, or to 
build up a bank, or to construct a rail- 
way, or to do any other kind of work, 
small or great, famous or obscure, be- 
lieves also in a cherished and intrinsically 
noble ideal, from the gradual unfolding 
of which and its complete or even partial 
realization he derives an inspiration that 
glorifies and justifies his effort. 

Conversely, he who does not “believe 
in the paint” finds in his business nothing 
but drudgery, performed only for the 
sake of the material gain it affords him, 
pursued only because it is necessary for 
him somehow to make a living. It is 
because so many Americans believe in 
their paint, in other words find inspira- 
tion in their business—something higher 
and greater and far broader than money- 








getting—that American commerce and in- 
dustry thrive and expand so mightily. 
There is something in it more potent than 
energy, skill and industry ; something that 
may perhaps fittingly be described as 
soul, 

Without this quality in business, it 
does, indeed, become a sordid and drab 
thing, merely a means to an end. This 
is what those who know nothing about it, 
and have not discovered the secret of 
the success that is worth while and counts 
in its prosecution, esteem business to 
mean, and they wonder that so many 
apparently intelligent men find it fasci- 
nating and absorbing. It is the existence 
of this quality rather than the desire for 
gaining more money, after they have 
already secured enough, that keeps men 
at work beyond the period when they 
might readily retire to a life of irrespon- 
sible ease. 

Almost every successful man of busi- 
ness feels its inspiration. He may not be 
able in words to express its meaning or 
explain its compelling power, but in his 
heart he realizes its existence and finds 
his satisfaction and his self-justification 
in following it whither it leads him. 

It exists in every business, whatever its 
character may be. For instance, to those 
not concerned in it, the business of haber- 
dashery, or, as it is more commonly 
termed, men’s furnishing goods, would 
not appear to be very inspiring or one 
capable of development through idealistic 
aspirations. Nevertheless, John S. Cap- 
per, who is engaged in it, has written for 
a special occasion and published at the 
request of friends half a dozen para- 
graphs on the subject “Business is busi- 
ness—and something more,” which very 
lucidly and aptly expresses what he has 
found in the diligent exploitation of his 
enterprise, beyond the money it has 
brought him. 

Because it is not usual for a business 
man to be able so clearly to explain this 
latent “something more,” and because it 
very admirably covers the point which 
this article endeavors to make, it is here- 
with partially quoted: 

“Business, as we see it, is a great ad- 
venture in human service; an opportunity 
to contribute to civilization and enrich 
the experience of all; a chance to do 
necessary things in a helpful, pleasing 
way for one’s friends and for strangers 
who will thereby become one’s friends. 
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“To express good feeling toward your 
fellow-man in the beauties of the scarf 
or the style of the hat which you sell him, 
or in the qualities of the shirt which you 
make for him, or in clothing a little better 
and finer and more adequate,-. . . is 
one of the privileges and pleasures and 
profits of being in business. 

“To add new forms of usefulness from 
year to year and expand the old; to make 
a little downstairs shop, just big enough 
for three or four to work in, spread over 
three floors on one of the first corners in 
town and branch out into other stores in 
your own and several distant cities; . . 
to watch a tiny workroom unfold by 
degrees into a large, modern, model shirt 
factory full of busy people who believe in 
shirts the way you do. . . is to thrill 
with the wonder and the gratitude of a 
modern Aladdin, rubbing the magic lamp 
oi usefulness. 

“To gather about you as associates and 
helpers men who see eye to eye with you, 
and can share your zest and. zeal and 
your success; to carry over and perpetu- 
ate in a national institution, manned by 
hundreds, the close, intimate, small-shop 
touch of personal interest in friends and 
patrons, and attentiveness to their taste 
and individual requirements which was so 
large a part of your first vision and pur- 
pose, and of your first success . . . is 
to obtain a high reward for a life’s work. 

“The long-dawning day is breaking 
fast. The hour of successful selfishness 
is passing. The man, the business or the 
nation that seeks to serve itself alone is 
being challenged to show cause why its 
further existence should be tolerated. 
The world-war was a gigantic and suc- 
cessful challenge of selfish exploitation. 
The world-peace, now at hand, brings 
with it a new order, a new point of view, 
a new set of values, a new sense of re- 
sponsibilities and of opportunities. Now, 
much more than ever before, business is 
much more than merely business.” 

The author of the foregoing has recent- 
ly written the following concerning the 
present economic situation, a terse sum- 
mary which is both timely and true: 

“The world is hungry for the things 
we eat, wear-and use; stark hungry. The 
cupboard is bare as a bone. Prices 
mount to staggering figures and the cry 
of our workers is ‘More pay! Shorter 
hours? and then a shortage shoots the 
price of things up another notch. 
the cry, ‘More pay! Less hours! 

“Ye gods! Must the vicious circle con- 
tinue? Shall we never see that it is more 
hours we need; that to reduce the cost of 
the things we use, we must produce not 
less, but more? I have just received a 
cablegram from my brother in London, 
reading, ‘Market bare, prices awful; 
hopeless, sailing home. Oh, if Americans 
would grasp their opportunity.’ Prices 
had gotten so high in this country and 
merchandise so scarce, that we sent two 
of our firm abroad, hoping to find what 
we needed at lower prices. The cable 
message is the answer! 


Again 


“Merchahdise is even shorter on the 
other side than here. They have nothing 
to sell, and their shelves are bare. They 
want to buy, to buy from America, to 
buy the things that Americans make, and 
the answer of our workers is ‘Reduce 
our hours’: forty-four haurs mM week in- 
stead of sixty. A cut in production of 
twenty-five per cent. 

“The writer sympathizes with those 
who work. He understands what hard 
work, privation and the struggle of life 
is; he has lived it. He has walked eight 
miles a day to earn fifty cents, carrying 





water for the workers who built the town 
of Pullman. He has gotten out of bed 
at three o’clock to milk fifteen cows on a 
winter’s morning. He has put in fifteen 
hours a day in a store. He is not a 
natural-born plutocrat; rather he is the 
son of a steel worker. He feels that he 
knows the needs of those who struggle, 
but any one would be indeed foolish who 
failed to see that the waste of time by 
carpenter, plumber or other worker in 
turn raised the price of rent, raised the 
price of the very clothes that he himself 
wore, and everything used by him or his 
fellow-workers. 

“Short hours in the city have made the 
farm worker restless; he, too, wants short 
hours and increased pay. May kind 
Providence preserve us if farm workers 
ever insist on forty-four hours a week, 
or an eight-hour day. You and I, my 
friend, will go hungry. I farm eight hun- 
dred acres, and I know what short hours 
in the city are doing for the farm. 

“We may keep high. wages, we may 
keep our present scale and still reduce 
the cost of living by a simple remedy— 
work; good, hard, honest, faithful serv- 
ice; not eight hours, rather ten, and then 
some. Let us, for one year at least, re- 
solve to work, and work like hell !” 


STATING THE REAL FACTS 

It was quite inevitable that the news- 
papers should promptly have seized on 
the announcement that the Grain Cor- 
poration was coming into the retail flour 
market as an opportunity for further 
clamor about profiteering and high 
prices. Considering the removal of im- 
port and export embargoes and the Grain 
Corporation’s offer to sell its export 
straight flour direct to consumers as 
forming two parts of a single movement, 
which they emphatically do not, the 
newspapers naturally assumed that Mr. 
Barnes had slipped their leashes, and 
was actually crying the nation’s hounds 
on to the chase. 

Skilled reporters, and expert special 
writers, most of whom presumably do not 
know a bushel from a barrel, and who 
think a straight flour is somehow the 
antithesis of a crooked one, have devot- 
ed their energies to distorting what Mr. 
Barnes actually said into marvelous mis- 
statements of fact. . They have given 
the credulous public to understand that 
there are vast stocks of good milling 
wheat still available; that the removal 
of the import embargo is certain to ad- 
mit an avalanche of millions—or is it 
billions?—of bushels of Canadian wheat; 
that the Grain Corporation is going to 
break the flour market by selling the best 
quality of flour at three or four dollars 
a barrel under the prices charged by the 
nefarious millers. 

These misstatements, most of them 
rather inferential than direct, have oc- 
casioned, even among millers, serious 
doubts as to just what Mr. Barnes really 
has said. It is, therefore, with particu- 
lar satisfaction that The Northwestern 
Miller this week publishes a_ detailed 
statement, issued personally by the Wheat 
Director, covering the entire subject. If 
sufficient publicity can be given to this 
statement, which is not altogether like- 
ly, it will silence the army of ignorant 
experts and uninformed authorities, and 
will certainly allay any fears as to Mr. 
Barnes’s intentions which the millers 
may have entertained. 

The statement points out that the re- 


- moval of the export embargo will prob- 


ably “lead to no enlargement of the for- 
eign demand already currently supplied 
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Grain Corporation.” It will 
a of trade which 
be reassuring to those producers 
who have felt that their opportunity in 
the world-market has been obstructed by 
this export control.” It shows, by spe- 
cific figures, that the total amount of 
wheat in store and on the farms, as of 
November 14, was five hundred and twen- 
ty-six million bushels, as against five 
hundred and sixty-two million at the 
same time last year: a decline by no 
means alarming, but quite enough to dis- 
pel any notion of vast supplies nefari- 
ously held back for higher prices. 

With regard to the retail flour situa- 
tion, Mr. Barnes points out that the con- 
sumptive demand has greatly increased, 
and that it is concentrated particularly 
on the very type of flour which is most 
affected by the partial crop failure in 
the Northwest. “I have felt,” he says, 
“that if the individual consumer has an 
opportunity to exercise his preference 
fairly, and prefers to pay a higher price 
for a preferred character of goods, no 
responsibility attaches to us.” He ex- 
plains the Grain Corporation’s offer to 
sell its straight flour at retail as “an 
effort to see whether the individual con- 
sumers will buy at a lower price a pure 
wheat flour, perfectly nutritious and of 
satisfactory quality, hut not as white in 
color as the highly separated flours for 
which they are now paying advanced 
prices.” 

It has not as yet been stated what 
price the Grain Corporation will fix for 
its straight flour at retail. Last week’s 
purchases of straights were reported as 
on the average basis of $10.29, packed in 
jute and delivered at Baltimore, Al- 
lowing for repacking, and for transpor- 
tation and handling charges, the chances 
are that the Grain Corporation flour will 
retail for somewhere round $11 to $11.25 
a barrel, or allowing for the necessary 
package differentials, about seventy-five 
cents for a twelve-pound bag. Last week 
soft winter straight flour was quoted 
commercially at prices ranging from 
$9.50 to $10.50, and hard winter straight 
at $11.45 to $12.50. Thus, if the Grain 
Corporation’s flour is a blend of hard 
and soft winters, as is probable, its price 
will be no lower, and if anything a trifle 
higher, than the price at which a similar 
flour can be bought through ordinary 
commercial channels. Perhaps the Grain 
Corporation can create a market for such 
flour; certainly the millers have been un- 
able to do so. 

In every respect Mr. Barnes’s state- 
ment should prove thoroughly satisfac- 
tory to the milling industry. 
clear, accurate and entirely just sum- 
mary of present conditions, and explains 
the action of the Grain Corporation in a 
way which reflects no discredit on any 
one. The important thing is to make the 
public read this statement as carefully 
as it has read the strange mass of news- 
paper misstatements during the past two 
weeks. The millers have been much dis- 
turbed over these insinuations, and have 
frequently debated as to what they might 
be able to do to counteract them. Mr. 
Barnes has provided them with a simple 
and effective method. Any miller who 
can use whatever influence he possesses 
locally to get the Wheat Director’s state- 
ment published in full and conspicuous- 
ly in the local newspapers is thereby 
benefiting both himself and the entire in- 
dustry. The facts have been presented 
in such a form as to defy misinterpreta- 
tion; it remains only to get these facts 
properly before the public. 
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RETURNING TO SANITY 

Almost every day now brings new evi- 
dence that the tide of radicalism which, 
for a few months, seemed perilously near 
to engulfing the entire system of govern- 
ment according to law, is rapidly reced- 
ing. For this the world owes much to the 
disastrous failure of bolshevism in Rus- 
sia, but far more to the inherent right- 
mindedness and good sense of the mass 
of people everywhere. 

The latest, and in some ways the most 
conspicuous, demonstration of the col- 
lapse of radicalism is to be found in the 
French elections of November 15. Little 
effort had been made by either group to 
confuse the great issue in this election: 
on the one hand stood the Clemenceau 
government, at the head of the bloc 
national, demanding not only the main- 
tenance of government according to law 
but a considerable strengthening of the 
president’s powers; on the other were the 
socialist and radical groups, headed by 
Jean Longuet, who has been frankly bol- 
shevist in his tendencies. 

The election of deputies to the Cham- 
ber resulted in such a victory for the bloc 
national as is almost without parallel in 
French political history. Out of a total 
of six hundred and twenty-six seats in 
the Chamber of Deputies, the Clemenceau 
coalition will control more than: five hun- 
dred. The socialist representation was 
cut from one hundred and five to fifty- 
five, and Longuet himself failed of re- 
election. As the leading socialist paper 
of Paris admitted, “Clemenceau is vic- 
torious, terribly and appallingly victori- 
ous.” The Echo de Paris paraphrases 
the statement thus: “An admirable, glori- 
ous day for law and order.” 

Political and social tendencies are so 
contagious nowadays that this unmistak- 
able expression of French belief has a 
direct bearing on conditions in the United 
States. Had France been given over to 
radicalism, it would have been a danger- 
ous center for the spread of revolutionary 
ideas. As it is, America will not be slow 
to feel the influence of so vigorous an 
indorsement of political stability. It is 
a hard blow to radicalism everywhere, 
and is sure to be reflected in the in- 
creased strength of all governments 
which base their conduct on law. 

Only a few months ago, there seemed 
to be good reason for fearing that the 
whole foundation of industrial life might 
be shaken, if not actually thrown down, 
by the attacks delivered by radicalism 
against orderly government. It looked 
as though the political hold-up man and 
the mob leader had grown so powerful as 
to be able to defy the laws; and it was 
perfectly clear that the main object of 
their enmity was not the government it- 
self, but the structure of business on 
which the whole industrial and social or- 
ganization depended. Recently, however, 
the entire situation has changed; and to- 
day it is manifest that those who seek to 
overthrow orderly government and indus- 
trial efficiency are fighting a hopeless bat- 
tle. 

In this return to reason there is an 
undeniable danger. It may be construed 
by some, for whose benefit such a miscon- 
struction would operate, as a popular 
mandate for ultra-conservatism. Such a 
mistake can work only harm; the past 
five years have brought about such deep- 
rooted changes that the reactionary spirit 
which would recall to life national isola- 
tion, militarism or class privileges be- 
longs with that past to destroy which the 
great war was fought. The recent ex- 
pressions of belief in stable government 


do not mean reaction; it is significant 
that Clemenceau himself, now head of 
the “law. and order” group in France, 
was, only a few years ago, known as the 
most intractable of radicals. Doubtless 
Clemenceau has changed, but the times 
have changed still more. 

The world, a little while ago appar- 
ently standing on the very edge of disas- 
ter and chaos, has proved that it is 
determined to progress in an orderly 
fashion, guided by law and led by re- 
sponsible governments. There will be no 
wholesale “socialization” of industry, no 
confiscation of business. People every- 
where are showing their inherent confi- 
dence in existing institutions; and it only 
remains for business to prove that it 
deserves this confidence by acting in the 
full spirit of co-operation and enlight- 
ened service which grew up through the 
years of the war. With such renewed 
unity of purpose, it is possible to apply 
to business in America, as elsewhere, the 
final words used by Homme Libre in 
commenting on the outcome of the French 
elections: “And now let us go to work.” 





MILLING BY ARITHMETIC 

Not long ago The Northwestern Miller 
published a statement regarding the op- 
eration of the state-owned flour mill at 
Drake, North Dakota, purporting to 
cover its operation for the twenty-six 
days ended September 26. This state- 
ment was based on a report issued by the 
state auditor, Carl Kositzky, the conclu- 
sion of which was that, in its first twenty- 
six days of operation as a state-owned 
venture, the Drake mill had managed to 
lose more than seven thousand dollars. 

Since the publication of this statement, 
The Northwestern Miller has received a 
courteous letter from William A. Ander- 
son, secretary of the North Dakota In- 
dustrial Commission, declaring that Mr. 
Kositzky’s report was “vicious and un- 
truthful,” was “propaganda sent out at 
the expense of several thousands of dol- 
lars to the state,” and “was intended to 
deceive the public.” Evidently, therefore, 
the Nonpartisan League has not been 
wholly successful in securing amity and 
mutual trustfulness among the officials of 
North Dakota. In support of his claim, 
Mr. Anderson incloses “a copy of the 
audit made by the Schultz Audit Com- 
pany of Fargo,” together with a copy of 
Mr. Kositzky’s figures. Mr. Schultz’s 
conclusion is, “Net profit, $2,349.04”; Mr. 
Kositzky’s, “Net loss, $7,440.23.” 

In the matter of income the two state- 
ments virtually agree, the state auditor 
merely having failed to deduct from the 
earnings an alarming loss of forty-two 
cents charged to “whole wheat,” and a 
deficit of a dollar and eleven cents on rye 
flour. It is on the expense side of the 
ledger that the extraordinary discrep- 
ancies occur. The difference here amounts 
to $9,790.80, or rather more than three 
hundred and seventy-five dollars a day. 
One obvious error in the state auditor’s 
figures accounts for about nine hundred 
dollars of this total; the rest is largely 
explained by salaries and expenses paid 
on account of the North Dakota Mill and 
Elevator Association, the state industrial 
commission, and by costs of appraisal of 
various mills, including the one at Drake. 
These expenses, Mr. Anderson claims, 
should not be charged to the Drake mill 
at all. 

This is quite possibly true, and the 
figures presented by the audit company 
look very reasonable until, on close 
scrutiny, one fails to find therein any 
charge for labor. Mr. Kositzky says the 
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mill’s payroll amounted to $1,087.44; the 
audit company’s report gives only a 
bookkeeper’s salary, amounting to $124.16, 
Perhaps the bookkeeper does the mill- 
ing in his spare time, or perhaps the 
labor item is included under “coal used” 
or “loss on future sales.” Anyway, it 


does not appear, and its absence makes . 
one wonder if. the industrial commission* 


is much more accurate in its accounting 
methods than the state auditor. A 
charge of $304.31 for “salaries accrued 
but not paid,” is included by Mr. Kos- 
itzky under another head, and therefore 
clearly does not cover wages. 

The whole controversy illustrates, even 
more vividly than a proved financial loss, 
the dangers of state ownership and op- 
eration of industrial plants. Nobody is 
going to know, at least for a long time, 
whether the Drake mill is making or los- 
iny money. With the state treasury back 
of it, with innumerable other accounts to 
which items may be charged, and with 
the taxpayers always available to stop 
the gaps, it is just as easy to show a 
paper profit as a paper loss. For in- 
stance, some, though probably not all, of 
the expenses of the mill and elevator as- 
sociation ought to be charged against the 
Drake mill. Mr. Kositzky wants the mill 
to show a loss, and charges them all to 
it; Mr. Anderson is anxious to have it 
show a profit, so none of them appear. 
If the state feels so inclined, it can en- 
list all the mill employees in the National 
Guard, and charge their wages up to the 
military fund. It can, without violating 
any law, get rid of any inconvenient ex- 
penses by simply putting them some- 
where else, knowing that the taxpayers 
will never find out specifically what has 
been done. 

Furthermore, the battle between the 
state auditor and the state industrial 
commission shows just what happens 
when business becomes a part of politics. 
The Drake mill has ceased to be a busi- 
ness enterprise, and has become a politi- 
cal football. Its books are partisan 
pamphlets; its profits and losses are be- 
fogged in clouds of abuse. As an inte- 
gral part of the machinery of govern- 
ment, it ceases to stand on its own feet; 
state commissions and associations ab- 
sorb the costs of executive management 
which, as a legitimate business concern, 
it would have to pay out of its earnings. 
Back of it stands the taxpayer of North 
Dakota, uncertain which of his state of- 
ficials to believe, but perfectly sure that, 
in the long run, his increased taxes will 
more than offset any apparent saving he 
may make on his flour and feed. 

It is absurd to discuss the profits or 
losses of the state-owned flour mill at 
Drake, or of any other government-owned 
industrial plant. These things are purely 
matters of bookkeeping; even with the 
best of intentions it is impossible to seg- 
regate just those expenses which ought 
to be charged against the concern in 
question. Experience everywhere has 
shown that, with taxation to fall back on, 
and an inevitably inaccurate system of 
accounting, extravagance and wasteful- 
ness almost invariably creep in; politics 
play a large additional part in confusing 
the facts. Probably the mill at Drake 
has lost money, figuring on a sound com- 
mercial basis, but this is quite beyond 
proof. Losses and profits alike are the 
product, not of flour-milling, but of 
government arithmetic, which North Da- 
kota is likely to find far more expensive 
in the long run than flour made by mills 
which cannot call on the taxpayer to 
stand between them and their deficits. 
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REDUCED FLOUR OUTPUT THREATENED 





Many Mills in Missouri, Illinois and Tennessee Shut Down Owing to Depleted 
Coal Supplies, Others Face Closing Soon if Relief Is Not Forthcoming 
Promptly—Flour Mills Placed on Preferred List for Rationing 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 29.—J. R. 
Chapman, vice-president of the Oklahoma 
Flour Mills Co., Enid, Okla., in a recent 
communication stated a serious situation 
has developed in that section, due to the 
continually decreasing coal supply, and 
that unless a sufficient amount of the 
mineral to care for milling needs reaches 
that vicinity within the next two weeks, 
many mills will find it necessary to close 
down. The outlook for mills in and 
around Enid is not very bright, and it 
will be surprising if any substantial al- 
lotments of coal reach that section at 
an early date, as the Fuel Administra- 
tion has strictly adhered to its conserva- 
tion programme. ‘ 

No particular developments of impor- 
tance have occurred in the Kansas coal 
situation this week, with the state not 
having yet fulfilled its threat to take 
over the mines, even though the opera- 
tors came forth with a wholly unlooked- 
for statement in which they gave the 
impression that they would in no wise 
disapprove such action on the state’s 
part, providing they received’ a reason- 
able amourit of the profits derived. The 
percentage they would consider a fair 
profit has not as yet been announced. 
The miners took a very different stand. 
When approached upon the matter of 
wgrking the mines under state control 
they were very obstinate, and officials of 
their organization emphatically declared 
they would not, under any circumstances, 
order the men back to the mines until 
some definite results were forthcoming 
from the Washington conference. 

Mills here, while by no means well 
supplied, have sufficient stocks on hand 
to stave off shutting down for a consid- 
erable length of time. Nearly all report 
a supply which will enable them to op- 
erate from three weeks to a month. One 
Kansas City concern has begun the in- 
stallation of an oil engine, and as there 
seems to be no immediate danger of an 
exhaustion of this fuel, due to the fairly 
heavy stocks, it is believed several other 
mills, both in Kansas City proper and in 
the interior will, rather than close down, 
follow suit, and carry on _ operation 
through the use of oil. 

R. E. Srerurne. 
* 


Cuicaco, Int., Nov. 29.—Chicago mills 
have enough coal ‘to last two or three 
weeks, but none in this territory can op- 
erate longer than 30 days without re- 
newed supplies. 

The fortunate position of mills in Chi- 
cago is due to the fact that, about six 
weeks ago, several of them made con- 
tracts for larger stocks than usual, in 
anticipation of trouble in the Illinois 
mines. Deterioration of this coal has 
added somewhat to the cost of produc- 
tion. 

Curtailment of fuel supplies to bag 
manufacturers, coopers and other indus- 
tries allied with flour production may 
develop further inconvenience to millers. 

Some of the Chicago millers have be- 
gun an investigation of delays in deliv- 
ery of coal on contracts with mine own- 
ers in Illinois. It is found that the coal 
has been shipped, but is being held up 
by the regional coal committee. 


C. H. CHALien, 
* 


The fuel situation in the Northwest is 
not so serious as in many other sections, 
Minneapolis mills having supplies suf- 
ficient for from two to five weeks. Coun- 
try mills are being fairly well taken 
care of with coal from Lake Superior 
and the Illinois mines, although some of 
the latter has been held up by govern- 
ment action. Recent cold weather has 
somewhat hampered coal distribution. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 
* om 


Totrpo, Outro, Nov. 29.—It looks as 
if enforced curtailment of operation of 
mills and production of flour would be 
— about by the coal situation, re- 
gardless of the demand for flour or other 
trade conditions. The most favorably 
circumstanced mills have hardly more 
than enough coal to last them 30 days 


under operation at full capacity. Many 
mills are right on the ragged edge, and 
some would have been obliged to close 
down at the end of this week but for 
additional allotments of coal within the 
last few days by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. Under present circumstances 
many mills will not attempt to run full 
capacity. 

The refusal of the miners to return to 
work means that the situation is likely 
to get worse rather than better, and 
present indications point to the closing 
down of many factories and enterprises 
in this part of the°country. 

W. H. Wicern, Jr. 
* #* 

Sr. Lovis, Mo., Nov. 29.—St. Louis 
mills are running, under favorable treat- 
ment from the coal committee. Many 
near-by mills, however, are closed down, 
and most of the southern Illinois plants 
are on half-time or have ceased opera- 
tions entirely. Many St. Louis indus- 
tries are closed for lack of coal. ' 

Peter Derwien. 
* 


Nasnvitir, Tenn., Nov. 29.—A num- 
ber of mills have been forced to close or 
curtail operations this week because of 
shortage of coal. Surplus stocks are be- 
ing steadily exhausted, and unless fresh 
supplies are made available others will 
be forced to suspend soon. A few mills 
have been able to secure wood and other 
classes of fuel. The Railroad Adminis- 
tration has permitted grain elevators at 
Nashville to replenish their stocks of 
coal sufficiently to prevent loss by 
moisture. 

Joun Lerrer. 


SNOW ON KANSAS WHEAT 


First Real Winter Weather Visits Southwest 
—Moisture Expected to Benefit 
Growing Crop 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 29.—The first 
real winter weather visited the South- 
west this week. Rain and sleet Wednes- 
day and Thursday were followed by a 
general snow over Thursday night and 
yesterday. The lightest fall was in the 
eastern district, with a maximum here at 
Kansas City of about three inches. 

In central Kansas there were from 
three to six inches, and in the western 
districts, extending to the Colorado line, 
the entire country is covered with a 
blanket of nearly a foot of snow, the fall 
being especially heavy in the northern 
part of the state. 

The snow will be tremendously bene- 
ficial to the growing wheat, which, ac- 
cording to practically all reports, is now 
in very promising condition. 


R. E. Srerurse. 





Winter Wheat Progress Satisfactory 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 29.—The 
Weather Bureau, in its report issued 
Wednesday, Nov. 26, says that the week 
was generally dry, with temperature con- 
ditions ranging from near the normal in 
the eastern to rather high for the season 
in the western portion of the principal 
winter wheat belt. Winter wheat and 
other fall-sown grains continued to make 
satisfactory progress in all sections of 
the country, except that in some south 
Atlantic Coast districts the soil continued 
too dry for the best results and in Cali- 
fornia the lack of moisture has prevent- 
ed germination. 

The recent drier weather in the imme- 
diate lower Ohio valley and the districts 
to the southward has favored late seed- 
ing, which had been delayed by wet soil, 
and such was also the case in-the western 
portion of the winter oats belt; the seed- 
ing of winter oats made slow progress 
in the eastern portion of the belt. Early- 
sown wheat is quite badly infested with 
fly in Illinois, but the activity of this 


.pest is apparently diminishing in In- 
diana. 

The week was favorable for late thresh- 
ing in the great plains area, where this 
work had been delayed in some locali- 
ties, Rice threshing made good progress 
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under favorable weather conditions in 
the lower Mississippi valley and the 
Southwest. : 
Corn dried out well du the week 
under favorable weather conditions, and 
progress was made in husking and 
gathering the crop. Husking and crib- 


bing are well advanced in many- impor- 
tant growing districts. 
The generally dry and rather warm 


weather for the season that prevailed 
during the week throughout the cotton 
belt made conditions generally favorable 
for picking late cotton; this work is now 
practically completed east of the Missis- 
sippi valley, except in some of the more 
northern localities. 
Joun J, Marrinan. 


Prevalence of the Hessian Fly 

Sr. Lovuts, Mo., Nov. 29.—Reports as 
to the condition of the growing wheat 
crop this week varied considerably. In 
some sections the plant appears to be in 

condition and looks well, while in 

other sections Hessian fly is infesting 
many acres of growing wheat, and consid- 
erable complaint regarding same is ex- 
pected .to develop next spring. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Very satisfactory...All right... 
Good... Very good...Looks a bit ragged 
on account of frost, but think it is in 
good shape... Hear many reports of Hes- 
sian fly in wheat; personal inspection 
confirms this; expect sensational com- 
plaint next spring along this line. ..Good 
condition. ..Only about 80 per cent acre- 
age, on account of rains...Looks prom- 
ising. : 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Highland (Tll.) Milling Co. 

Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, III. 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 


Peter Derwien. 


Snow Followed by Rain 

Tortepo, Onto, Nov. 29.—Mild weather 
has prevailed practically all the fall. This 
section had its first snow this week, but 
it was followed by rain. The open fall 
has resulted in an unusual insect infesta- 
tion of wheatfields, not at all common in 
Ohio and the northern half of Indiana. 
Some corn has spoiled in the- shock. 
Fields have been as green as in early 
spring. Colder and more seasonable 
weather is desirable, from every point of 
view. 


W. H. Wieorn, Jr. 


Blizzards in Utah and Idaho 

Ocven, Uran, Nov. 29.—Reports of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture officers in Utah and Idaho are 
that the winter wheat attained good 
growth before the blizzards raged over 
both states Wednesday and Thursday of 
this week. Practically all sections are 
now covered with snow, -providing good 
protection for the grain. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





Cost of British Railway Strike 

Lonpvon, Ena., Nov. 12.—The chancel- 
lor of the exchequer was questioned in 
the House of Commons the other day as 
to the cost to the exchequer of the rail- 
way strike, and replied that it was rough- 
ly about £10,000,000 in figures, but that 
the cost to the state in a wider sense was 
incalculable. As it is generally held that 
the strike was unjustified, there is talk 
of introducing legislation rendering any 
such stoppage of public services illegal 
at the instance of trade-union executives 
without a ballot of the members con- 
cerned, which was the case in the recent 
strike. 

L. F. Brozxman. 





A Compensation Precedent 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Nov. 29.—The In- 
diana State Industrial Board has set a 
precedent in the state by ruling that 
compensation is due in the case of Jerry 
Bollman, a member of a wheat-threshin 
crew in Montgomery County, who die 
last July of injuries received in an acci- 
dent on a farm where the crew was 
working. 

Bollman was hurt when a wagon bed 
fell on him while he was sleeping in a 
barn on the farm of George Downing. 
He died four days later. The state 









stationed at 
Thus it was held that 

was entitled to weekly compensation of 

$13.50 for a period of 300 weeks. In 

addition she is entitled to the payment of 

ot aa bills and $100 as a funeral 
enefit. 


ollman’s widow 


Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


PRESIDENT URGES ACTION 


Attorney General Palmer’s Recommendation 
for an Extension of Food Control Is Ap- 
proved in Message to Congress 


Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—President Wilson, in his ad- 
dress to Congress today, urged favorable 
action on the recommendation made by 
Attorney General Palmer for an exten- 
sion of the: food control act for a period 
of six months after it lapses through 
final conclusion of peace. 

The President further urged Congress 
to pass cold storage legislation, whereby 
the federal government would exercise 
stricter regulation over products held in 
storage warehouses. 

Another recommendation renewed by 
the President was his proposal to com- 
pel the designation on labels affixed to 
goods sold at retail, of the original cost 
price. 

The Vestal bill, pending before the 
House, which restandardizes grain pack- 
ages on the decimal basis, went over on 
the unanimous consent calendar today, 
when majority leader Mondell object- 
ed to its consideration under the unani- 
mous consent rule. Mr. Mondell stated 
that it was too important legislation to 
be taken up in that way. 

This is not interpreted as a move in 
opposition to the measure. It is expect- 
ed the House rules commission will re- 
port a special rule to expedite considera- 
tion of the bill within the next week or 
10 days. Under this latter procedure, 
more liberal debate will be possible than 
under the unanimous consent arrange- 
ment. 





Joun J. Marrrnan. 





Manitoba Mill Fire 

Winnirec, Man., Dec. 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—The mill of the Echo Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Gladstone, Man., was 
partly destroyed by fire on Saturday aft- 
ernoon. The walls are standing and the 
elevator and warehouse were saved. The 
loss is not stated. Capacity of the mill 
was 400 bbls of flour. 

A. H. Bamey. 





Export of British Flour 

Lonvon, Ena., Nov. 12.—The fetters 
which have bound British millers in the 
matter of the export of their flours to 
foreign countries are beginning to be 
loosened, and there is a prospect of their 
being able to re-establish their pre-war 
flour export trade without restriction in 
the near future. At present, export li- 
censes have to be secured for all flour 
that is shipped out of the_country, but 
fewer obstacles are being put in the way 
and opportunities are offering for the 
British millers to build up their once ac- 
tive export trade to Scandinavian coun- 
tries. L. F. Brozxman. 





Low Foreign Exchange Rates 
According to a circular issued by the 
Federal Reserve Board, the following 
cable rates for foreign currencies are 


the lowest reached: 
Value on date Par 


Date—Country—Currency given value 
Nov. 20—England, pound... .$4.025 $4.8665 
Nov. 20—France, france ..... -1028 .193 
Nov, 20—Belgium, franc .:. 111 .193 
Nov. 20—lItaly, lira ......... -0803 -193 
Nov. 20—Argentina, peso ... 1.02 1.0365 
Nov. 18 rmany, mark ... .021 -2382 
Nov. 19—Poland, mark ..... 014 -2382 
Nov. 19—Austria, krone .... .007 -2026 





Grain Pests in Guatemala 
The continued ravages of the worm 
pest in the lowlands of Guatemala have 
reduced the estimates of corn and wheat, 
so that grain production generally will 
be less than one-half the normal returns. 
Although 80 per cent more land has been 


planted in wheat than ever before, the 
total production will be one-half of last 
year’s. sere ton 
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CANADA'S POLICY STILL UNSTATED 


Dominion Wheat Board’s Chairman Says That There Is No Announcement 
to Make at Present in Response to Removal of Embargoes by United 
States—International Understanding Believed Certain 


Wrxxirze, May., Nov. 29.—The chair- 
man of the Canadian Wheat Board states 
that the board has no announcement to 
make as to the policy to be followed in 
response to the removal of the United 
States embargoes on wheat and wheat 
flour. There is every reason for believ- 
ing, however, that the United States and 
Canadian. authorities have an understand- 
ing on this subject, and that sales of 
wheat and flour will be closely supervised. 

One of the results of a ating of the 
Canadian Millers’ Committee in Toronto, 
on Monday of this week, was the passing 
of a resolution calling on the Canadian 
Wheat Board to protect the interests of 
the industry in Canada and to see that 
sufficient reserves of wheat were kept in 
the country to give Canadian mills a 
full run for the balance of the crop sea- 
son. It was felt by millers that, with the 
o of United States markets on Dec. 
15 to adian wheat and flour, all the 
wheat might get out of the country, caus- 
ing a shutdown of Canadian mills. 

An unusualiy good demand exists for 
flour in the domestic market, bakers real- 

that there is a likelihood of the 
price being advanced after Dec. 15, They 
are buying all they can at present prices. 

The Canadian Millers’ Committee has 
issued the following circular notice to 
Canadian flour mills: 

“Tt has been drawn to the attention of 
the Canadian Millers’ Committee that re- 
ports are current that some Canadian 
millers have been offering flour in United 
States territory in anticipation of the 
opening of that market on Dec. 15, At 
the present time it is contrary to the 
orders of the Canadian Wheat Board to 
make such offers.” 

Monday brought quite an influx of 
American buyers who wished to size up 
the situation in Canada in view of the 
pending removal of the embargo. Many 
seemed to have the impression that direct 
private trading was made possible by this 

roclamation. These overlook the fact 
that Canada has also a very close system 
of control under which export sales are 
made by the Canadian Wheat Board, and 
buyers must apply to the board at Win- 
nipeg for their requirements. 

A dispatch from Ottawa states: “No 

eat flow of Canadian wheat to the 

nited States is expected to result from 
the lifting of the United States embargo 
against importation of the grain. The 
Canadian Wheat Board, acting for the 
government, is said to have entered into 
contracts for the sale in Europe of the 
bulk of the exportable surplus for the 

resent year, and these contracts will 

ve to protected. The government 
has undertaken to market the whole of 
the exportable surplus this year, and per- 
mits exportation only under license. It 
would, therefore, look as if the United 
States embargo has been raised too late 
to permit of any large movement of Ca- 
naliee grain across the border.” 

The Canadian Wheat Board has issued 
a regulation whereby it is announced 
that the board will absorb any changes 
there may be in flour prices in Canada, 
in so far as these affect flour mills. 
Should the prices of wheat be reduced, 
the board will pay the miller the result- 
ing difference in the price of flour, and 
on the other hand, if there should be an 
advance the miller will be obliged to pay 
the equivalent on his stocks of flour. This 
regulation is guarded by conditions as 
to accounting and procedure which will 
have the effect of protecting the board 
from fraud. A. H. Bamey. 


Pacific Millers Looking Abroad 

Seatriz, Wasn., Nov. 29.—The an- 
nouncement of the removal of restric- 
tions on exports of flour and wheat has 
created Res tanieint interest among the 
millers of the Pacific Coast. Many of 
them have already formed connections 
with importers in the United Kingdom 
and on the Continent of Europe, and im- 
porters in those countries, in anticipation 
of 





lifted, have for 


Water rates to Europe via the Panama 
Canal will enable Pacific Coast millers to 
lay down their products abroad at rates 
as low as and probably lower than the 
combined rail-and-ocean rates of middle 
western mills. With both hard and soft 
wheats available, coast millers will be in 
a position to meet the requirements of all 
transatlantic markets, and the develop- 
ment of a large export business seems 


assured. 
W. C. Tirrany. 


CORPORATION PURCHASES 


Last Week’s Buying Was to the Extent of 
560,000 Bbis, Straights, at Average Price 
of $10.29, Jute, Baltimore 


New Yorx, N. Y., Nov. 29.—The 
Grain Corporation was a buyer of the 
usual straight flour this week to the ex- 
tent of 560,000 bbls. 

There was no range of prices published, 
but it is understood that the average 
was $10.29, jute, Baltimore, with a maxi- 
mum of $10.45. 

Dec. 4 is set for the purchase of clears, 
and the trade awaits with interest the 
outcome of this buying announcement. 

Since the policy of stating amounts 
and prices was resumed in August, the 
quantities of flour purchased weekly by 
the Grain Corporation, with the range of 
prices, have been announced as follows: 

Week ended— Quantity, bbls Price per bbi 











Aug. 9 1,031,013 $9.80@10.40 
Aug. 16 450,00 9.55 @10.40 
Aug. 23 .. 135,000 9.45@10.30 
Aug. 30 .. 408,085 9.90@10.30 
Sept. 6... 381,765 9.75 @10.30 
Sept. 13 ... 235,145 9.50@10.25 
Sept. 20 666,290 9.76@10.25 
Bept. 37° .c.ccccvvse 678,728 8.50@10.18 
Nov. 26 ...scsescece 560,000 710.45 


*Includes purchases of clears. tMaximum; 
average price paid, $10.29. 

For the purposes of comparison, the 
table showing amounts purchased and 
prices paid by the Grain Corporation 
from Sept. 14, 1918, to March 29, 1919, 
when announcements ceased, is here giv- 


en: 


Week Quantity, ———Price per bbI———,, 
ended— bis Hard Soft 

March 29. 400,000 $10.30@10.85 $10.10@10.85 
March 22. 460,000 10.30@10.60 10.10@10.60 
March 15. 500,000 10.10@10.40 10.00@10.40 
March 8. 850,000 9.90@10.30 9.80@10.30 
March 1. 625,000 9.85@10.20 9.55@10.20 
Feb. 22... .510,000 9.965@10.20 9.75@10.20 
Feb. 15... 837,770 9.66@10.25 9.30@10.25 


Buying suspended for period of eight weeks 


Dec, 14.. 379,860 10.35@10.55 10.06@10.55 
Dec, 7.. 700,000 10.33@10.60 9.98@10.60 
Nov. 30.. 743,500 10.00@10.70 10.00@10.70 
Nov. 23..1,000,000 9.90@10.75 9.90@10.75 
Nov. 16..1,300,000 9.90@10.75  9.90@10.75 
Nov. 9%.. 800,000 f....@..... 4....@..... 
Nov. 23.. S...0- 10.15@10.17 10,06@10.16 
Cet, 36..5 Ss.... 10.05@10.35 9.98@10.25 
Oct. 18... S.s00. 10.25@10.40° 10.10@10.35 
Oct. 13... F.s0-. 10,15@10.49 10.10@10.35 
Oct, Bio. Sr... 10.30@10.50 10.15@10.40 
Sept. 28.. %..... 10.30@10.54 10.25@10.38 
Sept. 31.. %..... «-+++@10.50 .....@10.40 
Sept. 14.. %..... 10.40@10.55 10.25@10.43 


Flour purchases for export by the Flour 
Department of the Grain Corporation began 
Sept. 9, 1918. 

*No totals were announced, but it was 
stated that the average amount purchased 
weekly during these eight weeks was in the 
neighborhood of 500,000 bbis. fPrices for 
week not published. ‘ 
W. Quackensusn. 





Small Offering of Clears 
Cuicaco, I1t., Dec. 2.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Judging by rumors as to the 
range of prices named to the Grain Cor- 
poration on first clear flour, mills are 
asking $9.35@9.65, jute, Baltimore. Not 
much will be offered from this vicinity. 
C. H, Cuatren. 





Heavy Stocks of Clears 

Mryyeapous, Minn., Dec, 2,—The 
news that the Grain Corporation this 
coming Thursday will be in the mar- 
ket for clears is welcome. Most spring 
wheat mills have an accumulation of this 
grade on hand, and it is expected that 
the Grain Corporation will be flooded 
with offerings. Stocks are admittedly 
heavy, and if enough is bought for 60- 
day shi t, it should have an imme- 


diate effect on the market. 

As was intimated in this department 
a week ago, spring wheat mills did not 
participate in the government purchases 


of straight flour last Tuesday. The av- 
e price, $10.29 bbl, ‘was more than $1 
under what most northwestern mills 
asked. Rosert T. Bearry. 


Pacifie Coast Purchases 
Seattie, Wasu., Dec. 2.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Grain Corporation on Nov. 
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28 t 750,000 bbls flour for Decem- 
ber shipment from north Pacific Coast 
ports. The highest price paid was $9.65, 
track, or $9.80, f.a.s. 
gee were accepted. There is tonnage 


All tenders at this 
n sight, for January, sufficient for about 
600,000 bbls. 

W. C, Tirrany. 





WHEAT EXPORT CO. TO RESUME BUYING 





Colonel H. B. Tasker, in Interview With The Northwestern Miller, Says It 
Will Be Policy of Great Britain to Purchase Strong Clears in United 
States to Blend With Argentine and Australian Flours 


New Yorx, N. Y., Nov. 29.—The 
Wheat Export Co. is now perfecting 
plans to resume direct buying of flour 
as soon as possible, and while nothing 
really definite can be said at this time, 
Colonel H. B. Tasker, in an interview 
with The Northwestern Miller, said that, 
owing to present conditions of exchange, 
it would, of course, be the policy of 
Great Britain to purchase as much as 
possible from Australia and Argentina, 
but in all probability the plan would 
include the purchase of strong clears in 
the United States to blend with these 
flours. 

Colonel Tasker’s plan is to perfect such 
arrangements as will make as little 
change in buying methods as_ possible 
when the world’s markets finally open 
up, and this phase of the matter is now 
receiving the close attention of all de- 
partments of the Wheat Export Co. 

In all probability, full details of the 
plan finally adopted, with a form of the 
contract upon which flour purchases are 
to be made, will be printed in the next 
issue of this publication. 

W. QuacKENBUsH. 





Canon Cabanel in Minneapolis 

Canon Cabanel, chaplain of the famous 
“Blue Devils,” who has been on a tour of 
America for the past few weeks, will be 
in Minneapolis on Friday, Dec. 5, as the 
guest of James F, Bell, who will give a 
luncheon in his honor on Friday noon at 
the Minneapolis Club. 

Sent by the French High Commission, 
of which he is a member, Father Caba- 
nel’s mission in America is to express the 
gratitude of his-country for the aid ren- 
dered the poor homeless orphans of the 
war during the last three years. 

Father Cabanel spent three years in 
the trenches, until he was so seriously 
gassed as to render him unfit for further 
service. He wears the decoration of the 
Legion of Honor and the Croix de Guerre 
with three palms and four stars, besides 
the fourragere of the Medaille Militaire, 
which is given for extreme‘heroism. At 
one time, while conducting the funeral 
service of a poilu, the Germans began to 
shell the cemetery. The men present 
were withdrawn but Father Cabanel 
stayed on to finish the service. A shell 
exploded, burying him, and he was re- 
ported dead. He survived, however, but 
it was not until later that the “Blue 
Devils” learned this, and in the mean- 
time they had erected a memorial to him 
with the inscription: “To Our Father 
Cabanel who Died for France and God.” 
The monument still stands, but with 
the altered inscription, “To Our Father 
Cabanel.” 





CONTROL TO BE AMERICAN 


International Mercantile Marine Co, Remains 
in United States—Company Purchases 
Building in New York 


Early last week there was printed in 
all the New York papers a story to the 
effect that control of the business of the 
International Mercantile Marine Co. 
would pass into the hands of the English 
stockholders. This was evidently based 
upon an erroneous statement printed in 
some of the English papers. 

P. A. S. Franklin, president of the 
lntermationa: Mercantiie Marine Co., in 
a statement regarding this matter, said: 

“The articles ra in several 
newspapers to the effect that the control 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Co. has been definitely placed in the 
hands of the British is an absolutely in- 
correct statement, and gives a very erro- 
neous impression of the situation. 





“The International Mercantile Marine 
Co. is purely an American corporation; 
its shareholders are practically entirely 
American, and its directors are elected by 
the shareholders without any restrictions 
whatever. The company is absolutely 
controlled in this country, and is entirely 
free from any British control. 

“The International Mercantile Marine 
Co. is the owner of shares of British 
shipping companies, the directors of 
which have always been British subjects, 
and the agreement referred to by the 
Liverpool Post was made for the pur- 
pose of bringing its subsidiary British 
companies into line with certain recent 
British laws and regulations. with the 
view of securing treatment for them on 
a footing of equality with other British 
steamship companies which are free from 
foreign ownership of stock. 

“There is nothing in that agreement, 
or any other agreement, which refers @ 
or has anything to do with the directors 
or control of the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Co.” 

The concern has recently purchased the 
12-story building located at 1 Broadway, 
and known as the Washington Building, 
in order to provide for the expansion of 
its business. The purchase price is said 
to be in the neighborhood of $3,000,000. 


W. QuacKeEensBUsH. 





Housewives Attack Bread Prices 

San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 29.—A few 
San Francisco housewives, organized un- 
der the name of the Housewives’ League, 
have launched a campaign against the 
high cost of living. Boycott against 17c 
and 12c bread was the first action decided 
upon by the several hundred women who 
gathered at the first meeting of the cam- 
paign. They were told by United States 
District Attorney Annette Adams that 
large baking companies of this city were 
shipping weekly 5,000 loaves of edible 
bread to hog ranches up river. 

Ten and léc, respectively, are the 
prices the housewives decided was suffi- 
cient to pay for the “staff of life.” Ad- 
dresses of neighborhood bakeries that 
sell bread cheaper than the large baking 
corporations were exchanged, and the 
housewives pledged themselves not to 
patronize the latter or their distributors. 

R. C. Mason. 





Bakery Drivers Get Raise 


San Francisco, Cau., Nov. 29.—After 
numerous conferences between represen- 
tatives of the Bakery Wagon Drivers’ 
Union and their employers, an agree- 
ment has been reached under the terms 
of which a substantial increase in pay is 
provided for members of the union, the 
inside workers, who have been the lowest 
paid, reaping the greatest advantage un- 
der the new scale. The union at its last 
meeting approved the recommendation of 
the conference committee, and the scale 


is now operative. 
R. C. Mason. 





Higher Rates Disapproved 


Wasninaton, D. C., Nov. 29.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, in a de- 
cision made public last week, on the re- 
sults of an investigation instituted by 
the Director General of Railroads to de- 
termine whether the present [Illinois 
classification and the present class and 
commodity rates applicable between 

ints in Illinois should be continued, 

eclined to approve a proposal for an 
advance of 15 per cent in the commodity 
rates on cornstarch in carloads. 


Joun J. Marrinan. 
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MR. BARNES EXPLAINS FLOUR SITUATION 


Detailed Statement by Wheat Director Gives Reasons for Removing Embargoes—Wheat Reserves 
Less Than a Year Ago—Retail Sales of Straight Flour Designed Simply to See if 
Public Wants This Grade—Jobbers and Brokers Asked to Assist 


Julius H. Barnes, United States Wheat 
Director, has made available the follow- 
ing detailed information concerning va- 
rious phases of the work of his office, and 
particularly in regard to the elimination 
of export and import embargoes on 
wheat and wheat products: 

“The embargo, the remnant of the gen- 
eral food embargo placed in the summer 
of 1917 in the protection of the food 
supply of ourselves and our allies as a 
war measure, was in effect for two years 
under the War Trade Board, and since 
June 24 continued, with some minor 
modifications, under the Wheat Director. 

“The proclamation of Nov. 21 restores 
freedom of opportunity to trade in im- 
port and export. World-trade is now 
governed by very unusual influences, in- 
cluding a completely disorganized inter- 
national finance. The effects of this step 
therefore are very difficult to forecast, 
but it is probable that this will lead to 
no enlargement of the foreign demand 
already currently supplied through the 
Grain Corporation. This freedom of 
trade, however, will be reassuring to those 
producers who have felt that their eppor- 
tunity in the world-market has been ob- 
structed by this export control. 

“At the same time, the elimination of 
import restriction will probably attract 
into the United States Canadian wheat 
and wheat flour, which is of that strong 
type that is in relatively light supply in 
the United States owing to the partial 
crop failure of our northwestern states, 
and on these particular grades of wheat 
and wheat flour the elimination of the 
import embargo should probably tend to 
mes: United States prices, which are 
far above the government guaranty price 
basis, to the extent of even 80c per bu 
in some varieties. 

“At all events, the elimination of these 
obstructions to private trade will tend 
to re-form the broken international trade 
connections, and these connections must 
be, step by step, allowed to function so 
that they may carry the burden of inter- 
national commerce when the Grain Cor- 
poration finishes its official mission next 
spring or summer. The opportunity to 

radually reconstruct these in exceeding- 
y desirable, in view of the great dif- 
ficulties of present ocean transport and 
international finance. 


WHEAT CROP INFORMATION 


“Against the June promise of 1,250,- 
000,000 bus of wheat in the United 
States, the last official estimate of the 
Department of Agriculture indicates 
917,000,000, as against a crop last year 
of 918,000,000 bus. From this crop of 
practically the same size there has left 
the farm, up to Nov. 14—four and one- 
half months—a total*of 582,000,000 bus, 
against 559,000,000 for the same period 
last year. From this movement there is in 
store in all elevators and mills, Nov. 14, 
288,000,000 bus, against 291,000,000 last 
year, and the theoretical estimate of 
wheat still on the farm (above seed re- 

uirements) to move into market during 
the balance of this crop-year is 238,000,- 
000 bus, against 271,000,000 a year ago. 

“It is interesting to note that, apply- 
ing the percentages of crop movement to 
be expected month by month from the 
records of the Department of Agricul- 
ture extending over many years, the 
wheat movement from the farm, repre- 
sented: in the 582,000,000 bus above, is 
70,000,000 more than the ayerage rate of 
marketing. I emphasize this ause I 
have seen the statement in irresponsible 
uarters that the Wheat Director and the 

ailroad Administration were combining 
to hold back the wheat crop on the farm. 
The figures themselves answer this. 


WHEAT DIRECTOR CONTROL 


“It should be made clear also that the 
Wheat Director has no authority in the 
Wheat Guaranty act for control of -max- 
imum prices. e whole act was framed 


on the assumption that we had an enor- 
mous crop of wheat that could not be 


encept through ©. government 


marketed 








agency paying the guaranty price. In- 
stead of that, 80 per cent of the move- 
ment from farms has gone into channels 
outside of the Grain Corporation alto- 
gether, and the accumulation of wheat by 
the Grain Corporation has fallen short 
by 80,000,000 bus of the high point of 
last year. There is no method to con- 
trol within bounds the price of wheat 
and flour in this country except the natural 
pressure of the crop. The Grain Cor- 
poration can only secure wheat for re- 
sale by first purchasing, and in purchas- 
ing can only pay the guaranty price 
basis. The market generally is above 
that basis. 

“Within the last week the Grain Corpo- 
ration, in order to be sure that mills are 
adequately supplied with raw material on 
which mill competition could operate in 
the protection of the consumer, has re- 
sold from its accumulated stocks to the 
extent of 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 bus for 
mill consumption. It is probable that 
this reselling, with the opening of im- 


flour manufactured from wheat, the per- 
centage of extraction, nor separation, nor 
is there any authority to impose the use 
of substitute flours, wholly or by admix- 
ture, on the people of the United States. 


RETAIL FLOUR SITUATION 


“The partial crop failure in the north- 
western states, where is grown the strong 
wheat of the United States, has given 
this year a premium, because of its 
scarcity, to that quality of wheat. Coin- 
cidently with the saldtive scarcity of 
strong wheats (which make more loaves 
to the barrel of flour), the people of the 
United States have undoubtedly increased 
the bakery trade as against the household 
consumption. There is a real reason why 
the baker should prefer a flour which 
makes more loaves of bread to the bar- 
rel, but the same reason does not main- 
tain in household use. I have felt that, 
if the individual consumer has an op- 

ortunity to exercise his preference fair- 
y, and prefers to pay a higher price for 





France until the next harvest. 


end have been opened. 





FRANCE NEEDS 330,000,000 BUS 
OF GRAIN; BRITAIN OFFERS SHIPS 


Lonpon, Ene., Dec. 2.—(Special Cablegram)—The British govern- 
ment has agreed to furnish transport facilities for all grain needed by 


The total requirements of France are estimated at 330,000,000 bus, 
of which America will be expected to supply about 154,000,000. 


The British government has concluded that settlement of the central 
Europe famine problem is only possible under a large international credit 
arrangement amounting probably to $100,000,000. Negotiations toward this 


L. F. Brozexman. 








port opportunity, will protect our con- 
sumers against inflated flour prices, and 
the use of these natural protective meth- 
ods can not be objected to, soundly, by 
the producer or any other class. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS 


“The export record for the four and 
one-half months shows exports of 62,576,- 
000 bus of wheat and 6,763,000 bbls of 
flour, or the equivalent of 93,000,000 bus 
of wheat, compared with the same period 
last year of 71,026,000 bus of wheat and 
6,495,000 bbls of flour, or a total equiva- 
lent of 100,000,000 bus of wheat. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 

“In the four and one-half months the 
mills of the United States have produced 
55,571,000 bbls of flour, against the same 
period last year of 45,708,000 bbls, That 
is, the mill production of four and one- 
half months has exceeded last year’s rec- 
ord by almost 10,000,000 bbls, while flour 
exports have been almost identical. This 
indicates either that the people of the 
United States are eating flour and bread 
at a greatly expanded ratio, or else that 
the invisible stocks of flour in the United 
States are increasing rapidly. Probably 
the truth lies between the two, and that 
there has been an expansion of bread 
consumption (which is distinctly in the 
national interest, because bread is still 
the cheapest food and replaces necessar- 
ily higher-priced foods), and also there 
is possibly an enlargement of domestic 
flour stocks. This latter phase may even 
have bordered on flour-hoarding, as a 


great many irresponsible stories have cir 


culated to the effect that flour will be 
scarce, which a study of the figures of 
wheat supply does not indicate, and that 
there is contemplated the putting into 
use of substitute and war flours. 

“On this latter point I desire to make 
it clear that the Wheat Director can see 
no authority in the wheat act for pre- 
scribing or controlling the character of 


a preferred character of goods, no re- 
sponsibility attached to us. 

“Retailers complain that they cannot 
handle in their trade for a proper trade 
turnover the character of pure wheat 
flour which we buy for the export trade. 
We are planning an effort to see whether 
the individual consumers will buy at a 
lower price a pure wheat flour, perfect- 
ly nutritious and of satisfactory quality 
but not as white in color as the highly 
separated flours for which they are now 
paying advanced prices. We propose, 
therefore, to put into the retail stores 
of the larger eastern cities, under our 
own trade-name, ‘United States Grain 
Corporation Standard Pure Wheat Flour,’ 
our regular standard flour, and to see if 
on a sound business basis, and allowing 
the roper trade-handling margins 
eiouah the established facilities of 
wholesalers and retailers, this flour can 
be offered to the consumer in such a 
manner that the economical housewife 
can make a saving, if she so desires. We 
shall have this flour generally in the re- 
tail trade within the next three weeks. 
I have no forecast to make as to whether 
it may be accepted for general consump- 


tion, but at least the opportunity will be 


there. 
PRICE ADVANCES 


“It is interesting to note that the raw 
material raised by the producer—wheat— 
advanced, to June, 1919, from the level 
of 1913, 166 per cent. In the same pe- 
riod, the ‘semi-manufactured product— 
flour—handled by 


wholesaler, ad- 
vanced 127 per cent; and the finished 


product handled by the baker—bread— 
reaching the consumer, advanced 74 per 
cent. 

“Overzealous flour salesmen sometimes 
attempt to influence prospective custom- 
ers into consummating purchases by over- 
stating or misstating conditions. The ex- 
act information is in our office through 
our licensee reports in a manner which 
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no trade agency ever had before, and 
will continue to be available, week by 
week, until the Grain Corporation closes 
its administration. We greatly desire 
that. information. placed in the service 
of the public for their guidance and pro- 
tection. 





To Flour Jobb and Brokers 


The following supplementary announce- 
ment was issued by Mr. Barnes on Nov. ° 


29: 

The Wheat Director desires to place 
before you for your consideration and 
your co-operation and tance one 
phase of the flour situation to which he 
has given considerable thought, because 
of the obligations of office of Wheat Di- 
rector. 

There is a widespread feeling that our 
own people are reckless in their expendi- 
tures and that the practice of thrift has 
fallen into, disuse. On the other hand, 
enough communications reach the Wheat 
Director and the various offices of the 
Grain Corporation to indicate that 
of our people desire ‘to practice thrift, 
but, manifestly, it is impossible to tell 
whether that is a substantial portion of 
the buying public or not. 

The Wheat Director’s conviction is 
that, with war over, interference with 
the individual preference of our people 
is to be approached with great hesitancy. 
He also feels that that section of our 
people who do wish to buy the lower- 
priced flours should not be shut off from 
the opportunity to do so because the 
trade distribution machinery does not 
carry through to the retail distributor 
that kind of flour. 

The recent efforts of the Wheat Di- 
rector, then, are being directed toward 
an effort to provide, in the centers of 
population at least, some retailers who 
do handle the lower-priced flours. We 
cannot fairly ask the trade facilities to 
go contrary to their experience and their 
own trade sense, and carry an unsalable 
article simply on a theory; but in case of 
uncertainty, I feel I have a right to ask 
the cordial co-operation of the trades, 
uninfluenced, certainly, by the considera- 
tion of any larger profit in other flours. 

The Wheat Director feels that the 
established trade facilities are the ave- 
nue through which the consumer should 
be supplied, and does ask the jobbing 
trade to help directly in furthering this 
step. 

We expect to be able to allow preser- 
vation of normal trade margins, whole- 
sale and retail, and to offer the winter 
straight pure wheat flour which the 
Grain Corporation buys so that it may 
generally retail in the eastern district at 
about 75c per 12-lb paper sack, and $1.50 
per % bbl, paper, with a small premium 
for 4% bbl, cotton. We have no desire to 
monopolize this trade, or to continue in 
flour distribution through the domestic 
channels except in line with the policy 
outlined above, and if the retail stores 
can supply themselves outside of the 
Grain Corporation entirely with a similar 
quality of flour, at a similar price, so 
that the consumer may have the pur- 
chasing opportunity contemplated in our 
own efforts, we shall be quite content. 

I ask each of the flour jobbers, in their 
own field and in their own community, 
to interest themselves actively in further- 
ing this retail opportunity. 

The vice-presidents in charge of each 
Grain Corporation zone will answer in- 
quiries as to how to get the Grain Cor- 
poration flour into these channels, if that 
is the avenue desired. 





Inquiry on Transportation Tax 


In a bulletin to members of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation the matter of 
transportation tax is discussed. A letter 
from the federation’s attorneys, Reed & 
Rogers, is quoted; it asks members to 
give in detail the practical effect of the 
last ruling of the Treasury department, 
especially detailing the annoyance and 
expense of the last Treasury decision on 
the subject of freight taxation in connec- 
tion with export shipments and billing, 
and particularly the embarrassment, de- 
lay and expense due to the attitude of 
the Grain Corporation in that connection. 

As the attorneys wee ange ee a re- 
argument of the question get a re- 
a any of the ruling they state that they 
would appreciate prompt answers. 
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Decreased production, which has been 
looked for for weeks, so far has not ma- 
terialized. Despite the fact that some 
mills report difficulty in getting shipping 
directions, Minneapolis mills are running 
pretty close to capacity. The output for 
the week ending Raberday last was 442,- 
075 oy. Th Ta erage 81 per cent of ca- 

in the face of reports that 
mice is quiet and difficulty is — 
enced in interesting buyers in new busi- 
ness or getting them to order out flour 
that has been on the books upwards of 
80 days. 

According to reports, demand now is 
coming ween oe f from buyers who ca- 
ter to household trade. Short fancy 
patents are wanted more than any other 

rade. However, demand is spotted. 

epresentative bakers who draw on the 
Northwest for their supplies of flour are 
said to have anticipated their needs for 
the next 30 to 60 days. Still, there is 
intermittent inquiry, and bookings for 
the week were sufficient to keep the 
mills sold up close to the Grain Corpo- 
ration limits. 

Prices for the week were 35@95c high- 
er on patents, but practically unchanged 
on clears. Short family patent is quot- 
ed at $14.40@14.60 bbl, standard patent 
$13.70@14.30, and bakers patent $13.30 
@13.95, in 98-lb cotton sacks; first clear 
$9, second clear $6@6.40, in 140-lb jute 
sacks, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 

MILLFEED 


A little better feeling is noticeable in 
millfeed in the last two days, due, in all 
probability, to the colder weather. Mills 
generally report a better demand, and 
some have advanced their prices on bran 
and middlings $1 ton. Red dog, how- 
ever, continues quiet and weak in price. 

While mills ask nominally $39@39.50 
ton for bran, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, jobbers declare they are able 
to pick up enough distress offerings to 
take care of their requirements, at 
around $38@38.50. It is understood that 
transit offerings in the East are readily 
obtainable at $1 ton under what ship- 
pers in the West ask. Resellers in the 
East have dominated the market there 
for a long time, and they apparently 
still have a lot of feed coming to them. 

One local jobber this week sold a 
round lot of standard middlings for Jan- 
uary shipment on the basis of $41 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Job- 
bers generally, however, ask $1 ton over 
prompt for January shipment. 

s quote standard middlings at $41 
@42 ton, flour middlings at $51@53, red 
dog $60@61, rye middlings $41, in 100- 
lb sacks, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Fiour Pet. of 

output activity 
... Bo Sa errs re 442,075 81 
Be OE, 6s 66 5 cise pv'ceses 486,240 89 
MND. (ewan sds cdsccobverve 400,225 76 
Two years ago .........:. 530,840 103 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 
Weekly 


No. capacity Output Pct. 

A919¢...... 47 273,270 177,940 65 
2988 0.6 cen 4 273,270 190,915 69 
1919f...... 61 387,810 272,615 70 
*Week ended Nov. 29. tWeek ended 





MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 25 were in operation Dec. 2: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.'s mill. 

-Century Milling Co.’s -" 

National Milling Co.’s mil 

Northwestern ° Consolidated “Milling Co., A, 
B, C, D and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Nov. 29, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 


bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
..2,819 3,130 2,106 3,482 


D, E, F 


1915 


Minneapolis 7,290 








Duluth ........ 193 4,408 1,028 1,262 6,811 
Totals ....... 3,012 7,538 3,134 4,744 13,101 
Duluth, b’d’d. . 343 176 
Totals ....... 3,012 7,538 3,134 5,807 13,277 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Nov. 29 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1919 1918 1917 1916 

Minneapolis .. 45,287 49,439 38,554 47,255 
Duluth ....... 9,036 658,958 12,995 14,290 
Totals ...... 54/328 108,397 651,549 61,545 
DwIete, PAE. ease cocks Vacs 1,935 
Totals ...... 64,323 108,397 61,549 63,480 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Nov. 29, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 








1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis 7,851 22,181 589 10,656 4,825 
Duluth..... 2,939 11,682 874 6,710 6,706 
Totals . 1,463 17,366 10,531 


-10,790 33,863 
Duluth, b’ a’ d.. 


Totals ...10,790 33,863 
CASH WHEAT MARKET STRONG 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis com- 
pare favorably with those of recent years 
at this time, but are entirely inadequate 
to care for the demand. Interior mills 
are not getting as much local wheat as 
they need, and those that can draw from 
this market are buying daily. In conse- 
quence, offerings throughout the week 
found ready buyers and premiums re- 
mained strong. Values were not influ- 
enced by the reports that Canadian wheat 
would be attracted to this. market 
through the removal of export and im- 
port restrictions. The Grain Corpora- 
tion’s announcement was more than offset 
by the news that the Canadian Wheat 
Board would prohibit the export of grain 
from that country. 

Farmers’ deliveries throughout the 
Northwest are negligible. At most sta- 
tions they are hardly enough to warrant 
the keeping of elevators open. Still, a 

many country houses are pretty well 
filled with wheat, and some of them are 
complaining that they are unable to get 
equipment in which to ship this wheat to 
terminals. 

The limited offerings of choice dark 
northern wheat, in face of the steady in- 
quiry from mills for this grade, is result- 
ing in abnormally high prices. Quota- 
tions are now about on a level with the 
high record established during the war 
period. High points were reached early 
in May, 1917, when No. 1 dark sold in 
Minneapolis at $3.15@3.54 bu. Last 
Monday a car of No. 1 dark northern 
sold at $3.23 bu, Minneapolis. 

A feature of the cash wheat market for 
the week has been the narrowing of the 
spread between the different ades. 

ith 51-Ib and 52-lb wheat sellin 
$2.90@2.95 bu, $3.23 for No. 1 dark 
northern does not seem out of the way. 
Millers are wondering just how high the 
market will go, but prices apparently are 
governed more than ever by the law of 
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1,463 18,226 10,875 





supply and demand. ‘Today No. 1 dark 
at $3.083@3.23 bu; No. 1 northern, 
@8.10. 
Winter wheat has been strong and 
=~ active. Prices are up about 5@10c 
or the week, Kansas No. 2 hard selling 
at $2.65@2.75 bu. 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTS ACTIVE 


Flaxseed offerings continue very light 
at Minneapolis. Crushers readily absorb 
everything offered, at firm prices. Fairly 
large shipments of Argentine seed are in 
transit, which are expected to relieve the 
situation somewhat. No. 1 flaxseed is 
quoted around $4.95@5.10 bu. 

The linseed oil meal market is very 
active. Crushers report a good demand 
from both large and small dealers for 
prompt and deferred shipments. One mill 
has practically sold its output for the 
next 30 days. Stocks are reported light, 
and dealers are anxious to. get supplies. 
Meal today is held at $76 ton, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

The export market on oil cake is 
strong. A fairly active demand is re- 
ported, with buying principally by Dutch 
importers. Some sales also were made to 
Scandinavian dealers. It is quoted at 
$78@80 ton, New York. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was very 
strong last week. Buying was fairly ac- 
tive for all grains. Choice corn was in 
brisk demand. Western, as well as Cana- 
dian, buyers were in the market. Lower 
grades were fairly active, depending a 
great deal on the weather for shipping. 
This week, holders had difficulty in dis- 
posing of their offerings, and yesterday 
there was a poor clean-up. Prices were 
lower. Closing prices yesterday (Dec. 
1): No. 3 yellow, $1.49@1.50 bu; No. 3 
mixed, $1.43@1.47. 

Oats were firm, with a fair demand. 
Choice grades were in best request. Some 
export inquiry for heavy grades. Mill 
oats were rather quiet. Closing prices: 
No. 3 white, 72@73c bu; No. 4 white, 
69@72c. 

Rye was strong, compared with the 
futures. Market was very active, with a 
good demand, especially from mills for 
choice grades. Elevators also were in the 
market. No..2 closed at $1.493%,@1.50% 
bu, or 5c up for the week. 

Barley was the strongest of all the 
grains, and prices advanced 5@7c during 
the week. Holders put up prices, and 
buyers paid them. Demand was good 
for all grades, with shippers the best 
buyers. Closing range, $1.23@1.45 bu. 

THE SCREENINGS SITUATION 

The agitation in Canada to prohibit the 
exportation of screenings is a factor in 
the market at present. It is stated au- 
thoritatively that the terminal elevators 
in western Canada have sold short on the 
better grades of screenings, and have 
obligated themselves to deliver within the 
next 60 days 3,500 tons to Canadian feed- 
ers and dealers. Those who have inves- 
tigated the situation say that the ele- 
vators will have difficulty in delivering 
half that quantity. On this account, it is 
thought that shipments to the United 
States -will be curtailed at least 50 per 
cent, 

There is a shortage in the better grades 
of screenings and, with an improved de- 
mand, prices are $1@3 ton higher for the 
week. 

PEAVEY WILL CASE DECISION 


The attempt of Mrs. Katherine Jordan 
Peavey Appleton to break the will of 
Frank H. Peavey, Minneapolis elevator 
man, who died in 1901, has again failed. 
The Minnesota supreme court has decided 
that the will should stand. 

In his will, Mr. Peavey created trust 
funds of $200,000 each for his son, George 
W. Peavey, and his two daughters, Mrs. 
Frank T. Heffelfinger and Mrs. Fred- 
erick B. Wells. The will specifically pro- 
vided that in the event of the death of 
any of the legatees without children, the 
fund in trust should revert to the estate. 

Mrs. Appleton, who was the widow of 
Geor ge W. Peavey, who died in 1913, 
as it to have this portion of the will 

en, so that she could participate in 
pe husband’s $200,000 trust fund, but 
the supreme court has decided otherwise. 
She, however, will continue to receive 
payments on $700,000 worth of stock 
which her husband transferred to Mr. 
Heffelfinger and Mr. Wells some time 
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prior to his death. This stock was to be 
paid for out of the earnings of the com- 
pany. 

Mrs. Appleton was recently married to 
Robert Appleton, of New York City. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Mill oats are higher and in good de- 
mand at 58@63c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

J. F. Cramp, Jr., is now in charge of 
the Minneapolis office of the Newsome 
Feed & Grain Co. 

E. R. Rockefeller, of E. K. Lamont & 
Sons, jobbers, Philadelphia, is in Minne- 
apolis visiting his mill connections. 

The Old-Fashioned Millers, recently in- 
corporated at St. Paul, has its office at 
816 Commerce Building. J. C. Enright 
is principal in the company. 

Durum millers report a brisk demand 
for semolinas, but durum flour is hard to 
dispose of. Durum clears are somewhat 
stronger than they have been. 

The L, G. Campbell Milling Co. is in- 
«creasing the capacity of its mill at 
Blooming Prairie, Minn., to about 500 
bbls daily. Additional equipment is now 
being installed. 

According. to the report of the Minne- 
apolis Traffic Association for the month 
of October, shipments of millfeed from 
this city during that month were 3,464 
cars, against 1,512 in 1918. 

Walter Coleman, who has been depart- 
ment sales-manager for southern. states 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has 
been placed in charge of the company’s 
branch office at Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. D. Hall, who has been correspondent 
salesman for the Marshall (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co., will represent the company in 
western Ohio. He was in Minneapolis, 
Monday, en route to his new territory. 

According to the records in .the ter- 
minal director’s office, Minneapolis during 
the month of November loaded out 8,714 
ears of flour and feed, or about 2,000 
more than in the same month a year ago. 

The W. J. Jennison Co. has placed an 
order with E. J. Dalby, northwestern 
representative of the Wolf Co., for one 
double stand, 9x30-inch ball-bearing 
Wolf roller miller for its mill at Ap- 
pleton, Minn. 

J. A. Fairchild, formerly of Janes- 
ville, Minn., is now second miller for the 
Semola Milling Co., St. Paul. This com- 
pany’s mill is ready for operation, but is 
awaiting the building of a sidetrack be- 
fore starting grinding. 

A wire received from J. H. Hammill, 
vice-president of the Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Co., announces that he has been awarded 
a contract for the machinery for the mill 
which ‘the Western Milling Co. a new 
company, will build at Oakland, Cal. 

Work on the new mill of the United 
States Cereal Co. at Minneapolis has 
been delayed on account of difficulty in 
getting the necessary shipments of steel 
and crushed rock. However, the foun- 
dations are in and the walls for the first 
story are nearly completed. 

Douglas W. Lackey, of Chicago, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the American 
Corn Millers’ Federation, is in Minneap- 
olis today en route home from a hunting 
trip in northern Minnesota. Mr. Lackey 
was fortunate enough to bag a deer that 
weighed 250 lbs dressed. 

It is now thought that the mill which 
the state of Minnesota will build for test- 
ing the various grades of wheat grown in 
the state will be located in Minneapolis, 
instead of St. Paul, as was at first an- 
nounced, A site in the switching zone 
of the Minneapolis milling district is be- 
ing sought. 

The estate of the late Ralph C. Bag- 
ley, vice-president of the Atlantic Ele- 
vator Co., Minneapolis, is valued at $100,- 
000, according to the will which has been 
filed in probate court. The estate is left 
in trust to the widow, and upon her death 
is to be equally distributed between the 
three children, 

H. L, Geissler, northwestern repre- 
sentative of the Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Co., recently sold grinders 
to Clarence C. Gray, St. Paul, Minn., 
Gopher Grain Co. St. Paul, Buffalo 
(Minn.) Flour Mills, Farmers’ Grain & 
Elevator Co., Le Sueur, Minn., American 
Barley Co., Carver, Minn., and Interstate 
Flour & Feed Co., Minneapolis. 
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Southwestern millers reported lighter 
demand this week, with the coal situa- 
tion, the car shortage, the lifting of em- 
bargoes, and the sales of flour by the 
Grain Corporation the most important 
factors bearing upon the condition. How- 
ever, with practically every one of the 
larger mills here booked forward from 
30 to 60 days, Kansas City millers dis- 
play no anxiety; in fact the major por- 
tion express satisfaction with the situa- 
tion, despite the delay in shipping in- 
structions. Millers are counteracting 
this delay by doing a day-to-day business 
on small orders. 

Patent flours again led in inquiry, with 
straights and clears in little request be- 
cause of the greater number of the trade 
preferring to await the outcome of the 
bids submitted to the government by the 
mills, and the sales which may result 
from those purchases. It is generally 
understood by the trade that the govern- 
ment is not intending to offer flour at 
a reflection of the purchase price, but 
really intends to lower quotations ma- 
terially, with a considerable loss to itself. 

The trade was not inclined to purchase 
in round lots this week, evidently being 
satisfied to await a steadiness in the 
market which it believes will be forth- 
coming shortly. Bakers are looking for- 
ward to very weak government prices, 
and are not willing to purchase now, with 
mill quotations materially higher. 

Southwestern mills did very little ex- 
port business this week, and in only one 
instance was a really favorable report 
received, the sale of 20,000 bbls of flour 
Thursday and Friday. 

Due to the continued fluctuations of 
the wheat market, flour prices cannot be 
quoted with any degree of accuracy; 
however, at present the wheat market is 
stronger, and flour prices, generally, are 
15@25c higher. Short patents range 
$12.45@13, and standards $12.05@12.40. 
Straights, which are in extremely weak 
demand, are quoted at $11.50@12.20. In- 
quiry for clears is the weakest for 
months. Quotations are as follows: first 
clear, $9.25@10; second clear, $7.45@ 
8.10; low-grade, $5.95@6.45. 


MILLFEED 


The coal strike and the unfavorable 
weather have been dominant factors in 
the increase in bran quotations, which 
have, in the last two days, advanced 40c 
@$1 ton. One large dealer reported the 
disposal of 10 cars of bran at $1.90 per 
100 Ibs, Kansas City. Practically the 
whole demand came from middlemen, the 
retailers not yet having felt the advance. 
While the major portion of the East is 
out of the market, considerable inquiry 
came from Illinois, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Missouri, but with no sales reported 
in those states. January bran in round 
lots is quoted at $1.85 here, and $1.88 
Omaha. Quotations are as _ follows, 
prompt shipment: bran, $387@38 ton; 
brown shorts, $44@45; gray shorts, $48 
@4840. Demand for standard and flour 
middlings unchanged, with the former 
slightly up, and the latter not maintain- 
ing such a wide range. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 93,600 bbls, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour - Pet. of 
output activity 
Thie WOM. ..s6 céewdceud sss 76,475 81 
Eset . WOOK <0 cs tv. 6c ave ceuss 83,500 89 
WOOP BBW oidkics ccabeicetass 45,800 56 


Two years ago .........005 85,700 104 
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SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 89 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 443,650 364,876 82 
Last week ....... 446,670 395,993 88 
Year ago ........ 401,070 267,886 66 
Two years ago... 293,920 273,879 92 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 13,739 bbls this week, 10,799 last 
week, 43,250 a year ago and 4,671 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 47 report do- 
mestic business good, 24 fair, and Il 
slow and quiet. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 24,000 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ......ese++eee4+ 22,605 96 
Last week ....csscorereess 22,247 92 
ZOGP GS cccacvedessesess 22,369 88 


ROBINS SUIT A FIASCO 


In the federal court at Fort Scott, 
Kansas, recently, a jury returned a ver- 
dict in favor of the Rea-Patterson Mill- 
ing Co., Coffeyville, Kansas, in a suit 
brought against it by Paul E. Robins, 
alleging damages in the sum of $160,000 
for claimed breach of contract. Robins, 
who has operated variously in the South 
and Southeast under name of National 
Flour Mills Co., Roth-Robins Co., Food 
Products Co., National Products Co. and 
other styles, secured the contract from 
the Rea-Patterson company without their 
knowledge of his record, and subsequent- 
ly based his claim for damage upon it. 
In the course of the trial, various facts 
were brought out in connection with 
Robins’ record. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ENTERTAINS 


Forty millers and members of the flour 
and grain trade in and in the immediate 
neighborhood of Kansas City were guests 
of The Northwestern Miller at a dinner 
given at the Hotel Muehlebach last night. 

The dinner, which was arranged in 
compliment to Mr. Raikes, European 
representative of The Miller, was also 
attended by William C. Edgar, its edi- 
tor, Robert E. Sterling, manager of the 
Kansas City office, acting as host. Amer- 
ican and British flags were featured in 
the decorations, and following a musical 
programme and informal addresses by 
various members of the company. Mr. 
Raikes described in detail present trade 
conditions in Europe and the prospects 
for resumption of flour business follow- 
ing decontrol next month. 

Mr. Raikes is spending this week call- 
ing on millers at some of the more im- 
portant southwestern milling towns. 


NOTES 


A. C. Davis has purchased the Sar- 
gent (Neb.) Roller Mills from C. C. 
Fowler. 

H. G. Randall, manager Midlend Flour 
Milling Co., is on a short vacation in 
Wichita, Kansas. 

G. B. Wood, Iowa representative of 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., is spend- 
ing a few days in the home office. 

E. V. Hoffman, manager of the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., spent Thanksgiving 
at the family home at Enterprise, Kan- 
sas. 

The Yoakum (Texas) Mill & Elevator 
Co, is expending $50,000 in new machin- 
ery, and in the erection of a concrete 
building. 

A. W. Pound, assistant secretary Mill- 
ers’ Export Association, has assumed the 






responsibilities of A. P. Husband dur- * 
ing the latter’s absence. 
'_L, S. Mohr, president Zenith Milling 


Co., returned Friday from Reading, Pa., 


only sister, Miss Sue M. Mohr. 


J. L. Rodney, president of the Abi- 


lene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and the 


Warrensburg (Mo.) Mills, has returned 
from a three weeks’ trip to the East. 

R. A. Jeannerette, of the Moore-Seavy- 
er Grain Co., was recently elected to a 
membership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade through a transfer from W. H. 
Perrine. 

A news item states that two flour con- 
cerns have purchased sites for the pur- 
pose of building flour warehouses at 
Little Rock, Ark., on track, and to cost 
$30,000 or more. 

Due to the mayors of Greater Kan- 
sas City ggg Nov. 11, Armistice 
Day, a holiday, demurrage claims are 
not collectible under the demurrage code, 
which disallows collection on any claim 
on national, state, or municipal holidays. 

R. A. Gilcrest, formerly of McCook, 
Neb., recently purchased the Stamford 
(Neb.) Mills for $10,000. The plant has 
a capacity of 60 bbls daily, and is op- 
erated by water and an oil engine. The 
concern will hereafter be known as Gil- 
crest Bros. Mills. 

John W. Cain, sales-manager Midland 
Flour Mills Co., on return from the East 
stated that there seemed to be no end to 
the strength of quotations on patent 
flours there. Millers in that territory, he 
said, are looking forward to much higher 
prices unless radical changes occur in 
the wheat market. 

Among Kansas City visitors this week 
were: R. W. Sewall, sales-manager for 
Willis Norton & Co., Topeka millers; 
C. M. Shelton, manager Hadley Milling 
Co., Olathe, Kansas; L. R. Hurd, presi- 
dent Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, and 
G. G. Sohlberg, president Acme Milling 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Joseph Whyte, of the Adams-Whyte 
Grain Co., has disposed of his stock in 
that company and announced that he 
would become interested in a Kansas 
City firm to be known as the Smith- 
Whyte Grain Co. W. D. and W. E. 
Smith, of Macedonia, Iowa, will be the 
associate members. Mr. Whyte recently 
applied for a treasury membership in 
the exchange. 

The Dover (Okla.) mill, which was 
purchased Sept. 20 by the Oklahoma 
Flour Mills Co., is being overhauled, aft- 
er which additional machinery, and a 
new Diesel type Fairbanks-Morse oil en- 
gine will be installed. Upon completion 
the capacity of the plant will be 200 bbls 
flour daily. The Enid mill, also owned 
by the Oklahoma Flour Mills Co., is un- 
dergoing reconstruction and_ receiving 
new machinery, and will be ready to op- 
erate within about two weeks. 

J. B. Hupp, general manager of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Wichita, is plan- 
ning the erection of a new Board of 
Trade building there, on property already 
owned by Mr. Hupp and his associates 
just north of the —— Building, al- 
so owned by them and the present home 
of the Wichita Board of Trade. A steel 
and concrete structure of the most mod- 
ern type and several stories high is con- 
templated. At the same time extensive 
improvements will be made in the Sedg- 
wick Building. 





Pacific Mail Co.’s Plans 

San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 29.—Appli- 
cation for Pier 40 has been made by the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. to the State 
Board of Harbor Commissioners, which 
will give the company five wharves to 
handle the expected increase in the vol- 
ume of cargo expected next year, when 
the new fleet of transpacific passenger 
and freight carriers are put into opera- 
tion, It is expected that the incoming 
and outgoing cargo will reach 1,500,000 
tons next year, according to officials of 
the Pacific Mail. 

R. C. Mason. 





The Department of Agriculture is urg- 
ing southern farmers to store their cot- 
ton and stop waste: It is estimated the 
cotton raisers lose $30,000,000 annually on 
an average from weather damage to bales 
of cotton left in the open. 
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_  DULUTH-SUPERIOR | 

Doururn, Minn., Dec. Po ig tis 
the past week were grinding for 
cleaning up deliveries on orders for the 
East to go out on the last boats of the 
season. A little more vessel space could 
be used, but there is not much likelihood 
of boats running ep the regular clos- 
ing date. Practically everything lined oe 
to go out has been taken care of, an 


from now on business to the East will be — 


all-rail. 

The general demand for family patent 
flour-held up well, induced by the strong- 
er wheat market. Clear ruled slow. 
Stocking up for future needs is still 
going on. Prices were about 20c bbl 
higher all around. 

A steady demand for durum flour from 
central and eastern territory continues, 
sales being of cars and part cars. The 
advancing wheat market has apparently 
encouraged new bookings. Orders have 
been sufficient to keep the mill busy to 
make deliveries. 

Strength in rye brought a fair inquiry 
for the flour last week, but little or no 
business resulted. This was the first sign’ 
of interest shown by buyers in a lon 
time. Prices have advanced 10@20c bbL 

The advent of cold weather has brought 
signs of new life to millfeed, and a good 
demand is expected to develop soon. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


TE WHER 2 rciccssasscecen 

Last week .......ceseseeee 28,095 76 
ROME PORE voss ccc ee vdaguswe 27,230 73 
TWO years AGO ......eeeeee 42,085 114 


NOTES 


The movement of grain from the coun- 
try is expected to be very light from 
now on. 

The annual meeting of the Consolidat- 
ed Elevator Co., of Duluth, will be held 
Dec. 16 in New York. 

C. T. Mears, of the Itasca Elevator Co., 
has been elected a director of the Duluth 
Board of Trade to succeed John H. Ball, 
resigned. 

The Zinsmaster-Smith Bread Co. has 
given notice of an advance of Ic per loaf 


in the price of its bread to dealers, effec- 


tive Dec. 1, 


A community purchasing agency han- 
dling army supplies has been opened here, 
and has been doing a heavy business. It 
is supplied from St. Paul, and receives 
a carload of merchandise every day. 


The United Grain Co., which has been 
doing business on the Duluth Board of 
Trade for about 10 years, has decided to 
close out. The poor business of the past 
two years is the cause. John H. Ball is 
manager of the company. 


B. Stockman, president of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, and E. M. White, of the 
White Grain Co., were members of a 
party of Duluth business men who left 
this evening for Port Arthur to visit the 
business men of that city. 


Lake navigation will wind up this 
week. The severe cold of the past two 
days has made ice in the slips, and boats 
move about with difficulty. The Soo Canal 
is still open, but the cold wave prevalent 
here will hit there in a day or two. 


The final rate on wheat by lake, Du- 
luth to Buffalo, is 3144c bu, with winter 
storage cargoes getting 5c. Shippers ad- 
vise that all of the wheat contracted. for 
eastern delivery has been shipped. Late 
loadings of coarse grains will cut down 
stocks, but there will be more grain here 
at the close than was looked for. 


Franklin Paine, who has been manager 
of the Duluth Board of Trade Clearing 
Association for 25 years, has retired, and 
will take a rest in Florida. George F. 
Foster, who has been local manager for 
H. L. Hankinson & Co., has succeeded 
him, and G. W. Higby has come here 
from Minneapolis to take charge of the 
Duluth office of the Hankinson company. 


The Tioga, bound down the lakes from 
Duluth with 39,000 bus barley and 70,000 
bus of wheat, stranded on Eagle River 
reef, oné-of the most dangerous spots on 
Lake Superior, last Wednesday. 
crew got off safely, but the steamer broke 
up in the heavy winds the latter part 
of the week. The boat belonged to the 
Massey Steamship Co., was valued at 
$175,000, and her cargo at $250,000. 

F, G. Carson. 
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Interest was taken by the flour trade 
in Chicago during the week in the pos- 
sibility of wheat and flour, mainly the 
latter, coming into this country from 
across the Canadian border. Relief was 
felt when it was announced that the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board would handle both 
wheat and flour, and that any profit 
made thereby, especially on flour, would 
be the property of the board. However, 
there were rumors to the effect that 95 
per cent patent could be made of Cana- 
dian wheat and shipped into this country 
as low as $10.40@10.65 bbl, jute, Chi- 
cago. This might not be possible at the 
present time, but perhaps within two or 
three weeks. As soon as such rumors 
became pretty well established, some of 
the better class of brokers here began 
corresponding with millers in western 
Canada to obtain their views as to values 
and what they might be able to do. In- 
formation would indicate that there is 
not going to be very much Canadian 
wheat or flour distributed on this side. 

Half a dozen of the larger jobbers of 
flour have, without doubt, reduced their 
stocks materially within the past two or 
three weeks. Jobbers have been for- 
tunate, generally speaking, in obtaining 
a fair margin of profit on the flour they 
booked some time ago, and have been 
selling at the advanced price. 

Since flour used largely by bakers and 
housewives has reached a price around 
$12@13 bbl, some of the bakers have been 
feeling quite friendly toward good 
strong first clear. Salesmen who cater 
to the bakery trade claim that consider- 
able first clear is being used with 95 per 
cent patent. For strong grades of good 
color spring wheat clears millers gen- 
erally are asking $9.25@9.60, jute, Chi- 


cago. 

Most of the flour brokers, middlemen, 
and salesmen appear to be of the same 
mind as the jobber and wholesaler of 
flour. There are too many possibilities 
of a sudden change in prices on flour 
one way or the other to warrant a steady 
trade for the time being. Jobbers do not 
anticipate any great decline in flour if 
the supply of wheat and the cash price 
on better qualities are considered, yet 
there is the question as to deliveries of 
flour, car lots, as the winter season ad- 
vances. A slight improvement is noticed 
in the demand for millfeed, due to the 
weather being more favorable, yet values 
have not shown any great advance. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
_ ra ero 22,500 84 
Last week .......-.-se0+0. 21,500 78 
ME Fe oc bce cbeecctens 23,750 91 
Two years ago .......+..+++ 27,275 97 


THE CORN MARKET 


Corn millers and some of the Michigan 
cereal food makers were in the market 
for white corn during the week, and paid 
as high as $1.351% for new No. 4 white 
and $1.39 for No. 3 white. About 80 
per cent of the total receipts of corn are 
new, and the grading is high for this 
season. There is very little old corn of- 
fered, and four cars of No. 2 white sold 
Wednesday at $1.47. The industries 
were. in the market for the low-grades, 
having secured a fair quantity of fuel. 
The Corn Products Co. is using coke at 


its Argo plant. 
Western Iowa is offerin 
than any other section, an 


more corn 
has had a 


fair supply of cars. Central Illinois re- 
ports that farmers are more disposed to 
sell, and that a larger movement will be 
on from that section as soon as cars are 
available. The Illinois Central Railroad 
is moving an average of 160 carloads of 
grain a , Hens and reports that its orders 
for cars are increasing faster than its car 
supply. It has been promised cars by the 
Railroad Administration, but they are 
not forthcoming as fast as required. 
There is a surplus of coalears and a 
scarcity of boxcars on all railroads. 


NEW FLOUR AND FEED CONCERN 

A new flour and feed concern has 
been founded in Chicago, to be known as 
Jacobs, Stanek & Irvine, composed of A. 
C. Jacobs, who was for 12 years in the 
Chicago office as salesman for the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., J. A. Stanek, sev- 
en years with the Northwestern Consol- 
idated Milling Co. and E. W. Irvine. 
They have engaged offices at 808-810 
Unity Building. The new organization 
has made connections with one or two 
mills in the Northwest, a prominent rye 
mill, and is arranging with the South- 
west and soft wheat mills for represen- 
tation in Chicago and vicinity. 


THE WHEAT MOVEMENT 
All the wheat on the ‘ground in north- 
ern Kansas has been shipped out, and 
practically all that in Nebraska. The 
wheat movement from the West is of lib- 
eral volume, but Chicago is getting very 
little that comes on the open market. 
Spring wheats are particularly scarce, and 
the high grades are selling at the best 
prices of the season. The B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co. paid. $3.20. for a few cars of 
No. 1 dark northern spring and the Bart- 
lett-Frazier Co. paid $3.22 for a car of 
the same grade, the highest of the season. 
No. 3 dark northern sold up to $3, and 
very little was to be had at that. There 
is little spring wheat coming here except 
from northern central Illinois and Iowa, 
the latter being mainly poor stuff. 
Wheat stocks in Chicago are 18,829,000 
bus, compared with 18,254,000 last year. 
They are being reduced by liberal ship- 
ments by lake to Buffalo, several cargoes 
having been moved out this week. Public 
elevators hold 6,216,403 bus, all of which 
is practically owned by the Grain Cor- 
poration. A year ago, stocks were 5,- 
800,388 bus. There are 38 different 
grades of wheat in store, compared with 
73 a year ago. The larger holdings are 
1,816,095 bus No. 2 red, 1,868,049 bus No. 
8 red and 493,097 bus No. 4 red. There 
are 353,331 bus No. 2 hard winter and 
401,286 bus No. 3 hard. All the hard 
wheat has been sold to millers. 


NOTES 

November deliveries for the month 
were 10,000 bus each of corn and oats, 
20,000 bus rye and 1,300,000 Ibs lard. 

Minneapolis millers were good buyers 
of red winter wheat here during the 
week, and advanced prices 1@2c on Sat- 
urday. 

Omaha houses with holdings estimated 
around 5,000,000 bus each of December 
corn and oats have been free sellers, and 
liquidated their interests in the past two 
weeks. 

Charles F. Hawe, manager of the feed 
department of the American Hominy 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was in Chicago 
Thursday on his way to the Northwest 
to look over the feed situation. 

Movement of cats from the country 
continues extremely light. Primary re- 
ceipts last week of 3,117,000 bus were 
3,329,000 less than last year, and the 
smallest in over five years. Farmers 
sold oats freely early in the season 
around 75c, and have held back in their 
marketing since. 

C. A. H. Narlian, of the firm of Leslie, 





dan, Wyo., where he conducted an audit 
under the Food Administration 

tions, at which it developed that a sub- 
stantial over-assessment. had been made 
against a mill in respect to excess profits. 

Lake shipments from Chicago last week 
were 2,000 Mpls flour, 1,520,000 bus wheat 
and 180,000 bus rye to Buffalo. The 
wheat went mostly to the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. mill there.. There were also 
shipments of 59,000 bus corn to other 
lake ports. Marine insurance advances 

ual to 2c bu from now until Dec. 12, 
when the season is supposed to close. 

Probably 10 members of the Flour 
Men’s Club of Chicago will attend the 
National Federated Flour Clubs’ special 
meeting to be held in Buffalo, Dec. 10. 
Among those who have expressed their in- 
tention of being present are J. E. Steph- 
an, president, J. E Herbert, C. B. Spaul- 
ding, John Eckhart, Jr., V. Petersen, H. 
E. Cotter, Fred W. Colquhoun, secre- 
tary, and one or two others. 

A large part of the recent advance in 
corn futures is due to the extremely light 
stocks here, the small receipts and to a 
discounting of the 2,910,000,000-bu corn 
crop by the recent decline of over 60c 
from the high point of the season. A 
break in foreign exchange to the lowest 
point known has kept many traders on 
the short side. Some who have been 
bullish and long on corn for a year got 
short on the recent break. 

December corn sold up to $1.39% on 
Saturday, or 19c above the low point 
made the last week in October. May 
touched $1.33% at the same time, up 14c 
from the recent low point. A break of 
almost 4c followed the bulge on Satur- 
day, the market becoming overbought, 
and the leading longs in taking profits 
readily filled up the shorts; who came in 
around the highest prices. Exporters 
at the seaboard who bought over 200,000 
bus early in the week took their profits 
on the advance. 

Exporters have bought 2,000,000 bus 
rye in all positions within the last two 
weeks. Part of it is for winter storage. 
A good percentage of the rye business 
is being done by P. M. Gray & Co., of 
New York, and is understood to be for 
Belgium and Scandinavia. The Belgium 
agent in the United States works through 
this house. It is said that cash is paid 
for the rye as it reaches the seaboard. 
All the rye has been hedged by holders, 
and in working the export business it is 
necessary to get the hedges in exchange 
for the cash grain. 

It is expected that the Board of Trade 
will have to spend $40,000 in repairing 
its building to make it habitable for a 
year or more. Those who favor a new 
building say it would be cheaper to tear 
down the old one and pay the high cost 
of a new one. The advantage would be 
in securing long leases of the new offices 
at a high rate. Office space throughout 
the business district is exceedingly scarce. 
A few years ago 30-year leases were 
made in new buildings at around $1.50 
a square foot, and $8 and $8.50 are now 
being secured, with very little space 
available. 





WISCONSIN 

Minwavxkee, Wis., Nov. 29.—Flour 
prices were again advanced sharply this 
week, following the upturn in cash wheat. 
Millers report a falling off in business, 
but have a fair amount of orders on hand 
and are loading out as fast as equip- 
ment can be secured. There was very 
little improvement in the car situation, 
but lake lines have been taking consider- 
able flour, which has relieved the situa- 
tion considerably. With the recent ad- 
vance, business has been coming in rather 
slowly. Prices advanced 50c¢ bbl this 
week, choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent being quoted at $14.25@ 
14.50, in cotton Y,’s. The call for straight 
was , and some fair bookings were 
made. Prices advanced in sympathy 
with patent, and were quoted at $13.15 
@13.45, in cotton 1/’s. 

Clear flour was very slow, and mills 
have an accumulation on hand. There 
were a few sales of fancy, but the lower 
grades were neglected. Prices were 
quoted at $9@10, in cotton 1,’s. 

The local trade with bakers and gro- 
cers was slow this week. Practically all 
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cate geo stocks on hand, and some are 
ahead for 60 days. Jobbers here 
are well supplied, and do not anticipate 


any. business of note before Jan. 1. 

Kansas patent was slow, large bakers 

being supplied for two months.. There 
has been little demand for future deliv- 
ery. The call from the small baker was 
only fair. Prices were held firm at 
$12.75, in cotton 1,’s. 
* ‘There was an improvement in the call 
for rye flour. Millers anticipate a bet- 
ter business from the domestic trade, and 
are looking for some export trade. In- 
quiry has been good this week. Offer- 
ings of rye have been fair, and millers 
have moderate stocks on hand. Pure 
white was quoted at $7.80@7.95; straight, 
$7.30@7.40; dark, $6.55@6:95,—in cotton 
Y,’s. 

There was a falling off in demand for 
corn flour, and millers reduced prices, 
but met with little success in obtaining 
new business from the domestic trade. 
Mills are well booked ahead, and are op- 
erating day and night. There was some 
export business to Holland, both for flour 
and meal, but grits were neglected. 
Prices were quoted at $8.75 for corn 
flour, $3.65 for corn meal, and $3.65 for 
corn grits, in 100-Ib cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: - 


Capacity Output Per ct. 

This week ......... 24,000 16,000 67 

Last week ........ 24,000 17,520 73 

Last year ......... 18,000 11,500 64 

Two years ago .... 16,000 6,500 41 
MILLFEED 


There was a decided improvement in 
demand this week. Prices were advanced 
50c@§$1 ton. Bran was in best demand. 
Middlings appear to have gotten out of 
the rut, and shippers were able to make 
fair sales. Stocks are light, and the re- 
cent cold weather with snowfall has stim- 
ulated buying in all sections. There was 
a good call for feed for January-Febru- 
ary shipment. Millers and shippers did 
not care to book so far ahead, but were 
willing to sell for December. With pros- 
pects of light operation of mills, the 
output will be greatly reduced, and job- 
bers are looking for a brisk demand from 
the trade, with scant offerings. Transit 
feed at eastern junction points sold more 
freely. There was an improved demand 
from the Wisconsin trade, both for bran 
and middlings. Trade in mixed cars 
with flour was good. 


NOTES 

The Downing (Wis.) Feed Mills are 
being improved by the installation of 
two electric motors. 

Rye is being shipped to Buffalo for 
winter storage. On Friday a steamer 
took 200,000 bus from Milwaukee eleva- 
tors. 

Various millers in Ohio have lately 
been purchasing wheat from the United 
States Grain Corporation, to be shipped 
out of elevators at Milwaukee. 

M. J. Cohn, of the Northwestern Feed 
Co., R. P. Purchase, of the Interstate 
Flour & Feed Co., Minneapolis, and H. 
V. Lancaster, of the Lancaster Commis- 
sion Co., St. Louis, were here Friday, 
calling on the feed jobbers. 

The flour production of the Milwau- 
kee mills, for the month of November 
was 65,920 bbls, compared with 77,900 in 
October and 19,000 in November, 1918. 
The rye flour production for November 
was 15,350 bbls, compared with 27,670 
in October, and 16,300 in November, 
1918. 

The local freight rates on grain and 
grain products, carloads, from Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, have been advanced 
one-half cent per 100 lbs, and from Kan- 
sas City, St. Joseph, Atchison and Leav- 
enworth one and one-half cents, to prac- 
tically all points in Wisconsin, effective 
Dec. 1. 

Under new reconsigning tariffs appli- 
cable at Milwaukee, effective Dec. 1, no 
charge will be made when grain cars are 
ordered to a point beyond Miiwaukee, 
providing the reconsigning order is b+ 
en within the free demurrage ‘ 
When cars are ordered swite to a 
= within the terminal or to a point 

‘yond, after expiration of the free de- 
murrage period, the charge will be $2 
per car in addition to demurrage charge. 


H. N. Wirsox. 
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An extraordinarily good demand ex- 
ists in the domestic market for flour. 
Bakers realize that there is a likelihood 
of the price being advanced after Dec. 
15, the date fixed for the raising of the 
United States embargo on importations 
of wheat and flour, and are buying all 
they can at present prices. Sales are be- 
ing Pres we § however, on account of the 
shortage of spring wheat and by the rul- 
ing of the Canadian Wheat Board to the 
effect that flour is not to be sold for 
more than 30 days’ shipment. For these 
reasons, mills are unable to accept all 
the business offering. Quotations: stand- 
ard grade spring wheat flour, $10.90 bbl, 
in 98-lb bags, net cash terms, delivered 
Ontario points. 

There was a slight improvement in de- 
mand for winter wheat flour early in the 
week, but the orders were easily filled 
from stocks and the inquiry seems to 
have fallen off. Local quotations on soft 
winter wheat flour are $9.45@9.55 bbl, 
in second-hand jute bags, f.o.b. Toronto, 
or $9.60, f.0.b. Montreal. 

No orders for over-sea shipment have 
been placed by the Canadian Wheat 
Board this week, but it is understood 
that the board is finding a good demand 
for spring wheat flour, and mills are ex- 
pecting further orders for this grade 
soon. 

WHEAT 

The slightly increased activity in the 
winter wheat flour market has had the 
usual effect on demand for winter wheat, 
and farmers are experiencing less difficul- 
ty in disposing of their holdings. For 
No. 2 red or white, millers are paying 
$1.95@2 bu, in wagonloads at mill door, 
country points. The car-lot price is 
5c bu over street quotations. Delivered 
at Montreal this grade of wheat is worth 
$2.30 bu, in store. Lower grades range 
down as low as 35c bu or more below 
these prices. 

Western spring wheat continues very 
scarce in Ontario. Mills are unable to 
get anything like sufficient for their re- 
quirements. Nothing further has been 
learned as to how the allotment system 
is to be carried out, and mills have no 
idea what their receipts are likely to be. 
Today’s price for No. 1 northern at Lake 
Huron ports is $2371, bu, track, with 
other grades at the usual spreads. 


MILLFEED 


There is little or no inquiry for mill- 
feed. Colder weather is beginning to set 
in, in this province, and demand should 
improve. The quotation for bran is $45 
ton, in mixed cars with flour, delivered 
Ontario points; shorts, $52. 


OATMEAL 


The market is still unsatisfactory. An 
advance in the price of oats is forcing 
mills to ask higher prices, and the quota- 
tion today for rolled oats is $4.50@4.60 
in 98-lb bags, in car lots, and $4.60@ 
4.70 for less than car lots. 

One or two inquiries from overseas 
have been received during the week, but 
so far no business has resulted. The de- 
cline in sterling exchange and the ad- 
vancing price of oats have put Canadian 
prices considerably out of line with quo- 
tations prevailing on the other side. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Deliveries of Ontario oats and barley 
are small. It is expected, however, that 


with colder weather and firmer roads 
these will improve. Quotations; No. 2 


white Ontario oats, 90@91e bu, track, 







country points; barley, $1.50; buckwheat, 
$140@142; peas, $2.75; No. 3 yellow 
corn, $1.60@1.63, track, Toronto. 


NOTES 

The average cost of bakers’ bread in 
Canada in September was exactly 7c lb, 
delivered to consumers. 

The market for Canadian Milling Co. 
shares was less buoyant this week. Ogil- 
vie common went back to 280 on Thurs- 
day, after being above 290 earlier in the 
week. 

C. B. Watts, secretary of the Domin- 
ion Millers’ Association, Toronto, visited 
Montreal on Tuesday. He met- James 
Stewart, chairman Canadian Wheat 
Board. 

Official statistics show a slight increase 
in the cost of flour to Canadian bakeries 
in the month of September, when the 
average per bbl was $10.77, as against 
$10.74 in August. 

By the end of this year, the number 
of merchant vessels in the fleet of the 
government of Canada will number at 
least 23. This is about half the num- 
ber the government proposes to own and 
operate when its present programme of 
construction is complete, 


A number of Ontario flour millers have 
neglected to file reports of their opera- 
tions with the Canadian Wheat Board, 
and it is now proposed that any who con- 
tinue to do so will be deprived of the 
carrying charges on wheat held in store 
for their account. “They may be cut off 
also from further supplies of Manitoba 
wheat. 


The Canadian government has pub- 
lished an official estimate of the area 
sown with winter wheat in Canada, which 
places this at 776,400 acres, compared 
with 714,700 a year ago. Of the total 
named, 717,000 acres are in Ontario, 38,- 
400 in Alberta and minor quantities in 
other provinces. The crop entered the 
winter in prime condition. 


Some of the members of the milling 
trade attending a meeting of the Cana- 
dian millers’ committee, held in Toronto 
on Nov. 24, were J. E. Weeks, Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
Charles Ritz, Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., C. E. Austin, Interpro- 
vincial Flour Mills, Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask., 
and J. H. F. Green, Ellison Milling & 
Elevator Co., Ltd., Lethbridge, Alta. 





MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que., Nov. 29.—There is no 
change in the local flour situation. A 
steady business continues in spring wheat 
flour, there being a fair demand for sup- 
plies. The market is active. Sales of 
car lots for shipment to country points 
were made at $11 bbl, in jute bags, ex- 
track, Montreal freights, and to city bak- 
ers at $11, ex-track, or at $11.10 deliv- 
ered, all less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

The market for winter wheat flour is 
quiet, as the demand is principally for 
broken lots, with supplies on spot ample 
to meet all requirements. Sales were 
made at $10.50@10.60 bbl in new cot- 
ton bags, and at $10@10.30 in second- 
hand jute bags, ex-store. 

The market for white corn flour is 
steady, with a fair demand for small 
quantities. Sales were made at $9.80@ 
9.90 bbl, in jute bags, delivered to the 
trade. 

There is an improved demand for rye 
flour at $8@8.25 bbl, in jute bags, de- 
livered. 

Owing to the steadily increasing de- 
mand for millfeed from buyers through- 
out the country on account of colder 
weather, a firmer feeling prevails in the 
market. Prices have been maintained. 
Sales of car lots of bran were made at 


$45 ton, and shorts at $52, including 
bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for spot cash. 
m account of the upward tendency of 
prices for oats, there is a firmer feeling 
in rolled oats, and prospects are for 
higher prices in the near future. Demand 
has improved from local and country 
buyers. Car lots of standard grades are 
quoted at $4.50 per bag of 90 lbs, net 
cash, for prompt delivery. 
Tuomas S. Bark. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirse, Man., Nov. 29.—The larger 
western mills all report a decidedly sat- 
isfactory demand for flour. Orders are 
pouring in from all parts of the country, 
and output is sold ahead to a consider- 
able exterit. A partial explanation of this 
condition will be found in the fact that 
many small country mills are short of 
wheat, and cannot get more without in- 
curring the loss of out-of-the-way hauls. 
No further sales for export have been 
reported. Mill prices for standard 
spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
ton or jute sacks, cash terms, are as fol- 
lows: 





Ontario from Port Arthur west ...... $10.40 
MDE Uc ocrmnddedcutacesivelsesed 10.40 
Saskatchewan .......csccccesccceeces 10.30 
WAMON GE dob cbs ctre epee eed eenadenedcc 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
Prince Rupert ..ccccsscecscscccesess 10.70 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 20c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra, 


MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts are in good demand 
everywhere in the West. Supplies are 
not sufficient to go around. Bran in 
mixed or straight car lots, delivered 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan or Alberta 
points, is quoted at $40 ton, and shorts 
at $47. In British Columbia, bran is 
worth $45 and shorts $52. 


WHEAT 


Deliveries of wheat in western Canada 
continue their downward movement. The 
average for this week will be about 470 
cars per day, as against 500 in previous 
week, and 800 in same week of last year. 
The percentage of milling grades holds 
at about 60 per cent. Vey cold and 
stormy weather is interfering with farm- 
ers’ deliveries and rail movement. De- 
mand for milling wheat is keen, and the 
wheat board is obliged to keep a tight 
hand on supplies. 

Following are the prices for western 
Canadian spring wheat, as fixed by the 
wheat board, basis in store, Fort Wil- 
liam: No. 1 northern, $2.15 bu; No. 2 
northern, $2.12; No. 3 northern, $2.08; 
No. 4 wheat, $2.02. Fixed prices for 
special, rejected, smutty and tough 
grades range down from $2.09 to $1.81 
bu, same basis. 

OATMEAL 

Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal is 
moderate. Mills are all pressing for or- 
ders, and there is a general disposition 
to accommodate the buyer if price is 
the question. Standard brands of rolled 
oats, in 80-lb bags, delivered to the trade 
in Manitoba, are quoted at $4@4.10, in 
Saskatchewan $4.10@4.20, and in Alberta 
$4.25@4.35. Oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are in demand for 


shipment east. A slight improvement in 
the supply of vessel space for late lake 
shipment led to considerable buying 
toward the week-end. Since a week ago, 
ers for oats have made no change, 

rley is about 144¢ bu lower and rye 8c 
bu higher. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 





western oats, 864%,c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, $1.49%,; No. 2 Canadian 
western rye, $1.49,—in store Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur. 


NOTES 


The Northwest Milling Co., Ltd., Ed- 
monton, Alta., expects to have a new 
dairy feed plant in operation the first of 
the year. 


Admiral Jellicoe was a visitor on the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange last Monday. 
He watched the trading operations for a 
little while, and then made a speech to 
the members. 


Statements of Canadian banks for Oc- 
tober show the largest volume of assets, 
deposits and cash reserves in the history 
of this country. Never have the people 
of Canada been in such good shape finan- 
cially. ; 

Edward Parnell, of the Speirs-Parnell 
Baking Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, who is leav- 
ing on an extended tour of the world, 
which will include Australia, was ten- 
dered a complimentary luncheon on 
Tuesday by members of the trade here. 


Charles A. Barber, secretary-treasurer 
of the Grain Growers’ Export Co., Ltd., 
died at his home in New York on Nov. 
23. Mr. Barber was formerly a citizen 
of Winnipeg, where he engaged in bank- 
ing previous to entering the service of 
the big farmers’ company. His death is 
greatly regretted here. 


The amount of fall plowing completed 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan when win- 
ter set in was about 30 per cent of the 
total area to be sown, as against 40 per 
cent last year. Manitoba is in better 
shape, with over 60 per cent of the acre- 
age ready for spring seeding. This is 
better than the average for Manitoba. 

Recent estimates show that United 
States corporations have about $350,000,- 
000 invested in branch establishments in 
Canada, chiefly manufacturing concerns. 
The movement of capital across the line 
is increasing, and it is stated that by the 
end of this year another $100,000,000 will 
have been added to the foregoing esti- 
mate of industrial investments. 


The shareholders of the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Co., Ltd., while in 
annual meeting at Regina on Nov. 26, 
passed a resolution in favor of the per- 
petuation of the present system of mar- 
keting Canadian wheat crops. The reso- 
lution read as follows: “Resolved, That 
we favor the national marketing of our 
grain through a body similar to the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, on which the farmers 
shall have adequate representation.” 


The Canadian Board of Commerce has 
lately investigated a dispute between the 
Canadian Feed Mfg. Co., Ltd., Fort Wil- 
liam, and certain terminal elevator com- 
panies, which were accused of discrimi- 
nating against the concern mentioned in 
the matter of sales of elevator screen- 
ings. The board was successful in secur- 
ing an amicable adjustment of these dif- 
ferences. It is now agreed that the feed 
company is to have all the screenings it 
wants, at market prices. 

Under an agreement recently reached 
with the terminal elevators at Fort Wil- 
liam, the farmers of Ontario and Quebec 


. are to buy 3,500 tons of unground ele- 


vator screenings from that point at $30 
ton. The buyers hope to land this feed 
at their distribution points at $40 ton, 
nd. The transaction represents the 
efinite withdrawal of the Dominion gov- 
ernment from the business of handling 
elevator screenings which it carried on 
during the later years of the war. The 
government has also agreed not to place 
any embargo on exportation of screenings. 
M. Liston. 
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None of the Toledo millers had their 
offers accepted by the Grain Corporation 
this week, their prices being too high. 
While there is some divergence of ex- 
perience among millers regarding sales 
and the amount of flour ed ahead, it 
would probably not be far wrong to de- 
scribe present condition of soft wheat 
milling as fair, and showing a tendency 
to improvement. Probably the wide dif- 
ference in price between hard wheat and 
soft wheat flours, amounting now to $3 
@4 bbl, has something to do with the 
improvement. 

The aggregate of bookings by a few 
mills has actually increased in the last 
week or 10 days. Some other millers are 
not so well fixed and are working on 
closer margins, with not more than two 
weeks to a month booked ahead. 

A notable feature is the increasing 
firmness in wheat prices. The situation 
may be best expressed by saying that 
millers realize that if they had to replace 
present stocks it could not be done ex- 
cept at much higher prices. Toledo mill- 
ers are bidding around $2.30 for No. 1 
red, Toledo rate points. Fortunately, 
most of them have liberal stocks, and 
regard their holdings as very good 
property. Some interior millers, not so 
well supplied, report that it is difficult 
to get much without going to the ter- 
minal markets, and that the wheat ap- 
pears to have moved out of the country. 
Naturally, this situation goes to strength- 
en flour prices; in fact, soft wheat flour 
prices were advanced again this week 
about ldc. 

There has been considerable blending 
of soft wheat flours by the bakery trade, 
but not so much as one would expect 
from the difference in price. The atten- 
tion of the trade is being called more 
and more to the price advantage in such 
blending, and it is likely to increase. 
Bakers are pretty well booked up, for 
the most part at prices below the recent 
advances and, furthermore, in spite of 
diminishing profits, have shown a marked 
preference for the best grades of hard 
wheat flours. If prices remain anywhere 
near where they are now, when present 
bookings are used up the bakery trade 
will probably turn more generally to soft 
winters. 

Millers are in a quandary as to the 
effect of the Grain Corporation selling 
straight flour in small packages to the 
retail trade, or distributing it through 
the various army stores. Considerable 
doubt is expressed as to whether there 
will be much of a demand for this flour. 
There is observable also a feeling that 
it is hardly the proper thing for the 
government to engage in business in com- 
petition with its own citizens and indus- 
tries, but such criticism is rather mildly 
expressed, possibly because nobody be- 
lieves that the competition will amount 
to much. 

There has been some criticism of the 
publicity given to these sales in that 
statements made are felt to be somewhat 
misleading to the general public, not 

cognizant of the real difference in grades, 
which might buy this flour under mis- 
apprehension of what it was getting. 
Millers do not like any implication that 
they have been profiteering, as this is not 
the truth. 

Feed is neither a drug on the market 
nor active. As one miller puts it, feed is 
salable, but one has to work to sell it. 
Millers are disposing of their output, 
although it requires some effort to do so. 


Bran was quotably higher for the week, 
while middlings were unchanged. 


THE FLOUR SALESMAN 


With competition for his services, the ~ 


flour salesman of recognized ability and 
experience and acquaintance in the trade 
appears to have come into his own. Nev- 
er before have such large salaries been 
paid nor has the supply of good available 
men been so short. About the only way 
a mill can find an experienced man of 
proved ability these days is by hiring him 
away from some other mill; and well- 
placed men, where they have been used 
right by their mills, are indisposed to 
make any change. . This office has had an 
unusually heavy call for men, and has 
not been able to take care of the de- 
mand. A number of flour salesmen in 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


George Bailey, of E. W. Bailey & Co., 
Mon er, Vt., was'in Toledo visiting 
his connection, the National Milling 
Co., Nov. 29. He was returning from 
+, eqn Thanksgiving -with his father in 

hicago. 

The Orebaugh Milling Co., Norwalk, 
Ohio, has succeeded to the business of 
Orebaugh Bros., J. W. Orebaugh being 
the manager. His brother, George E. 
Orebaugh, has moved to Petersburg, IIl., 
where he is conducting the business of 
the Petersburg Flour Mills. 


A Toledo miller reports that he was 
offered a special bargain this week, a 
small lot of No. 1 dark northern at $3.30, 
f.o.b, Chicago. At the same time offers 
were made of semi-dark Kansas at $2.73 
f.o.b. Chicago, which shows that wheat 
pee still hold at high levels for 
etter grades. 





Curing Seed Corn 


Inp1anapouis, Inp., Nov. 29.—Farmers 
and grain dealers in Newton County and 
adjoining territory are showing much in- 
terest in a new seed-corn house at Kent- 
land. Recently many visitors have been 
going through the establishment every 

ay. It was erected expressly for curing 
seed corn by scientific methods. All ma- 
chinery is operated by electricity. 

The principal agencies in the proper 





New Seed-Corn House at Kentland, Ind. 


this territory have engaged in the flour 
brokerage business in the last year or so, 
and have made much more money than 
they ever made as salesmen. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
BEE WOM onc cde ces veces 23,800 50 
LMG WOO cieccccccvvcccsce 30,300 63 
WOBE GRO. cccccanccecsncines 33,100 69 
TWo years ago .......-556- 41,850 87 
Three years Ago ...--.-eees 30,000 62 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1918 and 1917: 


No. Capacity Output Pet. 
70,760 


29997 66 6 dicides il 47,153 66 
i ee 10 77,760 56,934 73 
BEE sctpetars 12 87,600 68,253 66 
BOLT cron ove 13 93,360 73,262 78 

ended Nov. 29. tTWeek ended 


NOTES 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice-president of the 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo, will visit eastern markets next week. 

The army store at Toledo is selling 10- 
lb blank paper sacks of flour at 60c per 
sack. The flour has been repacked from 
the original jute containers. 

J. W. Bell, flour and grain, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., is enlarging his feed plant 
and putting in new machinery. He ex- 
pects to do much more business in feed 
than heretofore. 


drying of seed corn are heat and air. 
There are 300 doors and windows in the 
building, which provide ample ventilation 
and free access of air when the weather 
is suitable, and on days when there is 
great humidity the building is closed 
and three large hot-air furnaces are fired. 
These furnaces are on the first floor, and 
all the upper floors are laid with a one- 
inch space between the boards, so the 
heat can go in extreme volume to all 
parts of the structure. 

At husking time the farmer delivers 
his corn over a regulation wagon dump. 
The grain is elevated to the second floor 
and carried along a conveyor over seven 
large picking bins on the first floor, and 
into which it is dumped, according to 
breed and kind. Here the corn is sorted, 
all culls and unfit ears being sold. The 
sound corn from these bins is placed in 
crates and elevated to the four floors 
above to be put in racks and bins, ac- 
cording to the needs to be served. After 
being dumped into the picking bins, it is 
handled thereafter by hand exclusively. 

The corn remains in the drying racks 
until about Jan. 1, by which time all 
moisture should be out. It is again gone 
over ear by ear, and the grain accepted 
for seed is tested by germination. The 
seed that is shelled is run through a bin, 
and each ear is inspected. The ears are 
then budded, tipped, shelled, graded and 
sacked, ready for delivery. 

Ainsworth & Boone, proprietors of the 
plant, both are graduates of the school 
of agriculture, University of Illinois. The 
establishment is the first of its kind in 
this state. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner, 
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INDIANA 

Inpranapous, Inp., Nov. 29.—Busi- 
ness continues for both wheat and 
corn millers in Indiana. Sales are hold- 
ing up well, with no D ime indication 
of any considerable decline. The de- 
mand for the better grades of wheat 
flour has been especially urgent. 

Purchases of bakery products by the 
public continue large in volume. Bak- 
ers in general report a good Thanksgiv- 
ing trade, and are preparing for a ban- 
ner business during the Christmas _holi- 
days. The shortage of sugar has been 
relieved eonaderaly, 

Stocks of wheat flour held by millers 
are not large, and, with the mills in 
many instances unable to operate at full 
capacity in this state this week on ac- 
count of a shortage of coal, have been 
depleted consideratty. They would have 
been reduced even more, if it had not 
been for readjustment of orders in some 
cases, due to the néw ruling of the Unit- 
ed States Railroad Administration, which 
 agy-vir for minimum carloads of 60,000 
bs, instead of 40,000, as formerly. 

Buyers who had placed orders for car 
lots under the old ruling found it neces- 
sary to increase their purchases one-half 
in order to obtain prompt shipment. In 
most cases this was arranged, and there 
were few cancellations. 

Orders came more freely than last 
week to the corn-millers. A _ feeling 
seemed to prevail among purchasers that 
they might not be able to obtain needed 
shipments promptly later, and there was 
a disposition evident to build up stocks 
now. 

Quotations on both wheat flour and 
corn products are unchanged and firm. 
Soft winter wheat patents are offered for 
shipment at $10.55@11.05 bbl, 98-Ib cot- 
ton basis. Hard winter patents are 
priced at $11.05@12.55, and spring wheat 
patents at $13.25@14. Corn flour is of- 
fered at $3.47 per 100 lbs, meal at $3.41, 
grits at $3.56, hominy at $3.61, hominy 
flakes at $4, and ceraline at $3.87. 


INDIANAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

WRIS WEEK ocsccccccccccese 10,942 48 
BUBRS WOE wb.s co ceviccccccce 12,767 56 
EMSt VOOP 2 wcccccccccccvece 6,280 27 
TWO Years AZO .......e0e06 9,616 40 
Nov. 29, 1919, stock in store 11,628 42 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

34,000 25,000 

548,000 115,000 

112,000 30,600 

8,000 10,000 





STOCKS IN STORE 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Nov. 29, 1919.. 555,680 202,230 170,500 61,790 
Nov. 30, 1918. 277,850 330,220 370,580 40,300 
Dec. 1, 1917... 156,540 182,080 638,440 12,430 


MILLFEED 


Feeds continue in fair demand, with 
prices unchanged. Millfeed is offered 
for shipment at $45@47.50 ton, bran at 
$43@45.50 and middlings at $52@54.50. 
Hominy feed is quoted at $57.90 bulk, 
and $61.90 sacked. Stocks on hand are 
fair in volume. 


GRAIN YIELD INCREASING 


Corn, wheat and oats, the principal 
grain crops of Indiana, have shown a 
steady increase in yield in the last 30 
years, it is announced by the State Corn 
Growers’ Association, which has just 
made public its annual report. 

“From 1880 to 1919 there has been a 
steady increase in the yield of all these 
crops,” the report says. “There have 
been extra low and extra high yields, but 
the average shows a steady gain. When 
it is considered that in the earlier years 
the farmers had the rich virgin soil, hold- 
ing the stored fertility of the previous 
ages, it is understood that they had many 
advantages over the farmer of today, 
who must cultivate soils that have been 
cropped for many years. The present- 
day farmer, however, is using better ma- 
chinery, is draining his land, is using fer- 
tilizer, rotating his crop, and using other 
methods which are of help and value.” 

In conclusion the report says that the 
average yield for the state in all these 
crops is yet far too low, and the atten- 
tion of farmers is directed to better 
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methods, better > maintenance 
of soil fertility and the 
NOTES 

The merchants’ annual corn show at 
Petersburg, which was to have been held 
Nov. 22, has been postponed until Dec. 6. 

Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., flour millers of Indian- 
apolis, has returned from a business trip 
to Detroit. 

H. C. Fox, living southwest of Burney, 
has produced some unusual yellow dent 
corn this fall. One ear, 13 inches long, 
contained 24 rows, each having 56 seeds. 

Farmers in the White River bottoms 
of Pike County, whose corn in the field 
recently was severely damaged by floods, 
have been selling thousands of bushels 
at 75c bu. Corn products manufactur- 
ers have bought much of the grain. 

Funeral services for William H. Paine, 
who died suddenly last week while seated 
at the wheel of his automobile, were held 
Monday afternoon at his home on Rock- 
ville Road, near Indianapolis. Burial 
was at Crown Hill Cemetery, this city. 

The Walsh Baking Co. Evansville, 
which recently announced plans for ex- 
pansion, has incorporated for $125,000 to 
do a general baking business. The direc- 
tors are William P. Walsh, Joseph Haas, 
James J. Humphrey and George S. 
Vickery. 

Farmers in Blackford County estimate 
that unharvested corn was damaged 20 
per cent by recent heavy rains. Madison 
County, also in the northern part of the 
state, reports considerable damage done 
corn by the rains, as the grain had not 
hardened to the extent expected. 

Hessian fly has done much damage to 
the wheat crop in Bartholomew County. 
C. M. Job, county agricultural agent, 
sent questionnaires to prominent farm- 
ers to ascertain the extent, and of 31 
answers 10 reported much loss. The 
county has approximately 48,000 acres of 
wheat sown. 

An order of the Indiana Conservation 
Commission, requiring the destruction of 
all common barberry plants in the state 
by Dec. 31, has been issued by Richard 
Lieber, of Indianapolis, director of the 
state conservation department. The or- 
der carries severe penalties for violation, 
as the plant spreads black-stem rust and 
other diseases of wheat and small grains. 
Enforcement of the provision will be 
under the direction of Frank N. Wal- 
lace, of Indianapolis, state entomologist. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





Committee on European Finance 

Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 29.—Organi- 
zation of a national committee on Euro- 
pean finance, to study definite plans for 
supplying the necessary long-time credit 
for Europe’s purchases in the United 
States, was announced yesterday by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, following the recommendation of 
the committee on credit and finance of 
the recent International Trade Confer- 
ence at Atlantic City. Organization of 
this committee is believed by national 
chamber officials to be a step toward the 
solution of the most important peace- 
time financial problems which have ever 
confronted a nation. 

The task before the committee is to 
devise ways and means for speeding up a 
return to normal in the trade relation- 
ships between the United States and 
Europe. Leading business men have ex- 

ressed to the national chamber the be- 
ief that only by the full co-operation of 
the investing public and all the commer- 
cial, industrial and financial interests 
throughout the entire United States can 
this task be performed. 

The chairman of the new body is Har- 
ry A. Wheeler, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Co., of Chicago. Mr. Wheel- 
er was the first president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





The present is a decidedly opportune 
time for advertising in South America 
on the part of hotels in the United 
States, according to Commercial Attaché 
Julius Klein. The Chilean and Argentine 
upper classes begin to leave for their va- 
cations in December and January, and 
in view of conditions in Europe there is 
especial interest in the facilities for 
travellers in the United States. 
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Flour trade conditions are generally 
described as unsettled, with various prob- 
lems facing millers in all sections. Ac- 
tual business showed less activity this 
week, as buyers and millers alike are in 
a waiting mood, desiring to see the out- 
come of certain conditions that have de- 
veloped recently. 

One of these is the effect the Grain 
Corporation sales will have on established 
trade among householders, which, how- 
ever, is being watched more with curiosity 
than anxiety, as nearly all millers are of 
the firm belief that the housewife will 
not buy the grade of flour offered by the 
Grain Corporation after being accus- 
tomed to use. high-grade flour of well- 
established brands. It is expected that 
some, desiring to cut the high cost of liv- 
ing, will purchase a small quantity of this 
straight flour for experimental reasons, 
which will lessen the demand for high 
patents for the time being. However, 
after this has been tested, millers feel 
certain that housewives will resume pur- 
chases of their favorite mill brands. 

Another important factor is the re- 
sumption of unrestricted export business, 
which, however, has not resulted in any 
contracts so far with European markets 
in this territory. Millers are taking a 
keen interest in resumption of trade with 
these markets on a pre-war basis. There 
was a good demand from the West In- 
dies and Central America this week, and 
several mills reported a fair volume of 
business. 

The only acceptance reported locally of 
offers to the Grain Corporation on this 
week’s allotment was a small-sized lot of 
soft winter straight at $10.40, jute, Bal- 
timore. It is hoped by all millers that 
government purchases of straights and 
clears will prove a substantial outlet for 
the ever-increasing superfluous stocks of 
these grades. The domestic demand from 
all classes of buyers continues to favor 
high patents and many mills report the 
demand in excess of production. 

Country millers grinding soft winter 
wheat found ready sales for all they had 
to offer in southern markets, but buyers 
apparently only want the higher grades, 
even though mills are willing to make 
price concessions on straights and clears 
to induce buyers to take hold. 

Flour held firm, with mills asking stiff 
prices, principally on patents and the 
favored grades of flour. Quotations at 
the close: spring first patent $13.50@ 
1430, standard $12.60@13.20, first clear 
$9@9.60; hard winter patent $12.45@ 


13.20, straight $11.70@12.40, first clear: 


$8.80@9.40; soft winter patent $11.20@ 
12, straight $10.20@10.80, first clear $9 
@9.20. Although the demand for rye 
flour has shown no improvement, prices 
were advanced on the week, and closed 
as follows: white patent, $8.50 bbl; me- 
dium dark, $7.50; extra dark, $6.80. . 
Resellers again secured the bulk of 
local business, as buyers are unwilling 
to pay the prevailing high mill prices. A 
good demand from the grocery trade was 
noticeable, as housewives are making un- 
usually heavy purchases, due to the fact 
that many fear a scarcity of flour similar 
to that of sugar, and also that colder 
weather and the coming holidays have 
increased home-baking materially. - 
Millfeed was firm, and prices on bran 
at the close of the week were advanced, 
but demand remained quiet, and only a 
fair volume of business was done. Hard 
and soft winter bran sold at $40@41, 
mixed feed at $44, and flour middlings 





at $55. Brown shorts were quoted at 
$46, and gray at $49.50@53, nominal. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwetsern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TES WOO ce ccevcctevessecs 41,800 83 
EME WORM iccccicwcctuces 43,300 86 
BORE GO ies cvanccsciiceces 36,600 73 
Two years ago ......--eeee 43,800 87 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TH WOO, cca cscwsicccsiac 62,900 81 
EMOt WEEK occcccciccvccces 53,250 69 
WORF GES. Cis owe viscccscues 51,100 66 
TWO Years AGO ....seeeeuee 52,400 68 


NOTES 


The American Bakery Co. declared its 
usual quarterly dividend on preferred 
stock of 1%, per cent, and is paying 1% 
per cent back dividend on Dee, 1. 

An explosion of a steam generating 
boiler in the bakery of William Seibt, 
3155 Cherokee Street, damaged the build- 
ing about $2,000 and broke windows in 
25 stores and dwellings in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The Flour Trade Association of St. 
Louis held a meeting Tuesday afternoon 
in the committee room of the Merchants’ 
Exchange to consider sending a delegate 
to the National Flour Clubs’ meeting at 
Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 10. Julius Albrecht, 
president, appointed Eugene Zirnheld, 
of the Zirnheld Flour Co., to go on this 
mission. 

David R. Francis, ambassador to Rus- 
sia, was tendered a reception on the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange floor, Saturday, when 
he made his rounds as president of the 
Hospital Saturday and Sunday Associa- 
tion. The reception was opened to the 
public, and largely attended. Mr. Fran- 
cis, who formerly was president of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, referred with much 
feeling to the farewell reception ten- 
dered him in 1915 on the floor of the 
exchange. 





LOUISIANA 


New Organs, La., Nov. 29.—Flour 
prices are still strong and advancing. 
Sales are slow and small. Buyers are 
not in the market at prevailing high 
prices, purchases being restricted to ac- 
tual requirements. There are very few 
mills, if any, offering at low figures, un- 
less it be flour made from inferior grades 
of wheat, for the mills claim they are 
paying much higher premiums for the 
better grades. 

Quotations, basis 98-lb cottons, for 
shipment within 60 days: spring short 
patent, $14.50@14.90; standard patents, 
$14.25@14.50; other patents, $13.90@ 
14.20. Kansas and Oklahoma hard win- 
ter wheat short patent, $13@13.50; 95 
per cent patent, $12.40@12.75; other 
grades, $11.80@12.30; first clears, $9.75@ 
10.15. Soft winter wheat high patent, 
$12.40@12.55; 95 per cent patent, $11.40 
@11.60; other patents, $10.25@10.55. 
Hard wheat gray shorts, $54.85@55.25 
ton. 

Prices quoted by dealers here: Kansas 
and Oklahoma 95 per cent flour, $11.90@ 
12.05; short patent, $12@12.20; soft 
wheat patent, $11.20@11.35; Minnesotas, 
$13.50@14; corn meal, $3.90 per 100 lbs; 
cream meal, $3.80; grits, $3.85; corn, 
bulk on track, $1.65@1.70 bu; oats, No. 
2 white 84c, No. 3 white 8S3c. 

Grain inspected since Nov. 1: wheat, 
669 cars; corn, 73; oats, 178; barley, 1; 
rye, 1. Stock in elevators: wheat, 5,118,- 
000 bus; oats, 38,000; barley, 572,000. 
Inspected outward on shipboard: barley, 
116,666 bus. 
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Flour Trade With Bakers Brisk . 

E. P. Sanford, branch manager Omaha 
Flour Mills Co., Boston: Flour business 
with bakers has been brisk the last 80 
days. While New England buyers, in 
the — of the flour trade, generally 
overstayed the market and were forced 
to pay considerably higher prices on the 
average than buyers farther west, almost 
all bakers are well protected for the next 
60 days at prices considerably lower than 
those currently quoted. With the com- 
ing of cold weather, bakery business 
shows its seasonal increase, and, while 
bakers are having some difficulty in ad- 
justing their costs to selling prices in 
order to show any appreciable profit, 
nevertheless, the outlook is not discourag- 
ing and bakers report increased business 
with fair returns. The small baker is as 
usual the hardest hit. He is not able to 
buy in as og quantities, nor drive quite 
such a good bargain with the result that 
many who buy in less than car lots are 
considerably worried about the prospects 
for the next three or four Pah a 

On top of this the Grain Corporation’s 
announcement that it is in a position to 
sell flour made from “choicest milling 
wheat” at prices reported in the news- 

apers today, 75c for 1214 lbs, paper, 
B50 for 241, lbs, paper, direct to the 
consumer through the army base stores 
is having its sentimental effect on both 
the flour trade and the bakery trade. 
The experience that a few dealers had 
with this government war-grade flour 
three or four months ago has not led them 
to think that this offer will result in a 
very wide distribution of this particular 
grade of flour to the consumer. 

Prices continue to show a wide varia- 
tion, and the quality of flour probably 
never varied as much as at this particu- 
lar writing. Buyers have, however, in 
the last 90 days had an opportunity to 
try out the various grades of flour at 
such a wide range of prices, and it is a 
matter of credit to the bakery trade that 
it is not influenced by the comparatively 
cheap prices for flour made from infe- 
rior grades of wheat that is offered by 
some mills. There is a growing feeling 
among the better class of bakers that the 
consumer feels that a really high quality 
bread is still the cheapest article he can 
buy, and they are willing to pay a fair 
price for good quality flour to put into 
this staple commodity. 

The flour trade is hampered to a cer- 
tain extent by car shortage and two re- 
cent rulings of the railroad director, one 
that cars containing 205 bbls must be 
double loaded, and the more recent rul- 
ing that 60,000 lbs is to constitute a min- 
imum carload. It is thought, however, 
that the trade will adjust itself to these 
conditions, as it did during the war, and 
that, barring a temporary confusion, this 
situation will work itself out without 
any handicap to either buyer or seller. 
It is too early to note what effect the 
coal shortage is going to have on the 
movement of flour, but as flour is on the 
preferred list, it is not thought that any 
freight embargo will seriously handicap 
the baker, flour jobber, or miller. 





Bean Standards Adopted 

San Francisco, Car., Nov. 29.—The 
California Bean Dealers’ Association has 
adopted definite standards under which 
beans will hereafter be marked. The 
standards are “choice recleaned,” to con- 
tain not less than 98 r cent sound, 
merchantable beans; “No 1 recleaned,” 
to be equal to or better than the average 
of the grade for the current season at 


time of shipment. 
R. C. Mason. 





Julius Barnes Buys Paper Mill 

Sale of the controlling interest in the 
Pejepscot Paper Co. and subsidiaries by 
the W. H. Parsons Co., of New York, to 
Julius H. Barnes, of Duluth, United 
States Wheat Director, was announced 
to minority stockholders in Lewiston, 
Maine, last week. The property includes 
four mills in Maine and Nova Scotia, 
timber in Maine, Quebec, and New 
Brunswick and a fleet of ne and barges. 
The sale price was estimated to be in ex- 
cess of $750,000. 









ASAE AUTEM 


New Yorx, N. Y., Nov. 29.—A natural 
shrinkage of stock exchange dealings has 
come from the money market restrictions 
which have resulted from the higher re- 
discount rates named by the Federal Re- 
serve banks, Recent changes in the Fed- 
eral: Reserve Bank report show that the 
action taken by the governing board was 
altogether wise. It has not hurt general 
business in the slightest degree. On the 
contrary, the ultimate effect will be to 
enlarge the fund available for loans to 
commercial borrowers. There has been a 
drastic reduction in loans based upon 
speculative collateral, and it looks as if 
it would be many weeks before there 
would be an abundance of credit avail- 
able for stock market traders at low in- 
terest rates. 

FOREIGN CREDITS 


A committee named by the American 
Bankers’ Association will consider the va- 
rious aspects of the problem of European 
finance. The urgency of the need for 
quick action has been emphasized by the 
new low levels touched for foreign ex- 
change rates during the market commo- 
tion following the turning down of the 
peace treaty by the United States Senate. 
The rate for New York exchange on va- 
rious foreign capitals has fallen to a 
basis which makes it well nigh impossible 
for foreign buyers to continue trade re- 
lations with American manufacturers, 
producers and merchants. In order to 
do this they would be forced to pay an 
almost prohibitive premium for New 
York: exchange with which to settle their 
indebtedness for material purchased here. 

It has been proposed that the govern- 
ment should sponsor a huge foreign 
trade loan, with the idea of supplying 
the credits which will be needed in order 
to further expand American trade with 
foreign countries. There are also those 
who believe that the proposition must 
after all be handled in some such way as 
Henry P. Davison, of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., originally outlined. But the forma- 
tion of a huge foreign credit syndicate 
to bring together both bankers and busi- 
ness men is something which will have to 
be worked out carefully by those who 
believe that such a plan is feasible. 

There never was a time, however, 
when the strongest bankers and business 
men of the country were more thorough- 
ly convinced as to the need of providing 
adequate credit facilities in the effort to 
protect this country’s foreign trade. The 
indications are therefore that, rather 
early next year, some comprehensive re- 
lief scheme will be announced which will 
command sufficient support to insure its 
prompt acceptance by the country. 

OCTOBER'S FOREIGN TRADE 


Recent developments in the forei 
trade situation show that the saws. 
a of the market is correcting itself 
rough the heavy gains that are bein 
made in our import trade. Although 
October rs gy were $20,000,000 under 
the September total, the movement was 
the largest of the kind ever reported in 
that month, standing at $415,665,676, as 
against $246,764,906 in that month a year 
ago. The sum of our merchandise ex- 
= in October was $631,910,972, which 
ves an export excess in October alone 
of $216,245,306. But the extraordinary 
balance which is piling up in our 
favor is indicated by the figures covering 
the first 10 months of 1919, during which 
merchandise exports exceeded imports by 
$3,388,536,522 


Such a heavy rt margin shows how 
impossible it will be for foreign coun- 
tries which are anxious to do a larger 
business with the United States to at- 
to settle si Heed ser purchases on the 
ry . It is perfectly 
therefore, that unless powerful 
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and business men organize a 
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huge credit fund which foreign buyers 
may have recourse to instead of pur- 
chasing exchange, it will be impossible 
for the American people to realize the 
extraordinary foreign exchange oppor- 
tunity which presents itself. 

THE JANUARY MARKET 

The sharp reaction in stock market 
prices gives interest to the probable 
course of security trading during Jan- 
uary, which is often a month of heavy 
financing. Some large loans will have 
to be offered soon after the new year 
opens, unless unforeseen obstacles should 
be encountered. Foreign governments 
and municipalities have a large amount of 
financing which they would like to ar- 
range for in this country. Besides this, 
there will be many corporation loans to 
care for in connection with the expansion 
of industrial activity in the United 
States. 

There is no doubt that the investment 
markets will reflect interesting develop- 
ments after the heavy year-end dividend 
and interest payments have been com- 
pleted. So far as a revival of specula- 
tive activity is concerned, the indications 
are that Wall Street will not immediately 


‘witness a resumption on a large scale. 


There are many, however, who believe 
the upward price movement has been 
only interrupted, and that the rise will 
be resumed as soon as the money market 
has been relieved from the strain of the 
year-end disbursements and the Treasury 
obligations. 
HOLIDAY BUSINESS 


It looks as if this year would be a 
record-breaker for holiday trade. The 
spending power of the American people 
is very great. The department stores 
have done an immense business, and pres- 
ent indications are that the volume of 
Christmas trade will be altogether satis- 
factory. It will take avohably a greater 
amount of money to finance this year’s 
holiday trade than has ever before been 
required for such a purpose, owing to 
the extremely high price level which will 
prevail for pretty much everything that 
the merchants have to sell. 

“LUXURY BUYING” 

Experts believe that the consumption 
of gold in the arts during 1919 will ex- 
ceed $60,000,000. If that figure should 
be reached, the probability is that con- 
sumption of the metal for jewelry, dental 
supplies, gold leaf and similar purposes 
will exceed the year’s production in this 
country. Nearly all of the gold bars 
used in the arts are purchased from the 
New York assay office. The figures show 
that during the first 10 months of this 
year no less than $48,568,698 worth of 
gold was purchased for manufacturing 
purposes. In the same months of 1913, 
similar purchases at the New York assay 
office reached $31,523,964. This compari- 
son shows that means must be found for 
increasing the supply of gold to be used 
as reserves for bank credit. 

It is probable that further efforts will 
be made to ory the whole nation to cut 
out extravagant living and introduce such 
economies as shall materially increase 
production. In no other way will it be 
Peep for the country to get rid of the 

igh prices which are now such a menace 
to the people. 
INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL 

If the bankers succeed in bringing 
about more healthy conditions in the for- 
eign credit situation, it will be possible 
for the great industrial com es and 
exporting interests to materially enlarge 
their sales during 1920. copper- 

roducing com mm especially are bad- 
y handicap by the yirtual deadlock 
in the fore exchange market, which 
has made it im le for foreign con- 
sumers to p our copper on the 


scale that had been predicted. Should 
the barriers be removed so that our ex- 


‘porters: and manufacturers can enla 


r business with foreign countries, it 
will be easy to set the wheels of industry 
— again. 

Manufacturers having expensive equip- 
ment which they utilized to good advant- 
age during the rush of war work are 
hoping that the broad foreign demand 
for American merchandise will be suf- 
ficient to enable them to operate their 
plants again at capacity. If an abun- 
dant foreign credit fund is placed at 
the disposal of European buyers, there 
is little doubt that the country will rush 
business on a scale sufficiently active to 
provide employment for every worker 
who can be prevailed u to sell his 
labor for what will probably be the high- 
est average wage ever established in 
peace-times. The demand for certain 
steel products is already so active as to 
cause the buyers to offer fair premiums 
for prompt deliveries. 

LABOR OUTLOOK 

The situation in the labor market is 
interesting bankers, business men and 
producers everywhere. It is of the high- 
est importance that production should be 
increased from the estimated 60 per cent 
which now prevails. If it is possible to 
bring this figure up to 85 per cent, it 
would mean a thoroughgoing revival of 
American industry. Anything above 85 
per cent would mean extraordinary pros- 
perity, as the world is in great need of 
the things which this country has to sell. 

On the other hand, it is recognized that 
the stock market in years past has often 
been a correct guide to conditions, in that 
it is usually able to forecast trade de- 
velopments long before the actual 
changes take place. Many industrial 
managers, therefore, will be very wary 
about providing for a big business un- 
less they see the actual orders in sight, 
or are convinced that the demand will 
develop speedily. There are many rea- 
sons for believing, therefore, that 1920 
will be a year of unusual interest. It 
is bound to witness the working out of 
many extraordinary movements in con- 
nection with the development of world- 
trade and reconstruction finance. 





Federal Standard Must Be Used 


Purchases of wheat by the United 
States Grain Corporation will be accord- 
ing to the standards fixed by the govern- 
ment Bureau of Markets, Department of 
Agriculture, Julius H. Barnes, United 
States Wheat Director, announced re- 
cently. The statement was made in con- 
nection with an appeal to the Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
against grading of certain grain by fed- 
eral standards, 

“The United States Grain Corporation 
is required by law to purchase certain 
grades of grain according to federal 
standards,” Mr. Barnes announced. “Be- 
fore it can pay the fixed prices it must 
be assured that the grades so stated are 
—, to the federal standard. In 
case of doubt on the first inspection, the 
only method of establishing their con- 
formity to the federal standards is by 
appeal through the federal organization.” 

Mr. Barnes said this ruling applies in 
both interstate and intrastate purchases 
of grain. 





Tonnage for Pacific Coast Flour 
San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 29.—The 


‘South Pacific Millers’ Association re- 


cently received the following telegram 
from the assistant director of operations, 
United States Shipping Board, indicating 
that an effort is being made to secure 
tonnage for export flour in this territory: 
“The Shipping Board is giving very 
active and sympathetic attention to the 
California export flour situation in con- 
nection with Food Administration ton- 
nage requirements. Our present difficul- 
ty, as you know, is due to disappoint- 
ments in delivery of newly-constructed 
tonnage incident to the shipyard strike. 
Beyond tounage already fixed we can ex- 
pect delivery of only two additional 
steamers from California yards before 
Jan. I. As a measure of relief I am ar- 
ranging to load steamers on this coast 
with navy coal to make available Cali- 
fornia flour-loading, and expect to dis- 
patch the Anacortes and Morristown, 
about 7,500 deadweight each, from New- 
port News.” R. C. Masow. 





December 3, 1919 
MONTANA’S RAIN RECORD 


Lack of Moisture Precipitation During Last 
Crop Season Was Abnormal, as Shown 
in Government Charts 


Seatriz, Wasu., Nov. 29.—That the 
lack of rainfall in the state of Montana 
during the last crop season, resulting in 
an unprecedented crop shortage for that 
state, was abnormal, is fully demonstrat- 
ed by a series of charts published by the 
department of agriculture and publicity 
of the state of Montana, and prepared 
by Charles D. Greenfield, commissioner. 
These charts are based on data furnished 
by the United States Weather Bureau, 
and show the precipitation in the grow- 
ing months of April, May, June, July 
and August for a series of years in dif- 
ferent sections of the state up to and in- 
cluding the year 1919. The publication 
of these charts is made by authority of 
the state of Montana. 

In an introductory statement published 
with these charts the following summary 
is given: “That the precipitation in 
Montana during the growing season, 
April, May, June, July and August, of 
1919, was abnormally low, and that the 
precipitation during the growing seasons 
of 1917; 1918 and 1919 was below the 
average is proven by the records of the 
United States Weather Bureau covering 
40 stations of Montana for no period of 
time less than 10 years, and for as long 
a period as 40 years. 

“These records refute false and mis- 
leading statements to the effect that 
Montana periodically is visited by 
drouths, and inferring that agriculture in 
this state is a hazardous and precarious 
undertaking. The records show that the 
lack of precipitation during the past 
three growing seasons was unusual, and 
if the law of averages can be relied upon, 
such three dry seasons as Montana has 
just experienced will not come again for 
many years, 

“Experts who have studied the climate 
of Montana, based upon the records of 
the Weather Bureau, have all comment- 
ed upon the timeliness of the precipita- 
tion that falls, with reference to agricul- 
tural pursuits. For instance, S. T. Hard- 
ing, irrigation engineer of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in a 
bulletin entitled ‘Irrigation Development 
in Montana,’ significantly says: 

“*A noticeable feature of the rainfall 
in Montana is the large proportion which 
falls in the principal growing months— 
April, May, June and July. East of the 
Rocky Mountains practically one-half of 
the total annual precipitation falls in 
these four months; nearly one-third falls 
in June and July alone. August and 
September add 15 per cent to the amount 
received during the summer months. In 
the northwestern part of the state the 
greater part of the precipitation occurs 
during the winter months. As much of 
the snowfall is accompanied or followed 
by winds, the snow tends to drift, form- 
ing deep banks which, during the sum- 
mer, feed the streams heading in the 
mountains.’ 

“And Bulletin Q, of the United States 
Weather Bureau, has this to say: ‘A 
characteristic of the annual precipitation 
that is peculiarly favorable to agriculture 
is the large percentage deposited during 
the growing season. ‘The amount re- 
ceived in the months of May to August, 
inclusive, nearly equals that for the re- 
maining eight months.’ 

“Any person who studies the charts 
and diagrams published herewith must 
not only reach the same conclusion but 
the further conclusion that Montana is 
not ordinarily subject to such drouths 
as occurred during the past three years, 
which were the driest three seasons the 
state has ever experienced. 

“The records in some cases go back 40 
years. In Helena they begin in 1880, in 
the same year at Havre, while at Boze- 
man they date from 1868. . . . A glance 
at these charts shows that. not only was 
the precipitation in 1919 less than either 
of the preceding years, except at Kalis- 
pell and Gold Butte, but it also shows 
that at every one of the 40 stations it 
was less than the average at the same 
station for the years preceding 1916. 

“The data in this booklet was taken 
from the records of the United States 
Weather Bureau, through the co-opera- 
tion of the section director of the bureau 
in Montana.” W. C, Tirrany. 
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WHY COUNTRY BUYERS DO NOT 
APPLY FEDERAL GRADES 





It is asserted by critics of the federal 
grades for wheat that the grades cannot 
be applied by country buyers, because of 
the lack of time. But that is not the réal 
reason in most instances where grain is 
pought of the farmer on some basis other 
than the federal grades. 

The attention of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, has been called to many in- 
stances where country elevator managers 
make no attempt to apply the federal 
grades. A well-known southwestern grain 
dealer who recently completed a tour 
of country stations has advised the Bu- 
reau of Markets of the conditions that 
he encountered. He said; 

“Not only is there a lack of knowledge 
of the federal grades among country 
dealers, but the most primitive methods 
are used by many in buying grain, Buy- 
ers rely almost wholly on the weight per 
bushel test. Yet some were using testers 
that had the beams fastened to the rings 
by wire or a bent nail. Furthermore, the 
weight was taken on the wheat without 
removing the dockage. Buyers are afraid 
to assess dockage against the farmers. 
They attempt to buy wheat with the 
dockage in at a reduced price.” 

The points brought out, which are 
charged to country grain buyers—there 
are exceptions, of course—are: 

(1) Lack of knowledge of the federal 
grades; (2) only one test for wheat is 
made, and that for the weight per bushel; 
(3) testers are often in such poor condi- 
tion that an accurate test cannot be 
made, and, furthermore, correct methods 
of filling the kettle are not followed; 
(4) weight per bushel test made on dirty 
wheat, that is, wheat from which the 
dockage has not been removed; and, (5) 
buyers are afraid to assess dockage 
against farmers, but try to buy cheaply 
enough to offset the dockage. 

Such conditions should not exist. For 
example, no man who buys grain from 
farmers should be ignorant of the fed- 
eral grades for wheat, shelled corn, and 
oats. Any grain buyer can easily fa- 
miliarize himself with the few primary 
features of the grades. Every farmer 
has a right to demand, if he wishes to 
do so, that his wheat, shelled corn, and 
oats, when he sells them, be graded, and 
the price made accordingly, on a basis 
of the federal grades. 

This touches upon the fifth point in 
the above quotations, namely, “buyers are 
afraid to assess dockage against farmers, 
but try to buy cheaply enough to offset 
the dockage.” Thus the farmer, in effect, 
forces the buyer to ignore a correct and 
accurate method of arriving at the price 
basis, but makes nothing by it. 

Some line elevator companies complain 
that they lose on grade on the wheat 
bought in the country by their elevator 
managers. The wheat is graded lower, as 
a rule, at the terminal market than the 
grades given to the farmers by the com- 
panies’ buyers. The companies do not 
tell the whole of the story, however. For, 
not only are many buyers “afraid to as- 
sess dockage against the farmers,” but 
they are also “afraid” to buy on grade, 
even when they are familiar with the 
grades. The farmer, as a rule, wants 
No. 1 grade for his wheat, or, if it isy, 
obviously not No, 1, he wants No. 2. So 
the buyer gives him his grade, but off- 
sets the grade by paying a little lower 
— than No. 1 or No, 2, or by not al- 
owing full weight, or, in states where 
dockage is charged, one or two pounds 
per bushel are discounted for dockage. 

The farmer is pleased, for he got the 
grade he wanted, and the buyer holds his 
customer. If the buyer is buying and 
shipping on his own account, the incident 
is closed when the farmer is paid; but 
if the buyer is an agent for others, the 
incident is the beginning of trouble and 
dissatisfaction. Much of the wheat 
bought from,the farmer as No. 1 does 
not de No. 1 at the terminal market 
to which it is shipped, because it- wasn’t 
No. 1 when bought, and the buyer knew 
it—and he didn’t pay for No. 1. But 
when the buyer is the agent for a line 


elevator company or a farmers’ elevator 
company, the company is dissatisfied be- 
causes it “loses on grade”; dissatisfied 
because the licensed inspectors at the 
terminal do not give the same grade as 
their agent gave to the farmer. 

It is a mistaken policy on the part of 
the farmer to insist that his wheat shall 
be graded No. 1 when the grain is not 
entitled to that grade. The buyer who 
overgrades in order to please his custom- 
ers, and then underweighs or assesses 
more dockage than justified, is equally 
unfair both to the farmer and to the 
company for which he is buying. 

Reports from the different grain states, 
however, are to the effect that here and 
there country grain buyers are bu ing 
wheat from the farmers by federa 
grades. Such buyers are holding their 
customers, and the farmers, when they 
understand that the elevator manager is 
buying strictly by federal grade, seem 
better satisfied than to have a buyer 
make a price without any definite stand- 
ard as a basis. 

It is, of course, impossible for a -buy- 
er to apply many tests to every load of 
wheat hauled to his elevator, nor is it 
necessary. An elevator has a limited 
number of customers, and the buyer 
usually knows every farmer personally. 
Furthermore, he knows the quality and 
condition of his grain after a load or 
two has been marketed. The buyer may 
easily make the necessary tests on a 
sample from the first load, and keep the 
sample as a type sample of that farm- 
er’s wheat or corn or oats for the re- 
mainder of the season. It is not unusual, 
in some localities, for a farmer to bring 
a sample of his wheat to the buyer soon 
after threshing, and offer to sell his 
crop on the basis of a price made on the 
sample, with the understanding that the 
wheat when hauled shall be equal to 
sample. This gives the buyer plenty of 
time to apply all the tests necessary to 
establish the correct grade of the grain. 

Buying by federal grade in the coun- 
try seems largely a matter of inclination 
on the part of the buyer, except when 
the buyers are not familiar with the 
grades. When the federal grades are not 
applied, it is not because of lack of time 
nor for any other logical reason. One 
point should be borne in mind in this 
connection. That is, it is not necessary 
for the country buyer to test every load 
of wheat, corn or oats that is offered at 
his elevator. As a rule, he knows every 
farmer in his locality. A test of the first 
load or two of a farmer’s crop will, un- 
der normal conditions, give a fairly cor- 
rect idea of the quality and condition of 
that farmer’s grain. Every load hauled 
will, of course, be closely examined. If 
there is any material difference between 
later loads and the first two or three, the 
buyer will at once detect it. A country 
buyer should know every customer’s grain 
at the beginning of every crop season 
m as well as he knows every team, and 
can tell his customer’s horses as far 
as he can see them. 

Roturn E. Surrn. 





Discussion of Feed Quality 


Wasnineoton, D. C., Nov. 29.—Among 
the statements regarding feeds made by 
experts at the recent conference in Wash- 
ington, the following are of particular 
interest: 

G. F. Heuser, assistant professor of 
poultry nutrition at Cornell University, 
told the association that commercial mill- 
feeds had a legitimate place in secon f 
feeding where they came up to the stand- 
ards necessary for egg production. Dis- 
cussing the balanced ration necessary for 
egg production, Professor Heuser stated 
that in the commercial scratch feeds there 
should be 60 per cent of the major grains, 
such as wheat and corn, and 40 per cent 
of the minor grains, like oats, buckwheat, 
etc. The important factor in preparing 
a good grain poultry mixture, he told the 


association, was in keeping the fiber con- 
tent of the feed below 5 per cent. 
Discussing 


the proposed features of the 


Haugen millfeed bill, Dr. Miner said 
ma orang Sa en ble to verify ac- 
cura’ ‘in nt a re- 
por wy the law would be worse than 
no law, in that it would operate to the 
advantage of the dishonest manufacturer. 
Even verification of the ingredient guar- 
anties without going into the ee 
quantitative requirements is difficult 
enough from the standpoint of the ana- 
lyst. “The class of feeds which this 
legislation seeks to control,” he con- 
tinued, “is not often mechanically sep- 
arable. Thus far they present an in- 
soluble problem for both the microscopist 
and the chemist. Until laboratory meth- 
ods are much improved, there can be lit- 
tle value, and perhaps much harm, in 
such a law.” 


INGREDIENT PERCENTAGES 


“The alternative method of control in 
the matter of ingredient percentages,” 
Dr. Miner. added, “is by a comprehensive 
scheme of factory inspection. This 
method, from the standpoint of the chem- 
ist, is better. On the other hand, it would 
be very expensive and would be a tre- 
mendous waste of the energy of trained 
men to compel enforcement of such a 
law.” 

E. G. Proulx, Indiana state chemist, 
discussing feed barley, said that much 
of this feed had come into Indiana during 
the last year in adulterated condition and 
with an abnormally high fiber content. 
Dr. Proulx stated that the Indiana con- 
trol officials had found it necessary to 
remove from sale 50 carloads of feed 
barley which had tested from 5 to 14 
per cent of fiber. A regulation had been 
promulgated in the state, he said, pro- 
hibiting more than 6 per cent of fiber 
in barley feeds. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





Rough Voyage for Grain Schooner 

San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 29.—The 
schooner Falkentine, owned by the 
Falkentine Ship Co., of San Francisco, 
which left here for Copenhagen, May 9, 
had a trying voyage, with seas and gales 
from the time of her departure, her latest 
trouble being the loss of her sails in the 
Atlantic during a storm. Leaking badly, 
she was towed into Boston with five feet 
of water in her hold. 

Loaded with 6,500,000 Ibs of barley 
and under charter to the United States 
Grain Corporation, she sailed via the 
Panama Canal for Europe. She put into 
Punta Arenas, Costa Rica, for medical 
attention, Aug. 9, and after leaving there 
encountered bad weather almost continu- 
ously. 

R. C. Mason. 





Flour Prices High 


E. Crosby & Co., Brattleboro, Vt: 
Jobbers and bakers are having so much 
trouble in obtaining sugar that they are 
rather discouraged. They do not say 
much about their flour troubles, except 
that they believe the difference between 
spring wheat and winter wheat is so great 
that they may be forced to use winter 
wheat patents to a large extent. Many 
are using Kansas short patents, for if 
flour advances further, and all prices are 
based on the price of the limited amount 
of No. I northern and No. 1 hard wheat, 
it will drive many bakers out of business. 
Winter wheat flours are dragging around 
a low point, but they should advance soon 
at least $1 bbl. 

In normal times rye sells within 25c 
bu of wheat. At present there is $6 
bbl difference between rye flour and 
wheat flour. This cannot exist much 
longer, and rye is in for a good advance. 





Auction Sale of Federal Lands 


San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 29.—Wide- 
spread interest is evinced in the unique 
plan of the government to sell at public 
auction 500 farms in Yuma valley, Ari- 
zona, on Dec. 10. The land has been 
subdivided into 5, 10 and 20 acre units, 
and not more than 40 acres will be sold 
to an individual. ’ , 

The sale will be in charge of the United 
States Reclamation Service, Washington, 
D. C., and a pamphlet fully describing 
these lands po the terms and conditions 
of sale will be furnished homeseekers 
upon request to the statistician of this 


bureau. 
R. C. Mason. 








Philadelphia Miller Points Out Need for 


Preparation in View of Keen Competi- 
tion of Next Few Years 


The following letter from J. W. C 
of Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., P 
phia, is of exceptional interest: 

When a wise mariner finds his barom- 
eter falling rapidly, he trims his sails and 
makes preparations for bad weather. He 
does not proceed with all sails set, and 
wait until the storm bursts upon him. 

The flour millers of this country have 
some very dark and trying days ahead 
of them, a period in which those who are 
not prepared will be shipwrecked. The 
milling capacity of the United States is 
so great that a normal crop of wheat can 
be ground in less than haif a year, and 
the fight for business on the next two 
crops is likely to be-a strenuous one. 
The cost of making flour has increased 
very considerably since pre-war days, and 
millers whose costs are high should be- 
gin to make some calculations as to how 
they propose to meet competition during 
the period when the competition among 
mills will be ruinous. 

During this period we fully expect that 
mills will be unable to get more than 50c 
per bbl gross profit, out of which they 
must pay all costs of operation, includ- 
ing fixed, operating and general ex- 
penses, interest and depreciation. If 
every miller, who has not already done 
so, would make the simple calculation 
that follows, it would give him pause, 
and he would begin now, before the 
storm breaks, to prepare for it. 

Put down first your daily capacity, 
and multiply it by 300 (the number of 


Y working days in the year). Take 70 per 


cent of this, and you will arrive at your 
approximate production of flour. Mul- 
tiply this by 50c per bbl, and you have 
your approximate gross profit. Put this 
on the credit side of the sheet, and on 
the debit side put down all your fixed 
expenses, next your operating expenses, 
third your general expenses. Pare them 
down as much as possible, and see how 
much the amount on the debit side ex- 
ceeds the amount on the credit side. 

If this period of ruinous competition 
continues, as in all probability it will, 
over a period of two or three years, are 
you prepared to have your surplus melt 
away and see a part of your capital go 
with it? 

Isn’t this the time to conserve your 
surplus to prepare against the lean 
months that are’ sure to follow? Isn’t 
this the time to scrutinize every item of 
your operating and general expenses, and 
stop the leaks? 

Isn’t this the time to be fostering a 
trade on your own brands so that you 
will have less to sell to the trade where 
5c per bbl difference in price will turn 
the business away from you? 

Isn’t this the time to be spending 
money liberally in advertising your 
brands, getting them firmly fixed in the 
minds of your trade? While 5c per bbl 
will turn the business: from you where 
the buyer cares only for grade, it would 
cost you at least 50c per bbl, perhaps 
more, to turn the family trade away 
from you. Money spent now along this 
line wilk pay handsome dividends in the 
way of profitable business when you will 
need it most. It will be like manna from 
heaven. It may keep your ship afloat 
when the storm of competition is sinking 
your rivals who lacked your foresight. 

In the writer’s milling experience of 
25 years he does not know of a period 
when money could be more wisely spent 
for this purpose. Look at your barom- 
eter and trim your sails. 

Census statistics show that the milling 
industry is more and more every year 
passing into the hands of larger mills, 
whose modern equipment enables them 
to economize in yields and cost of pro- 
duction. The census of 1914 shows that 
only 218 flour mills out of a total of 
6,876 mills in operation produced so 
much as 100,000 bbls in a year, but these 
218 mills ground $29,209,225 bus of 
wheat, or 60.3 per cent of all the wheat 
ground, and they made 71,808,960 bbls 
of flour, or 61.7 per cent of all the flour 

roduced. This trend to centralization 
s emphasized when we see that there 
were only 193 such mills in 1909, and 166 
in 1904. 














eer MARKET FOR 
AMERICAN TRADE 


(Continued from page 1066.) 
the latent forces are set free, we may 
ps hear new voices even from Si- 
; for it has a future before it, of 
that we may be sure.” 

Dr. Nansen tells in an interesting 
manner the story of the conquest of Si- 
beria and its subsequent colonization, 
this vast territory being won for the tsar 
by an outlawed robber chief, Yermak, 
and a series of casual adventurers fol- 
lowing him. After the foundation in 
1640 of a rough military post at Yakutsk, 
on. the Lena, to serve as a base for fur- 
ther discoveries and conquests to the 
east, a Cossack chief named Vasily Poy- 
arkoy made his way in July, 1648, with 
a detachment of Cossacks, up the Aldan, 
a tributary of the Lena, to the Stanovoi 
Mountains. 

“With ninety Cossacks,” writes Dr. 
Nansen, “they crossed the mountains on 
ski, taking arms and equipment with 
them on hand-sledges; they descended 
into the Amur country by the river Seya, 
and were forced to winter there. Sixty 
Cossacks died during the winter, but 
Poyarkov went on down the Seya to the 
Amur, and was thus the first European 
discoverer of that mighty river. ere 
they constructed primitive boats, and this 
bold adventurer succeeded in navigating 
the river as far as its mouth. In the 
summer of 1646 he even ventured upon 
the sea of Okhotsk and went northward 
along its coast. But after a voyage of 
three months his frail craft were wrecked 
at the mouth of the river Ulya. After 
wintering there among the Gilyaks and 
forcing aid from them, he penetrated 
overland to the river Maya, which flows 
into the Aldan, and thus reached the 
Lena again and came back to Yakutsk 
after an absence of some years. 

“This remarkable journey gave the im- 
pulse to the conquest of the Amur coun- 
try, in the first place by the daring Cos- 
sack chief, Yeroféi Pavlovich Khabarév. 
With a small band of Cossacks, Khaba- 
rév reached the upper Amur (near Urka) 
in 1650; but here he met with opposition 
from the native Daurs under their chiefs. 
After many engagements, and after ob- 
taining help from Yakutsk, he vanquished 
them, and thanks to his firearms and ar- 
tillery he advanced victoriously in the 
following years and founded the Rus- 
sian dominion there. In April, 1653, the 
little band of Cossacks encountered for 
the first time an army of the masters of 
the country, the Manchu Chinese, and de- 
feated them. But the Chinese returned 
with re-enforcements, and the struggle 
was continued for many years with vary- 
ing success by the numerically far in- 
ferior Cossacks.’ The Russian fortified 
station in Albasin was several times be- 
sieged by superior forces; once, in 1686, 
by five thousand infantry, three thousand 
cavalry, and forty guns, while the town 
was defended by a few hundred Cos- 
sacks. 


“The end was that, by the treaty of 
Nerchinsk, Sept. 9, 1689, the Russians 
were obliged to restore all their conquests 
on the Amur to the Chinese. This peace 
has been called the darkest point in the 
history of the Russian Empire. Accord- 
ing to the treaty, the frontier between 
Russia and China was to be the Stan- 
ovoi range of mountains extending to 
the sea; the eastern frontier of the 
Chinese Empire was not fixed, but the 
present Russian Usuri province was re- 

rded as within the Chinese sphere. 

hereby the Russian advance in the East 
was paralyzed for a long time; and, im- 
portant as it might be for eastern Siberia 
to find an outlet to the sea down the 
mighty Amur, that way was neverthe- 
less closed. The great distances and the 
defective land communications made it 
impossible to send a force strong enough 
to be a match for the Chinese, and the 
Russians had no fleet of transports suf- 
ficient to convey their troops by sea. 
Their only base on the Pacific, the naval 
harbor of Petropavlovsk, in Kamchatka, 
was closed by ice for a great part of the 
ear, and no communications by 


“It is not till the middle of the nine- 
teenth century that we again find the 
Russians on the Amur, once more by 
chance and owing to the energy 
of a single man, and, as it seems, even 

the wishes of the leading cir- 


in 


cles in St. Petersburg. In was on Aug. 
13, 1850, that the young naval eaices 
Ne >» with a few rowboats and a 
handful of sailors, reached the mouth of 
the Amur and hoisted the Russian flag 
on the shore, at the s where Nikol- 
dyevsk now stands, ith the powerful 
support of the able Governor Muraviev, 
the tsar was ae preg to approve of the 
young man’s bold step, and this gave the 
impulse to the occupation of the Amur 
countries in the following years. Thus, 
even during the progress of the Crimean 
War, Russia obtained a great and im- 
portant extension on the east, and in 
1858, by the treaty of Aigun with China, 
Governor Muraviev, on whom the tsar 
afterwards conferred the title of Count 
Muraviev Amurskiy, succeeded in get- 
ting the acquisition of these territories 
recognized in international law. And by 
the new treaty concluded by the Russian 
ambassador, Count Ignatiev, at Peking, 
in November, 1860, the Russian Empire 
on the Pacific was extended on the south 
as far as the frontier of Korea; and the 
rivers Usuri and Amur became the fron- 
tier toward China. Thus these great and 
important tracts were acquired without 
a single shot being fired. It was in simi- 
lar peaceful fashion that, by the agree- 
ment with China of 1896, Russia ob- 
tained the right to build the Eastern 
Chinese Railway through Manchuria; 
the Russians established themselves there, 
even forcing Japan to give up southern 
Manchuria, which she had taken from 
China in the war of 1894; and by the 
treaty with China of 1898, Russia ac- 
quired the Kwangtung peninsula, with 
Port Arthur and Dalny. But from there 
she was expelled in less peaceful fashion 
by the Japanese war.” 

Asiatic Russia may be considered as 
four general territorial divisions, Siberia 
proper, the steppe region, Russian cen- 
tral Asia, and the Russian Far East. 
For practical purposes, however, Siberia 
is a term used to embrace all that por- 
tion of the former empire east of the 
Ural Mountains and north of those prov- 
inces making up Russian central Asia. 

The population of this vast territory 
is, as nearly as can be estimated, nine- 
teen million. The Russian government 
made extensive colonization efforts, but 
never met with great success. Opposed 
to the thin stream of peasants making 
the long trip into new lands was an an- 
nual trickle of those who were returning, 
discouraged and impoverished. 

Most of the Siberian colonists during 
the past twenty years were drawn from 
the southern and southwestern govern- 
ments of European Russia. The pro- 
portion of those returning after one or 
more years of unsuccessful attempts to 
establish themselves in Siberia has varied 
considerably from year to year; in 1910, 
a poor season, they numbered thirty-six 
per cent of the total emigration to Si- 
beria during that year. The reasons for 
their return were lack of good agricul- 
tural land within reasonable distance of 
present railways, insufficient capital to 
cover expenses of establishing homes, 
crop failures, and the severity of the 
climate. Nearly all the best agricultural 
land in the districts of western Siberia 
which are accessible to the railways and 
otherwise desirable has been settled. Un- 
til new lines are constructed there will 
be no great inducement to further ex- 
tensive agricultural colonization. 

“After the hosts of colonists that have 
poured into Siberia in recent years,” 
writes Dr. Nansen, “it was only to be 
expected that most of the easily acces- 
sible land favorable for agriculture 
should be already taken up; but if one 
would ask how many there is still 
room for in this country, it would be dif- 
ficult to find an answer; for if we con- 
sider the boundless expanses that are 
still lying idle, and how insignificant the 
cultivated tracts are in comparison, it is 
easy to see that, for the present at any 
rate, the resources of new ‘ead are prac- 
tically inexhaustible. It is true that a 
large number of colonists are now obliged 
to seek a home away from the open and 
almost ready grass land, to go into the 
taiga, where the work of clearing is more 
difficult. But the forest soil is good and 
fertile, and when it is once cleared, this 
part of the country, too, has a great fu- 
ture before it. ow many ions of 
agp a well-cultivated Siberia would 

able to hold it is impossible to esti- 
mate, but certainly a great many. 
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“In the last few years an increase has 
been noticed in the immigration to the 
eastern districts, to the provinces of 
Yeniseisk and Irkutsk, and to Turkestan. 
At the same time there has been a de- 
crease of immigration to western Siberia 
and to the steppe country, which already 
have a fairly large population, and where 
most of the and is already occu- 

ied. But witha higher farming than that 

itherto practiced in Siberia, there is no 
doubt that even these countries will be 
able to support a population many times 
greater than the present.” 

It is eastern Siberia, comprising the 
Yeniseisk and Irkutsk provinces, and the 
territories of Yakutsk and Transbai- 
kalia, an area of 2,850,000 square miles, 
that offer greatest interest to America 
and the traders of the United States. 

The climate of this region is more se- 
vere than that of the western Siberian 
plains. Summer temperatures range up 
to one hundred degrees Fahrenheit even 
as far north as Yakutsk, and there are 
extreme winter temperatures of sixty to 
seventy below zero in southern Irkutsk. 
The climate of the lower Amur country 
is milder, and in the maritime region the 
summer rainfall is very heavy. 

There are large areas of fair agricul- 
tural land in the zone traversed by the 
Transsiberian Railway through Yeniseisk 
and Irkutsk, and in southern Trans- 
baikalia, Agricultural colonization has 
made some progress, but the develop- 
ment is not comparable with that of 
western Siberia. Southern Yeniseisk, 
Abakansk, and Minusinsk are regarded 
as fine agricultural regions, and were 
well settled in the early years of immi- 
gration. The country to the north of the 
Amur River, between the Zea and the 
Buryea rivers, offers good agricultural 
possibilities, and is fairly well settled in 
many parts. 

Western Siberia is essentially an agri- 
cultural country, the dominant occupa- 
tions being grain-growing, stock-raising 
and dairying. Wheat, oats and rye are 
the principal crops. The total area un- 
der cultivation in the provinces of Tomsk 
and Tobolsk, the finest agricultural re- 
gions in Siberia, was reported as ten 
million acres in 1909, more than half de- 
voted to wheat. Yields vary widely 
in different districts, Tomsk usually re- 
porting fifteen to eighteen bushels wheat 
per acre, twenty to thirty bushels oats, 
and eighteen to twenty-two bushels rye. 

Siberia has not been able fully to re- 
alize on its grain-producing possibilities, 
and while there has been a considerable 
export to European Russia, the grain 
trade has not been as profitable as might 
appear. Transportation charges have 
been heavy, and the market uncertain, 
depending largely on the crop conditions 
of European Russia. The Siberian grain 
trade has been less well organized than 
that of central Russia, and at present 
there is said to be only one elevator east 
of the Urals, this one being located at 
Kurgan. Locai prices have been low, 
and in many districts the peasants have 
found other crops more profitable. 

Before the war a project for the con- 
struction of several large district eleva- 
tors at various railway stations in west- 
ern Siberia had been developed by the 
Russian government in co-operation with 
the state bank. The governmental chaos 
now prevailing in Russia will postpone 
this plan indefinitely. 

Considerable flax has been grown in 
some districts of central and western 
Siberia in recent years, and there have 
been some exports to western Europe. 

Stock-raising is an important and 
profitable industry throughout Siberia. 
In 1909 and 1910 there were about nine 
and a half million head of mixed stock 
in western Siberia. The packing industry 
has developed coincident with progress 
in stock-raising. It is principally in the 
hands of British interests, Before the 
war a refrigerator service was in opera- 
tion between western Siberian points and 
the Baltic, to meet the needs of the meat 
and butter traffic. An enormous de- 
velopment of this industry may be ex- 
pected when anarchy has subsided in 
Russia. 

In eastern Siberia, agriculture and 
stock-raising to date have not been de- 
veloped greatly beyond local needs. 
Some districts are not even self-support- 
ing in this respect, and import western 
Siberian and Manchurian produce. Ir- 
kutsk and the Transbaikalia districts are 
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Siberia and central Asia is a fertile, 
sandy loam, in large part of the “black 
earth” type, adapted to practically all 
kinds of crops. The contour of the 
vast prairie sections is of a rolling char- 
acter, ideal for cultivation by either ani- 
mal or tractor power. The prairies are 
dotted with beautiful white birch groves, 
furnishing abundant fuel. 

The arable land of Siberia and central 
Asia embraces approximately one _ bil- 
lion two hundred million acres, of which 
the following was under cultivation be- 
fore the war: bread cereals, 26,607,837 
acres; oats, 7,471,234; potatoes, 641,741; 
cotton, 1,068,808 acres. These areas 
yielded annually, 310,006,740 bushels 
wheat, 78,302,025 bushels oats, 62,166,660 
bushels potatoes, and 209,013,496 pounds 
cotton. 

The natural grasses ave very nutritious, 
including a variety of legumes and 
grasses possessed of a very high protein 
content. Among the legumes that abound 
is an alfalfa which grows prolifically in 
the vicinity of Semipalatinsk. The Unit- 
ed States has obtained a quantity of the 
seed of this plant, with the idea of prop- 
agating it in the northern states. 

The enormous timber resources of Rus- 
sia have been exploited only to a limited 
extent, principally for domestic needs. 
The area of forested lands in Asiatic 
Russia is estimated at 1,333,400 square 
miles, although this includes large dis- 
tricts which cannot be properly classed 
as capable of profitable development. 

Pine, spruce, larch and fir are the most 
important softwood timbers of Siberia. 
Of the coniferous woods, Siberian pine 
is probably the best. It is found abun- 
dantly in Tobolsk, Tomsk, and Yeniseisk 
provinces. A large part of the forest 
area of western and central Siberia is 
covered with Siberian fir and Siberian 
larch. Birch and aspen are mixed with 
softwood timber, or in :scattered areas 
throughout western Siberia, and birch 
appears more or less generally east of 
Lake Baikal and in the maritime region. 
Larch and pine are abundant in the 
Amur valley, and extend northward to 
the northern limits of the forest zone. 
There are commercial hardwoods in the 
maritime region, the most important of 
which are oak, ash, walnut, velvet, elm 
and birch. 

There are small sawmills in practically 
all the larger towns of western and cen- 


tral Siberia within the forest zones. 
Tiumen, Tara, Omsk, Semipalatinsk, 
Barnaoul, Novo-Nicholaevsk, Khaba- 


rovsk, Yeniseisk, Irkutsk are all small 
lumbering centers; altogether, however, 
there are probably no more than fifty 
sawmills in Siberia, many of them ex- 
tremely small and primitive, and operat- 
ing only during a short summer season. 

Transportation is the great obstacle to 
foreign export of timber from western 
and central Siberia, and there has been 
very little development in this direction; 
probably there will not be much until 
the Kara Sea route is developed. Growth 
of industries, however, will continue to 
improve the domestic market. The Rus- 
sian Far East offers far better pros- 
pects for export trade. China has prac- 
tically no forests bearing commercial 
timber, and Japan has little. 

The mining industry of Siberia is much 
more impressive in its potentialities than 
in the present state of its development. 
There was relatively little large-scale 
mining before the building of the Trans- 
siberian Railway in the late nineties, and 
although the railway stimulated enter- 
prise in this direction, progress was not 
relatively so great as in other industries. 

Siberia’s mining history is a long one, 
extending through more than two cen- 
turies. Placering is credited with an 
enormous total of gold production in the 
past hundred years. Silver mining dates 
from the first years of the eighteenth 
century, and records of production of 
the state mines of the Nerchinsk district, 
east of Lake Baikal, are available from 
that time. Silver mining in the Altai 
Mountains of southwestern Siberia began 
as early as 1745. Smelting plants were 
erected at various points, and a metal- 
lurgical industry of considerable size was 
established. The typical deposits of the 
western Altai districts are complex lead, 
zine and copper ores, carrying consider- 
able values in gold and silver. 
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Both in Nerchinsk and the Altai re- 
gions, early mining operations were state 
enterprises, and large areas of mineral- 
bearing land were reserved as imperial 
estates. Until twenty-five F cas ago the 
largest developments in these districts 
were conducted under the administra- 
tion of the imperial estates department. 
Since 1885, however, the production of 
these properties declined greatly, and by 
1900 had fallen to insignificant figures. 
The more important mining districts for- 
merly included in the imperial reserva- 
tions in late years were opened to private 
enterprise. 

Copper production in western Siberia 
dates from the eighteenth century, and 
there were early ventures in iron and tin 
mining. The greatest development, how- 
ever, has been with gold, which in recent 
years has yielded over seventy-five per 
cent of the total gold output of the 
Russian Empire. Practically all of it 
is from placer operations, which are car- 
ried on principally along the rivers of 
eastern Siberia and the Transbaikalia 
territories. The total value of Siberian 
gold production to date is estimated at a 
billion dollars. 

For many years a large production of 
gold may be expected from eastern Si- 
beria. Some of the most important de- 
velopments are looked for in the terri- 
tory north of the middle and lower Amur 
River. Completion of the Amur Rail- 
way has brought increased attention to 
this district, which already had been an 
important producer for many years, in 
spite of great inaccessibility. 

The matter of accessibility, in fact, is 
for the present the greatest problem in 
Siberian development; and it is here that 
the United States may perceive its most 
immediate opportunity. It amounts prac- 
tically to a mission. Siberia must have 
transportation as a prerequisite to every- 
thing else; and the United States stands 
in a position to remedy this need in the 
most rapid and efficient manner. 

Conditions of the early days of the 
western American plains are duplicated 
in Siberia; in one respect, however, Si- 
beria finds itself at a great advantage 
over the western districts of the United 
States during their period of develop- 
ment: she has waterways of tremendous 
scope and value, and these must be de- 
veloped simultaneously and in co-ordina- 
tion with her needed railroads. 

With transportation, Siberia will be 
able to reach markets capable of ab- 
sorbing her tremendous potential produc- 
tion; she will no longer be dependent 
upon the consumption of her own popu- 
lation, and the capricious requirements 
of European Russia and her Far Eastern 
neighbors, who formerly were buyers, 
particularly of Siberia’s agricultural 
products, only when famine and crop 
failure elsewhere made the Siberian gran- 
aries a matter of convenience. 

Foreign trade naturally will produce 
keen rivalry in the Siberian market. 
Among the strongest bidders, of course, 
will be Japan and Great Britain; Japan 
because of expanding industries and her 
proximity to Siberia, Great Britain be- 
cause of her previous extensive trade 
with Russia and her tremendous Far 
Eastern merchandising service. 

Japan evinces a spirit of jealousy over 
the appearance of the United States as 
a prospective merchant in Siberia. Amer- 
ican participation in the allied military 
occupation of Vladivostok and_ the 
Transsiberian Railroad aroused much 
unreasoning antagonism among a certain 
element in Japan, and the newspapers 
were filled with constant warnings against 
what was believed to be an intention by 
this country to create an American trade 
monopoly in territory to which Japan 
felt priority interests. 

Before the great war Japan had little 
commerce with Siberia. The Russian 
government saw to that. A private bank 
in Vladivostok was the only financial 
establishment under Japanese manage- 
ment in the whole of Siberia, or rather in 
the whole empire of Russia. Japanese 
fur merchants were actively trading in 
Kamchatka, but their activity was not 
much greater than that of natives or of 
men from other countries. Almost the 
only line which depended largely on 
Japan’s capital was the fishing at. Nik- 
olaevsk, but that was also frequently 
menaced, in spite of the terms of the 
Portsmouth Treaty. 
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The war gave the chance at its very 
outbreak for the improvement by Jap- 
anese merchants of their trade, and their 
export business was in full swing in 1916, 
as the following table shows: 


Exports to Imports from 


Years— Siberia, yen Siberia, yen 
Lo Ferre 78,299,178 3,564,492 
ere 117,693,478 1,774,216 


In the following year, with the inter- 
nal disorder in that country, the trade 
began to dwindle. Exports from Japan 
amounted to 74,234,145 yen and imports 
from Siberia to 3,755,281 yen. During 
the closing months of 1918, the trade be- 
gan to revive, owing to the restoration 
of order in eastern parts of Siberia by 
the allied troops, but the disorganization 
of traffic and the exigencies of military 
operations prevented its full recupera- 
tion. According to the official returns, 
up to the end of November, 1918, im- 
ports from Siberia were even above the 
previous year’s record, but exports to 
that country failed to reach even half 
the previous year’s mark. The former 
totaled 3,805,307 yen, with the latter only 
26,780,118 yen. However, there are not 
many big concerns investing specially in 
Siberian trade now. Rather, the necessity 
of readjusting the troubles brought about 


Sretensk Station, Eastern Siberia 


through war prosperity is urgently felt 
and is being undertaken. 

There should be no difficulties between 
the United States and Japan over com- 
mercial enterprises in Siberia. Some 
means of umpiring the competition prob- 
ably will grow out of the League of Na- 
tions. In any event, the Siberian mar- 
ket is not vital to the interests of this 
country, and is not worth a quarrel. 
Japan has an unquestionable need of it, 
but Siberia should not become the com- 
mercial wr of any company or 
nation; the only legitimate policy is that 
of the “Open Door.” 





Food Production for 1920 
“It is difficult to say,” writes David F. 
Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, in 
the Review of Reviews, “what the world 
food. situation will be at the end of the 
next harvest season in the fall of 1920 
and what will be the course of prices for 
farm products. For the next 12 months 
the world will subsist, in large measure, 

on food products already produced. 
“What the programme of production 
should be for this fall and next spring 
has received earnest consideration at the 
hands of the department and other agri- 
cultural agencies. The department has 


already issued a circular containing sug- 
gestions regarding the fall-sown crops, 
together with general notes on the live- 
stock situation, and similar suggestions 
for the spring operations will be made 
at the proper time. 

“It seems not unlikely that, when the 
world crops planted this fall and next 
spring have been harvested, most of the 
nations of the world may be in a fairly 
normal condition as regards food supplies. 

“The consensus of opinion, so far as the 
production programme of. this nation is 
concerned, is that it would be wise for 
the farmers to return to the normal as 
promptly as possible and to resume op- 
erations best suited to their particular 
conditions, realizing that the present 
crisis calls for the fullest measure of 
economical production and for the prac- 
tice of thrift. 

“In their tasks for the future, as in 
the past, they will have at their disposal 
and for their aid the services of the fed- 
eral and state departments of agricul- 
ture and of the great state land-grant 
colleges—agencies which in the aggregate, 
as regards numbers of personnel, activi- 
ties, and financial support, exceed those 
of any three nations in the world com- 
bined.” 

















FOREIGN TRADE NEWS 








LATIN-AMERIGAN FINANCE 


Conference to Be Held in Washington, D. C., 
Next January to Consider Problems 
of Trade Advancement 


Broader and better trade arrangements 
with Latin-American countries are ex- 
to result from the second Pan- 
American Financial Conference, which 
wul convene in Washington on Jan. 12, 
1920, according to an announcement from 
the Treasury department. The meeting 
will last one week, and the 21 republics 
of America will be represented by from 
50 to 60 delegates. 

This will be the second international 
financial conference called by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the purpose 
of conferring with the financial authori- 
ties of the American republics. The first 
was held in 1915. It will not deal with 


. loans from one government to another, 


nor directly with loans obtained in the 
markets of the United States by the gov- 
ernments of Central and South America. 

The conference will be concerned sole- 
ly with the establishing of a favorable 
basis for the coming together of finan- 
ciers. It involves no official commitment 
for any of the governments represented. 
The financial requirements of the Latin- 
American republics at the present time 
and during the next few years will consti- 
tute the chief subject for discussion. 

Means of permitting closer commercial 
and financial relations, such as the re- 
moval of administrative and fiscal ob- 
stacles of a mere substantial harmony, 
or even uniformity of commercial law, 
will constitute an important, although 
secondary, part of the programme. Fi- 
nally, the urgent question of better ocean 
and land transportation facilities and 
improved tal wireless and cable fa- 
cilities, will come up for discussion. 

In this connection, the work of the In- 
ternational High Commission, the perma- 
nent standing committee which was estab- 
lished in 1915 to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Financial Conference, 
will take a leading part. It consists of 
national sections, each under the chair- 
manship of the minister of finance and 
all directed by a central executive coun- 
cil at Washington, consisting of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, John Bassett 
Moore and Dr. L. S. Rowe. 

The immediate future financial re- 
quirements of the American republics 
are very extensive, it is stated. In view 
of the enormous demands now being 
made for credit facilities in the United 
States from Europe and other quarters 
of the world, it is impossible for the re- 
publics of Latin America to find all their 
requirements readily and economically 
met in the markets of the United States. 
With the joint application of the French 
and British governments selling in the 
United States markets at a rate equiva- 
lent to a 74% per cent yield to the inves- 
tor, the less rich and newer nations such 
as will be represented in the conference 
cannot obtain more reasonable terms 
than the old countries, it is claimed. 

Several Latin-American governments 
are seeking loans in the markets of the 
United States, while a great number of 
their public utility enterprises and major 

rivate undertakings are actively solicit- 
ing financial support, either for the pur- 
of legitimate expansion or for much 
needed rehabilitation after four years’ 
deprivation of necessary supplies. This 
is particularly the case with the rail- 
roads and power companies, as well as 
with the companies engaged in handling 
the great staple products, according to 
the announcement. 

The problem of improved banking fa- 
cilities for the representatives of the 
United States in Latin America also will 
come up for detailed discussion. At the 
present one bank has, either directly or 
through affiliated institutions, more than 
20 branches in Latin America, while an- 
other is in control of at least six local 
financial institutions in Latin America. 
Other banks are opening branches or se- 
curing financial interest in existing in- 
stitutions or establishing agencies suit- 
5 ghia wlll Ag Bem gla ened? Ma 
An extension of United States facilities, 


through a greater use of acceptances and 
other less widely known means of ex- 
panding credit without upsetting the 
equilibrium of exchange, will naturally 
come in for discussion. 

The present exchange situation in Lat- 
in America, which requires careful ex- 
amination, will be one of the topics of 
primary importance at the conference. 
Agreements, whether unofficial as between 
banks, or official as. between governments 
in the form of guaranty of international 
clearings operation, will be studied and 
formulated or sanctioned by the confer- 
ence before its adjournment. The hope 
is entertained that the conclusion of the 
International Gold Clearance Convention 
between the United States and a number 
of the other republics will be brought to 
an advanced stage before the close of the 
conference. 


Dear Milk and Sugar in Britain 

Lonnon, Ene., Nov. 12.—The retail 
price of sugar was raised Id per lb 
last week, and milk 1d per eat Sugar 
now costs 7%d per Ib, and before the 
war cost only 114d, an advance of over 
400 per cent, while for loaf sugar 8%,d 
per lb has to be paid. 

The sugar ration has been reduced to 
8 oz per person per week, and yet it is 
said that the world-supply is not suf- 
ficient to meet the demand, and at the 
present rate of consumption the short- 
age will continue. The beet sugar pro- 
duction in Europe has fallen by 4,200,- 
000 tons since 1914, while the cane sugar 
production of the world has risen by 
only 1,800,000: tons. 

Milk in London and other cities now 
costs Is per quart, and in some districts 
the resentment among consumers is so 
great that some /are Stns without any, 
while others are seriously reducing the 
amount they use. This is causing some 
alarm amon dairymen, but others are 
suggesting that prices during the winter 
ought to be raised even beyond Is per 
quart, in order to give them a satisfac- 
tory return. 

Local food committees have protested 
to the food controller against the high 
price, and their representatives met him 
in conference the other day. The only 
result so far was the forming of a com- 
mittee to review the data used by the 
food controller in fixing the present milk 
prices. 





L. F. Broexman. 





Eight-Hour Day for Spain 

The official gazette has published a 
notice that not more than the legal eight 
hours daily shall be worked, except in 
cases of emergency, and then only after 
an agreement has been reached between 
the men and the employers regarding the 
rate of wages to be paid. 





The Port of Helsingfors 

The following report with regard to 
the port of Helsingfors, Finland, was 
obtained by. the Russian division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 

The number of inhabitants in the city 
is about 200,000. Exact figures are not 
at hand, but it is certain that the figure 
of 100,000 previously given is far too 
small. The names mentioned in the fol- 
lowing statement refer to different por- 
tions of Helsingfors harbor. 

Sveaborg is an old fortification, with 
very meager harbor accommodations. It 
will accommodate only ships of 10 to 15 
feet draft. Sandviken has a stone pier. 
It is possible for only one ship at a time 
to unload here from ship’s tackle onto 
railway cars. Busholmen, which is under 
construction, is to be the city’s most mod- 
ern harbor. As yet no warehouses have 
been erected here. There are stone piers. 


_Grasviken is unsuitable for anything but 


coastwise craft. It is impossible to un- 
load onio railways cars from ship’s 
tackle. Sodra Hamnen, on the southeast, 
will accommodate the largest ships. The 
pier, except the extreme southern and 
northern parts, is built of stone. The 
only stationary crane in the city is found 
here; it is built for 25 tons. However, 
the government has three floating cranes 
—two of 50 tons and one of 100. The 


warehouses along the of this part of 
the harbor are built of stone. The south- 
ern portion of Norra Hamnen is being 
used as a naval harbor. There are no 
warehouses in this part. In the northern 
portion unloading from ship’s tackle onto 
railway cars is not possible. There are 
stone piers. Sornas Hamnen has no 
warehouses, but has stone piers. 

The city ses one dry dock, about 
745 feet long; it has a depth of water 
over the sill of slightly over 18 feet, and 
is capable of accommodating ships of a 
little more than 6,000 tons gross, At 
present, stevedoring is very poor and 
labor troubles are increasing. 

There is a general shortage of storage 
facilities. The warehouses are filled with 
commodities awaiting export, chiefly pa- 
per. The freightears on the Finnish rail- 
ways are built for a load of 10,000 kilos 
(22,000 Ibs), and there is a general shor® 
age of rolling stock. 





Egyptian Duty Discontinued 
The Egyptian Supplies.Control Board 
has announced that regulations concern- 
ing importation of wheat and flour have 
been discontinued, and that all wheat and 
flour cleared through the customs before 
June 1, 1920, will be free of import duty. 


Germany’s Paper Currency 

The Dresdner Bank of Berlin states 
that circulation of paper currency in Ger- 
many amounted to 40,125,000,000 marks 
on Sept. 23 last, as compared to 2,200,- 
000,000 in peace times. The bank esti- 
mates that 15,000,000,000 marks of Ger- 
man paper money are held abroad and 
that about 25,000,000,000 remain in Ger- 
many. German industry, according to 
the bank, has been held in check by the 
revolution, political unrest, strikes and 
unwillingness to work. Many firms and 
industries are said to have been able to 
keep going only by using their reserve 
funds. The unfavorable status of the 
mark in the world exchanges is attributed 
to the flood of German money that has 
gone abroad to pay for imports, esti- 
mated at 1,000,000,000 marks since the 
revolution. At present the bank sees a 
tendency toward a decrease in the num- 
ber of strikes and toward an increase in 
coal production. 





Hawaiian Sugar Crop Decreases 

The sugar output of Hawaii for 1920 
is estimated by the Sugar Factors Co., 
Ltd., at 562,413 tons. This is approxi- 
mately 40,000 less than the output of the 
islands in 1919. 


Finnish Exchange Restrictions 

The Bank of Finland and private bank- 
ing corporations may freely sell foreign 
exchange to an amount not to exceed 
5,000 marks per person for each week. 
Disposing of larger sums is permitted 
only in payment for goods actually im- 
ported or when special license has been 
granted by the Exchange Control Bu- 
reau, and for the payment of buyer’s ob- 
ligations for goods, which obligation was 
contracted prior to June 1, 1918. If the 
import is forbidden without special per- 
mit, the buyer must produce the import 
license in the original, or if the import 
is free, he must produce documentary 
evidence that the exchange is required for 
the payment of the particular shipment. 

If in the purchase of goods’ abroad a 
deposit is required by the seller, foreign 
value may be purchased to cover this de- 
posit when special permission is given by 
the Exchange Control Bureau. In im- 
portant cases the Exchange Control Bu- 
reau must consult the Trade and Indus- 
trial Commission. 

It is permitted to exchange all foreign 
moneys except Russian rubles. 


Strike-Breaking Motor-Lorries 

Lonnon, Enc., Nov. 12.—The value of 
motor-lorries as a means of transport 
was so well demonstrated during the re- 
cent railway strike that several public 
bodies, such as the Port of London An- 
thority, the Ministry of Transport, the 
Ministry of Munitions and the Ministry 
of Food, have decided to use them regu- 
larly in future for the haulage of goods. 

London’s first fleet, consisting of about 
100, has been allocated for duty at the 
docks, and it is expected that will 
materially help to relieve the congestion 
there. One hindrance in their successful 
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use at the docks is, however, that the net- 
work of railway tracks prevents their 


drawing up near enou dischar, 
vessels, will Sieatt® their use in ene 
connection. - 


At the end of this month a road con- 
and exhibition will be held in Lon- 
ion, and an interesting programme has 
been drawn up of papers to be read by 
well-known authorities on road problems, 
while vehicles of the latest pattern and 
device will ‘be on show. Great develop- 
ments are promised in road traffic in this 
country. 
L, F. Brozrxman. 





The Java Sugar Industry 

There is apparently a considerable 
lack of information among American 
manufacturers and exporters as to the 
possibilities for trade in connection with 
the sugar industry of Java, says a United 
States consular report. While all Amer- 
ica knows of the great Cuban sugar pro- 
duction and the wonderful growth of the 
cane-sugar industry of the Hawaiian 
Islands, apparently little attention has 
been given to the fact that Java is the 
third largest sugar-producing country in 
the world, ranking next to Cuba and 
British India. As the latter consumes 
all that it produces, Java ranks next to 
Cuba in sugar exports, actual production 
being about half of the Cuban output 
and approximately three times the pro- 
duction of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Compared with the Hawaiian industry, 
where, it is understood, there are about 
50 sugar centrals, Java has at present 
186 producing mills with an average in- 
vestment in plants or mills of from $300,- 
000 to $500,000 each, or an aggregate, 
very roughly estimated, of something 
like $75,000,000, of which business Amer- 
ica has had in the past a very small share. 
The industry in Java is older than that 
of Hawaii, and will probably not be much 
increased in the future, owing to the diffi- 
et in securing further tracts of sugar 
and, 





The Danube-Salonica Canal 

According to a news item in the Ath- 
ens Progres, the Serbian government has 
decided to construct a canal extendin 
from the Danube to Salonica. The comal 
is to begin at the village of Kevevara, at 
the confluence of the Danube and the 
Morava. It will follow the course of the 
Morava in Serbia, then will join the val- 
ley of the Vardar near Kaprulu, follow- 
ing this river until in the vicinity of 
Salonica. The total length of the canal 
will be 600 kilometers (373 miles.) The 
difference in elevation between Kevevara 
and the highest point of the canal is 
about 300 meters. Between this point and 
Salonica the difference in elevation is 
practically the same. It will be necessary 
to construct 65 locks. 





Parcel Post Service for Spain 
Customs declarations attached to par- 
cels for Spain, Balearic Islands, the 
Canary Islands, and the Spanish posses- 
sions in Africa, must be written in Span- 
ish or French, with an interlined transla- 
tion in English. 





Lille to Hold Exposition in 1920 

An international exhibition for the re- 
construction of the industrial, agricul- 
tural and commercial life of France will 
be held at Lille from May until October, 
1920. It is expected that all the allied 
nations will participate in the exhibition. 





Breadstuff Shortage in Italy 

In a recent statement Lugi Murialdi, 
Italian undersecretary of f supply and 
consumption, calls attention to the fact 
that although the maximum total of the 
wheat crop was estimated at 45,000,000 
quintals, 25,000,000 must be retained by 
the growers for their own needs or for 
seed. Of the balance of 20,000,000 quin- 
tals, which it has been hoped to obtain 
from the domestic production, only 6,- 
000,000 have actually been received up to 
date, of which 5,000,000 have already been 
consumed. Consequently, the amount of 
which the government can actually make 
use consists of 1,000,000 quintals of do- 
mestic wheat and a little more than 3,- 
000,000 of imported wheat, or a supply 
for about one month. 

The minimum requirements of the non- 
producing proportion of the ulation 
are 40,000,000 quintals, of w as has 
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greatest difficulty and the dan 
situation consists in the fact that Italy’s 
tonnage, unloading facilities, and stor- 
age facilities barely permit the gery: | 
each month of the average amount whi 
it is necessary to import for current con- 
sumption, which is pe se ig epee Thus, 
if for any reason it should be necessary 
to hold up the arrival of foreign grain 
for one or two months, Italy would not 
be able to meet the demands of the peo- 

le, who would necessarily be without 
rend during the last months preceding 
the harvest. 

In addition to wheat, Italy needs 5,- 
000,000 quintals of rice. The last crop 
is completely exhausted, and the new crop 
is just being reaped after the settlement 
of the strike of the laborers. 


AMERICA’S ASIATIC TRADE 


Situation Uncertain Owing to the Fact That 
Temporary War-Time Customs Must Be 
Dropped for New Methods 


A report to the Department of Com- 
merce by Consul General George E. An- 
derson, Hongkong, says that American 
trade in southeastern Asia has reached a 
critical point, and what is to be in the 
future depends upon the course followed 
by American business men in the next 
few months. During the war American 
goods came into the field very freely, 
most lines almost as freely as freight 
space available or war restrictions would 
permit. Immediately before the war 
there was a considerable and increasing 
trade in many lines of American goods, 
and much of the trade developed during 
the war was the logical and natural de- 
velopment of trade started before the 
war. With the war and its special de- 
mand, however, a new era set in and 
goods in all available lines which had 
ever come into the field from any country 
were sought from the United States. 

There are certain results from this 
train of circumstances which will pro- 
foundly affect American trade in this 
part of the world. In the first place a 
large number of American concerns have 
been given considerable practical training 
under favorable auspices in the export 
trade. Not only have they had this ex- 
perience, but export trade has entered 
into their business in a way which, in 
many cases at least, means that they must 
have more or less of this trade in the 
future or be cramped in their business. 

From the Asiatic side of the situation 
is the fact that the goods of various 
American manufacturers have been more 
or less generally introduced into the field, 
and Hongkong and other far eastern 
business men have come to understand 
American ways of doing business just as 
American exporters have come to under- 
stand the Hongkong methods. In many 
respects competition in this field in the 
future will be upon a more even basis, 
and American goods can more readily be 
sold upon their merits. 

American manufacturers will find that 
whereas during the war they were able to 
sell a certain marine motor without trou- 
ble, and often by the mere fact that they 
could furnish the motor at the time, after 
the war the local buyer prefers another, 
a European motor, which may be no bet- 
ter in quality or lower in price, but which 
was known to the trade before the war. 
In other words, in all lines of merchan- 
dise the American manufacturer is now 
faced with competition from a long- 
established trade in goods whose names, 
marks and brands are known to the 
Chinese and, in many cases, have been 
known for generations. This sort of 
competition must be faced by slowly 
making American goods as well known as 
those they have to a greater or less ex- 
tent replaced. 

Chinese buyers regard the brand or 
chop, the make, name or kind of goods 
as of great importance, and one of the 
most valuable features of German trade 
in China before the war was the chops of 
goods they owned and whose reputation 
had been built up, and which often cov- 
ered British or other European and even 
American goods made to their order. 

Most trade in China has always been 
done and is still done through British 
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houses which have branches in nearly all 
-the a phn of the country and native 
so ge correspondents in all the prin- 

pal Chinese districts, whether open to 
foreign trade or not. To sell American 
oer in competition with goods from 

reat Britain or Europe naturally re- 
quires the service of a similar organiza- 
tion. Either the American manufacturer 
must go into Chinese trade on a basis 
extensive enough to enable him to estab- 
lish a similar organization or else he must 
take advantage of some other concern 
which has such an organization. Short of 
this complete organization it will unques- 
tionably pay him to cultivate thoroughly 
one port or district of the field, rather 
—“ attempt to do too much in the whole 
of it. 

The formation of export associations in 
the United States for united action in 
this field, which is now possible under the 
law, is the most promising feature of the 
situation, and in such lines as_ cotton 
piece goods, hardware and iron and steel 
products, electrical and other machinery, 
railway supplies and materials, machine 
tools and shop. supplies, and in nearly 
every general line of manufacture, ought 
to make possible the comprehensive sales 


immigrants from Russia Finding New Homes in 


cogenien tions- which trade in the China 
d demands. 


On the other hand American purchase 
of Chinese raw materials must more 
eneral than it was previous to the war. 
ring the war American manufacturers 
called upon China for all sorts of sup- 
= which they bought on a small scale 
irectly, but bought largely through Eu- 
rope before the war. The result was not 
only that Europe made a profit on the 
transaction but the United States aided 
Europe in its finance operations by the 
trade. Much of this supply of raw ma- 
terials during the war was bought at in- 
flated prices growing out of extraordi- 
nary conditions and the high silver 
exchange, but in normal times these ma- 
terials can be had at fair prices and cer- 
tainly can be imported directly as cheap- 
ly as they can by way of Hamburg, 
London, Antwerp or Marseilles. 


Argentina Removes Restrictions 


The embargo on the exportation of all 
agricultural commodities except sugar, 
which was imposed during the war, has 
been removed, according to the Ameri- 
can ambassador to Argentina. 
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Bread and Bread-Making in Bolivia 


Bolivia grows very little wheat, and 
has no flour mills. Flour is imported 
principally, from the United States and 
Chile. In 1917, the latest available sta- 
tistics, the imports of wheat flour were 
as follows: 





Metric 
From— tons Value 
United States ............. 14,676 $939,265 
CIO Wade pWetewepea kop aewe 7,940 508,169 ~ 
WPOUEIE “uhectentetcionce 393 25,167 
PR eee rye eee 748 47,825 
ROOED gf nd Kak + Cee we ee b ae 23,757 $1,620,426 


Flour of all kinds is dutiable at 10 
per cent ad valorem gross weight, un- 
der item No. 1643 of the tariff schedule. 

From the above statistics it will be 
seen that the United States supplies 60 
per cent of the total imports, as against 
30 per cent from Chile. 

The cheaper grades of bread are made 
with an admixture of corn flour. Or- 
dinary bread is made in the same man- 
ner as in the United States. 

Wheat flour retails at 12c per Ib and 
lard at 56c. The ordinary loaf of bread, 
weighing an average of eight ounces, re- 
tails at 7c, and small rolls retail at 2c 
each. 





Siberia 


—‘Siberia, a Market for American Trade” 
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CALIFORNIA AS A CORN-GROWING STATE 
By R. C. Mason | 


“To his vision, guidance and energy 
the development of California as a corn- 
growing state is chiefly due. To his rec- 
ord of achievement this elevator is dedi- 
cated.” 

This is the tribute to be paid to the 
late E. J. Luke, Stockton manager of 
the Spe’ Flour Co., by his company, 
which w lace this inscription on a 
dedication plate at the Stockton Crown 
Mills, These mills are to contain new 
cleaners, dryers and graders which will 
assist the corn grower to realize the full 
value of his crop. 

California is rising to power among 
corn-growing communities. This indus- 
try is young in the “Golden State,” but 
farmers are beginning to realize the value 
of corn-growing in crop rotation, and the 
acreage devoted to this industry is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds annually. 

Investigations revealed the fact that 
California land would produce 60 bus of 
corn to the acre, while the Middle West 
farmer has to figure his profit on less than 
a 40-bu acreage. Following this discov- 
ery, Mr. Luke conceived the idea of a 
“corn day” demonstration, and invita- 
tions were extended state-wide to inter- 
ested leaders in agriculture to meet at 
Stockton and discuss the new industry. 

There was a great response to this in- 
vitation, and approximately 150 repre- 
sentative corn growers were present. 
They were addressed by several experi- 
enced growers, men called from the audi- 
ence who had realized the great future 
of the corn industry, and had already 
passed through the experimental stages. 
These speakers discussed their experi- 
ences, setbacks, consequent improved 
methods, and the profits to be realized in 
corn. Through co-operation with the 
merchants at Stockton, a very interesting 
demonstration of farming implements 
followed the lecture. 

The success of the demonstration was 
apparent in a 3314 per cent increase in 
the 1917 corn acreage, and the enthusiasm 
aroused by the farmers’ initial attempts 
was marked by a 50 per cent increase in 
acreage in 1918. These attempts of the 
farmers were marked by many setbacks, 
but in every case wherein the attention of 
Mr. Luke was called to a crop that was 
in an unmarketable condition, he had it 
brought to the mill and run through the 

cleaners and graders so that the farmer 
would not suffer too heavy a loss. 

With increased experience came im- 
proved conditions, and the California 
farmer is’ now taking rapid strides to- 
ward meeting the demand of the mills of 
his state with a corn superior to that 
milled in the past. 

This campaign, conceived and nursed 
through its early attempts by the late 
E. J. Luke, and now carried on under 
the direction of George R. McLeod, head 
of the agricultural department of the 
Sperry Flour Co., has succeeded in bet- 
tering soil conditions through crop rota- 
tion; in giving the farmer exceptionally 
profitable returns, because of the high 
yield per acre and because he shares in 
the saving of $11 per ton freight charges 
which would have to be paid on corn pur- 
chased in the Middle West; in giving to 
the mills a much higher quality of corn; 
and in increasing the prosperity of the 
community at large, for the reason that 
the enormous amount of money formerly 
spent annually for Middle West corn and 
for freight thereon is now paid out at 
home. 





Canada Asks Return of Cars 


Prompt return of 25,000 Canadian 
boxears from the United States to re- 
lieve the Canadian shortage is being 
sought by the Dominion government. 
Referring to a Washington announce- 
ment that the large number of Canadian 
cars in the United States was due to the 
coal strike, the Canadian Railway War 
Board has asserted that since the first of 
the year the average number of Cana- 
dian cars in the United States was 45,- 
067, while the number of United States 
cars in Canada was 19,026. 

“The inference is, therefore,’ said a 
statement by the board, “that Canadian 
cars are being used in local service in 


the United States, and that this is one 


of the reasons for the failure to return 
them to Canada.” 

The board charged that, despite re- 
peated assurances by the United States 
Railroad Administration that Canadian 
cars would be sent home, the movement 
has been entirely inadequate. The Do- 
minion government, it was said, was now 
taking action through the minister of 
railways. 


JOHNSON RATE ARGUMENTS 


Hearings on Proposed Changes in Grain Rate 
Structure, Affecting Twin Cities and Du- 
luth, Concluded in Washington 


Wasninoton, D. C., Nov. 29.—Con- 
cluding arguments on the appeals from 
the Johnson rate report, which proposed 
drastic changes in the grain rate struc- 
ture between the Minneapolis and Du- 





lines where it is necessary to meet com- 
petition. : 

“From Minnesota and North Dakota, 
where no through rates are in effect, 
there will be a reduction of one and one- 
half cents per 100 lbs in the rates to 
Chicago, Milwaukee and related points. 

“The report contemplates the estab- 
lishment of a proportional rate from 
Minneapolis to Duluth of five and one- 
half cents, which is one cent less than 
the current rate applied on grain, there 
being no rate on grain products except 
the local rate of IIc.” 

Concerning transit, Mr. Dynes said 
that the effect of the proposed cancella- 
tion will be that there will be no balance 
from the Twin Cities to Duluth “less 
than the proposed .proportional rate of 
five and one-half cents, nor to Chicago 
and related points less than the proposed 
proportional rate of llc, except as to 
Montana and western North Dakota 
grain.” 

Mr. Dynes contended that the 29c rate, 
lake and rail, from Chicago and Milwau- 
kee to New York, a reduction of one cent 





How Corn Can Be Taught to Grow in California 


luth markets and Chicago and the East, 
were heard last week before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Represen- 
tatives of the Twin City and Duluth 
grain trade summed up their arguments 
against the proposed changes as present- 
ed at the Chicago hearing two weeks 
ago. 

C. A. Severance, of St. Paul, and 
Charles E. Elmquist, formerly of Min- 
nesota but now executive head of the Na- 
tional Association of State Railroad 
Commissioners, appeared for the Minne- 
sota Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion and the grain and milling interests 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis, Francis W. 
Sullivan for the Duluth Board of Trade, 
and O. W. Dynes for the federal Rail- 
road Administration. 

The argument in behalf of readjusting 
the rates under the so-called Johnson 
committee plan was summed up by Mr. 
Dynes as follows: 

“No changes are proposed in the local 
rates to the markets of Minneapolis, 
Sioux City and Omaha, 

“There will be no changes in the rates 
to Duluth north of the Hastings and Da- 
kota division of the St. Paul road. South 
of that road there will be an advance of 
one-half cent per 100 Ibs. It is not the 
intention of the Railroad Administration 
that those lines should be prevented from 
meeting the competition of the direct 


below the existing rate, will equalize by 
way of the Lake Michigan gateways the 
rail-lake-rail basis pro osed from the 
Twin Cities through Duluth. 

Mr. Severance and Mr. Elmquist ar- 
gued that if the Johnson plan is carried 
out it will. work great injury to the Twin 
Cities’ markets, particularly through its 
cancellation of all transit rates in the 
Twin Cities except on grain from Mon- 
tana and western North Dakota. 

The arguments of the Minnesota com- 
mission and grain trade were submitted 
as follows: 

“Joint through rates, all rail, on grain 
and grain products from the- Twin Cities 
and Duluth to central freight association 
and trunk line territories should be made 
nine cents over Chicago, and that through 
transit arrangements should apply to in- 
terior mills and at Chicago, Milwaukee 
and other eastern points, thus continu- 
ing the prevailing transit arrangements. 

“The inbound rates from northwestern 
grainfields to Chicago and Milwaukee 
proper should be made from North Da- 
kota and northern Minnesota on a maxi- 
mum.of nine cents over the Twin Cities, 
said rates to bear transit at intermediate 

ints. 

“That rates from territory on and 
south of the Hastings and Dakota divi- 
sion of the St. Paul road to Lake Su- 
perior and Lake Michigan ports should 
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be made on relative mileages, and bear 
transit without penalty at the Twin 
Cities and other intermediate points. 

“The reshipping lake-and-rail rates on 
grain products » Ba Duluth should be 
made in proper relation to those apply- 
ing from Chicago and Milwaukee to the 
entire East. 

“Joint through rail-lake-rail rates on 
mill products, Twin Cities to the East, 
should be made on the basis of not more 
than the present differential-of five cents 
over Duluth. 

“Proportional rates should be estab- 
lished from Omaha and Sioux City to 
Duluth, with transit at intermediate 
points, said rates to be no higher than 
those contemporaneously. carried from 
Omaha and Sioux City to Chicago and 
Milwaukee.” 

Representing Duluth, Mr. Sullivan 
urged that, in the rates from southern 
and southeastern Minnesota and South 
Dakota, the principles established in the 
Duluth-Superior grain cases should be 
followed. 

It is not expected that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will reach a de- 
cision in the case for some weeks. 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





ARGENTINE CROP AREAS 


Estimates of Director-General of Rural 
Economy and Statistics Show Smaller 
Total Than in Preceding Season 


Buenos Aires, Arcentina, Oct. 18.— 
I cabled you today as per inclosed con- 
firmation. 

The director-general of rural economy 
and statistics has presented the follow- 
ing report to the minister of agricul- 
ture: 

“I have the honor to present to your 
excellency the figures of the first esti- 
mate of sowings of wheat, linseed and 
oats for the harvest of the agricultural 
year 1919-20 (acres, 000’s omitted): 








Provinces— Wheat Linseed Oats 
Buenos Aires...... 4,140 47 1,662 
Santa Fé ........ 2,779 1,352 59 
eee 4,688 728 173 
Entre Rios ...... 790 692 173 
|. Soe 1,959 74 170 
ee 495 25 60 

SOUS -Secseee ds 14,951 3,418 2,297 
RORDAES. oie ccs cs vi 16,971 3,316 2,969 

Decrease ...... 2,020 *102 671 

*Increase. 


Aggregate diminution in wheat, lin- 
seed and oats (acres, 000’s omitted) : 








Differ- 

Provinces— 1918-19 1919-20 ence 
Buenos Aires .... 8,511 7,020 1,947 
WOMCE BS occvcecs 3,767 4,172 405 
Cérdoba ......... 5,743 5,570 173 

" Entre Rios ...... 2,000 1,600 346 
Pampa ......++++. 2,668 . 2,174 494 
WICNOEE ce ccevgoevs 600 580 37 
Totals ......... 238,289 21,116 3,402 


“The greatest decrease has occurred in 
the province of Buenos Aires, and has 
had for principal cause the inundations 
which prevented sowing or which occa- 
sioned the loss of what had been sown. 

“Apart from the fortuitous circum- 
stance, it is recognized that the pastoral 
industry has dislodged extensive cultiva- 
tion in some regions, not so much be- 
cause there is a greater number of ani- 
mals but owing to the industrial evolu- 
tion which the high prices offering for 
animals have accelerated with extraor- 
dinary rapidity. The breeding of live 
stock, industrialized for the increased 
production of meat, gives rise to distinct 
operations which require larger areas of 
land. 

“The steers which leave the ‘estancia’ 
or the large winter-fattening establish- 
ments, do not always go direct to the 
city slaughter-houses or to the ‘frigor- 
ificos’; many are taken to markets and 
fairs to be sold in small lots and then 
brought back again to pasture, either to 
improve their condition or to await a rise 
in prices so as to be sold to greater ad- 
vantage, probably to another buyer who 
will repeat the same operation. 

“In order to appreciate this move- 
ment, at once a commercial and a pas- 
toral one, it will suffice to consider the 
large quantities of calves, steers and 
cows sold at the local fairs which are 
so numerous and frequent in all rural 
centers. For the same reason, that is to 
say, owing to the high price of live stock 
and live-stock products, agriculturists 
find it advantageous to devote a part, if 
not all, of their farm holdings to the 
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fattening of steers and swine or to the 
raising of dairy cows. 

“The lands most suitable for this evo- 
lution are | poaay those in the cereal 
regions, and hence the rise in rentals to 
such a point that’ in some parts they 
have become too high to allow of the ex- 
tensive sowing of cereals. 

“Apart from these circumstances, some 
of which may prove to be of a perma- 
nent character, it is undoubted that that 
which has had the greatest influence in 
decreasing the sown area this year has 
been the disoccupation of the inundated 
lands. In this case the price of the rental 
is proportionate to the high value of the 
animals which had to be saved. Invited 
to choose between the uncertain result 
of a future harvest and an immediate 
high and certain rent offered by the cat- 
tle farmers, the agriculturists chose the 
latter. The foregoing antecedents per- 
mit of the belief that the decrease in 
the area sown this year responds in great 
measure to transitory causes.” 

W. J. Lames. 





UNITED STATES EXPORTS 


Wheat and Wheat Flour, Meats and Cotton, 
Comprise 70 Per Cent of Export Trade 
for Fiscal Year Ending June 30 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 29.—Wheat 
and wheat flour, meats, and cotton made 
up 70 per cent of the total export trade 
in agricultural products during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919. The total 
value of agricultural exports was $3,696,- 
033,924. This amount exceeded by more 
than $600,000,000 the total imports of all 
products to the United States. These 
figures represent a large increase over 
figures for pre-war years, the total ex- 
ports of all products for the United 
States in 1914 being $2,329,684,925. 

“This increase in foreign commerce 
was caused by the war and was made 
possible by four major war measures,” 
says the Bureau of Markets of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. “These four 
war measures were: The taking of in- 
ternational commerce out of the chan- 
nels of private trade; the extension of 
credits by the United States government 
to the allies and other European coun- 
tries, amounting to approximately $10,- 
000,000,000; the assembling of all in- 
land and ocean transportation and com- 
munication facilities; and the distribu- 
tion of foodstuffs through central organ- 
izations, such as the Interallied Food 
Commission. 

“Belligerent countries sustained by 
credits from the United States had made 
extensive contracts for food supplies, and 
upon the release of shipping after the 
signing of the armistice a heavy move- 
ment of foodstuffs resulted. These con- 
tracts are about complete, the credits 
extended by the United States have been 
expended, and the crux of reconstruction 
has arrived; trade must return to the 
private channels of finance, shipping, 
and barter, and the question of our fu- 
ture foreign commerce is important. The 
war has left the world in a complicated 
political, economical, industrial, and so- 
cial situation, and few statesmen or 
economists have ventured to outline a 
definite programme for the reconstruc- 
tion period. 

“An important and as yet indetermin- 
able factor in foreign trade during the 
coming months is the result of the ‘pro- 
duce more and consume less’ campaign 
being waged in Europe. If the campaign 
meets with general response, it will re- 
sult in continued use of substitutes, less 
rapid return to normal consumption, and 
a decreased demand for American prod- 
ucts. 

“Prior to the war the United States 
enjoyed a foreign market rather than a 
foreign trade. Buyers came to _ the 
American markets, established credit with 
American banks, bought and paid for 
our products, contracted for shipping in 
units of the currency and weights of 
their own country, and in vessels flying 
the flag of their own nation. The entire 
transactions were on basis of New York 
or American seaboard, and required only 
a very limited knowledge of the factors 
of foreign trade on the part of the 
American vendor. In only a limited way 
can it be said that American trade has 
heretofore penetrated foreign markets. 

“Perhaps the greatest single factor in 
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our future f trade in agricultural 
products is the erican merchant ma- 
rine. On June 30, 1914, the merchant 
marine of the United Kingdom totaled 
20,100,000 tons, and that of the 
United Sta 1,875,000 gross tons. On 
Aug. 1, 1919, the American merchant 
marine totaled 8,160,409 gross tons, the 
total number of vessels being 12,757, 
which included 1,071 new steamers, 58 
ex-German ships, and 6 ex-Austrian 
ships. This places the United States 
second only to Great Britain as a marine 
power. 

“The cost of production in European 
countries will be increased over the pre- 
war period because of the change in la- 
bor conditions. In the matter of ma- 
chinery and efficient methods of produc- 
tion, America may be counted upon to 
keep well apace. The cost of production 
and labor, and the increased shipping 
and banking facilities, as compared with 
pre-war competition conditions, greatly 
favor the American trader. The uncer- 
tain factor in the immediate future of 
our foreign trade is the unsolved prob- 
lem of foreign credit, 

“At the rates of exchange prevailing 
Oct. 6, 1919, a bushel of wheat which 
costs $2.371, f.o.b. at our Atlantic ports, 
in terms of our money abroad, would be 
worth abroad the equivalent of $2.74 in 
British money, $3.83 in French money, 
$4.48 in Italian money, and $13.47 in 
German money. If the depreciation of 
European moneys continues, or the rate 
of exchange becomes more abnormal, it 
will probably restrict imports, not only 
of bread cereals, but also of other com- 
modities, to the bare necessities, and 
will constitute a powerful stimulus in 
foreign countries to increase production.” 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





State Bread Investigation 

San Francisco, Car., Nov. 29.—Thou- 
sands of loaves of bread daily are shipped 
to hog ranches up river, while the public 
is paying high prices for “the staff of 
life,” according to Supervisor Charles A. 
Nelson, chairman of the special food com- 
mission. The bread is not more than a 
week old in most cases, and would be 
purchased by many people if the baking 
companies would sell it at a reduced 
price, says Mr. Nelson. 

A rigid investigation into this new 
angle of the bread inquiry is being con- 
ducted. Prosecution of baking companies 
alleged to be selling stale bread to hog 
ranches at 3c per lb rather than offer it 
to the public is predicted by Mr. Nelson, 


who says the stale bread is ship regu- 


larly on scows to points on the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin rivers. 
R. C. Mason. 





Licenses Revoked 

Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 929.—The 
United States Wheat Director has an- 
nounced revocation of the license of the 
Lawton (Okla.) Grain Co., effective Nov. 
25, until further notice. The Lawton 
company has 30 branches throughout the 
state of Oklahoma. 

The Wheat Director also announced 
revocation, for a period of 10 days, of 
the license of the Consolidated Flour & 
Feed Co. 405-408 Keith’s Theatre 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y., as wholesal- 
ers or jobbers of wheat flour. This rev- 
ocation became effective at noon, Nov. 24. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





ADVICE ON THE WAR TAX 


Ohio Millers’ Official Urges Keeping of a 
Record of All Money Collected on Export 
Shipments, in Anticipation of a Refund 


Totevo, Onto, Nov. 29.—Secretary 
Frank H. Tanner, in his report at the 
meeting of the Ohio Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation at Columbus, last week, said: 

“War tax on flour shipped to the 
Grain Corporation ‘for export,’ when di- 
verted by it into domestic trade, has 
caused much discussion. The Treasury 
department has ruled that flour billed 
‘for export’ is not in ‘export’ unless on 
through billing for export and, until 
proved that it actually went into export, 
is subject to war tax on freight. The 
Grain Corporation takes the position that 
it is not its affair, but that of the ship- 
per, to consider the payment of war tax 
in making offers on flour. That it had 
notified millers, taking effect Aug. 5, that 
it reserved the privilege of diverting 
flour bought ‘for export’ into domestic 
trade at the difference in freight in- 
volved, regardless of war tax. 

“In the four months in which it has 
been advertising its offers to resell flour 
bought ‘for export’ to domestic consum- 
ers (bakers and jobbers), it has not sold 
20 cars, all told, on these offers. It has 
been suggested that mills offer flour f.o.b. 
mili instead of delivered, thus throwing 
the war tax on the buyer, but few buyers 
will buy f.o.b., and the Grain Corpora- 
tion is one of those which will not. 

“The only thing to do is for mills to 
figure war tax into price delivered, then 
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pay ‘under protest, duress and ¢compul- 
sion,” having papers so marked, pew 2,4 
a strict record of such payments, and file 
claims for refund. It being unconstitu- 
tional to levy a tax on exports, it will in 
due time have to be refunded, and rec- 
ords should be kept of such payments. 
It may take a long time to get the re- 
fund, but in 1898 an export tax was 
charged, which was refunded in 1912, 14 
years later.” 
W. H. Wiaern, Jr. 





WIDER POWERS GRANTED 


Interstate C ce © issi Is Given 
Control Over All Capital Issues of 
Railroads by Esch Bill 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 29.—A fur- 
ther extension of the authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was 
approved by the House just before final 
passage of the Esch railroad bill. The 
Commission was given control over all 
capital issues of the railroads, a provi- 
sion which it was stated in debate would 
have prevented the financial disasters 
which befell several large systems during 
the past 10 years. 

An attempt to include in the legislation 
a new rule for rate-making by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was defeat- 
ed, after a protracted debate, by a vote 
of 115 to 42. In consequence, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will operate 
under the existing laws regarding rates. 

Another important section approved by 
the House was the writing into legisla- 
tion of the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the so-called Shreveport case, which 
gives the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion power to fix intrastate rates when 
such rates break down the force of an 
interstate rate. As finally passed, this 
section provides that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should consult with 
state utility commissions and hold joint 
hearings before taking action. 

Other important features of the bill as 
finally passed include the funding plan 
for adjusting the $775,000,000 the roads 
will owe the government at the end of 
the year, by setting off approximately 
$400,000,000 for government rental, and 
permitting liquidation of the balance in 
10 annual installments, and the govern- 
ment guaranty of the revenues of the 
carriers for the first six months of pri- 
vate operation at a rate equal to the 
standard return paid under federal con- 
trol as rental. 





Joun J. Marrrnan. 
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UNFAIR COMPETITION 

The full text of the decision reached 
recently by the United States circuit 
court of appeals, seventh circuit, in the 
case of Sears, Roebuck & Co. vs. Federal 
Trade Commission, 258 Fed. 307, now ap- 
pears in the law reports. 

The decision marks an important step 
toward curtailment of advertising meth- 
ods which tend to deceive the public, and 
especially where the deception is prac- 
ticed at the expense of competitors of 
the offender. 

The respondent commission issued an 
order limiting the petitioner company’s 
advertising practices, and this order was 
affirmed by the circuit court of appeals, 
with rf modifications. But the court 
makes it clear that the company’s faults 
were regarded as quite conventional in 
the commercial world, by saying: 

“Sufficient appears in this record and 
in the presentation of the case to war- 
rant us in expressing the belief that pe- 
titioner’s business standards were at 
least as high as those generally prevail- 
ing in the commercial world at the times 
in question, and that the action of the 
commission is to be taken rather as a 
general illustration of the better methods 
required for the future than a specific 
selection of petitioner for reproof on ac- 
count of its conduct in the past.” 

The commission’s order commanded the 
company to desist from circulating ad- 
vertisements containing false representa- 
tions that, because of large purchasing 
power and quick-moving stock, it could 
undersell its competitors; from selling 
sugar below cost; from advertising that 
its competitors did not deal honestly with 
their customers, and falsely representing 
that the company’s special representative 
personally supervised the picking in Ja- 
pan of tea sold by it, and that it bought 
its coffee direct from the best planta- 
tions in the world. 

Modifying this order, the circuit court 
of appeals holds that the Federal Trade 
Commission is without power to prevent 
a trader from selling a staple article be- 
low cost, but may prevent such sales when 
accompanied by false representations 
tending to injure competitors. On this 
point the court says: 

“We find in the statute no intent on 
the part of Congress, even if it has the 
power, to restrain an owner of property 
from selling it at any price that is ac- 
ceptable to him, or from giving it away. 
But manifestly in making such a sale or 
gift the owner may put forward repre- 
sentations and commit acts which have 
a capacity or a tendency to injure or to 
discredit competitors and to deceive pur- 
chasers as to the real character of the 
transaction.” 

In other words, a miller may sell his 
flour below cost, but in doing so he must 
not make representations that tend to 
discredit a competitor, by falsely con- 
veying the idea that the latter is charg- 
ing an exorbitant price for his product. 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS 


There is a fundamental legal principle 
to the effect that substantial damages for 
breach of contract, or for any other legal 
wrong, will not be awarded by a court 
where they must rest upon conjecture as 
to the extent of the claimant’s actual 
pecuniary loss. As one court has phrased 
the principle, “juries are not permitted 
to guess money out of one man’s pocket 
into another’s.” 

It is often attempted to apply this 
rule in defense against a sales agent’s 
suit to recover damages for depriving 
him of his contract territory before ex- 
‘piration of the time for which it has been 
—— he might enjoy that territory ex- 

vely. But the opinion recently filed 

the Pennsylvania supreme court in 

case of Macan vs. Scandinavia Belt- 

ing Co., 107 Atl. 750, shows that, where 

the sales agent makes reasonably clear 

roof as to the nature and extent of his 
ag damages should be allowed him. 

The court holds that the measure of 
damages in a case of this class is the 


value of the contract at the time of its 
breach, and if it reasonably appears that 
profits would have been realized if the 
contract had been carried out, and that 
the loss of such benefits necessarily fol- 
lowed the breach, their amount may con- 
stitute the true measure of damages. 
The agent may show the extent and vol- 
ume of the business done in the territory 
under both his agency and that: of his 
successor, as bearing upon the question 
of damages. 
TITLE TO GOODS 

A decision of the Iowa supreme court 
draws attention to the legal point that 
there may be a passing of title to per- 
sonal property without any actual deliv- 
ery of physical possession: for example, 
where corn or grain in crib or bins is 
sold on a distinct understanding that 
ownership shall immediately vest in the 
buyer, although he is not to assume actual 
possession until some future time. (Latta 
vs. Menching, 173 N. W. 229.) The test 
as to whether title passes without a pres- 
ent transfer of physical possession is 
mutual intention. This intention may be 
clearly expressed or may rest upon in- 
ference from the peculiar circumstances 
of the particular transaction. 

In the Iowa case, it was decided that 
there was no transfer of title to corn in 
crib when the buyer agreed to buy, and 
paid the price, where there was no express 
agreement that title should pass then, and 
where mutual intention that title should 
pass then was negatived by the circum- 
stances that it was understood that the 
buyer would not take possession until 
three months afterwards, and that there 
was no identification of the particular 
corn intended to be delivered out of the 
quantity in the crib. 

SOME TRADE TERMS 

Special meaning is ascribed judicially 
to the terms, “deficit,” “default,” and 
“incomplete shipment,” as related to fail- 
ure to fully perform contracts for sale of 
grain or other commodities, in a decision 
lately handed down by the Texas court 
of civil appeals in the case of Gottlieb 
vs. Farly-Foster Co., 214 S.W. 520. The 
principal points in the case arose under 
the following quoted rule of the Texas 
Grain Dealers’ Association: 

“When the seller finds that he will not 
be able to complete a contract within the 
agreed limit, it shall be his duty at once 
to advise the buyer by mail, telephone, or 
telegraph, whereupon it shall be the duty 
of the buyer at once to elect either to 
buy in or to cancel the deficit, or, with 
the consent of the shipper, to extend the 
contract to cover said deficit. If the 
seller fails to notify the buyer of his 
inability to complete his contract as above 
provided, the liability of the seller shall 
continue until the buyer, by the exercise 
of due diligence, can determine whether 
the seller has defaulted, when the buyer 
shall immediately (a) agree with the 
seller upon an extension of the contract 
to cover the deficit; (b) cancel the con- 
tract Megas or (c) buy in the deficit 
for the seller’s account.” 

Summarized, the decision of the court 
under this rule is as follows: 

The rule applies only to contracts which 
have been partly performed. 

The first part of the rule does not 
apply to a willful breach by the seller; it 
applies only to contracts which the seller 
has found himself unable to perform 
within the agreed time limit for some 
reason other than mere unwillingness, or 
intentional refusal to perform. 

The latter part of the rule covers not 
only a case of inability, but also an in- 
tentional or willful breach or default. 
The use of the word “defaulted,” in as- 
sociation with its ex- 
pos the intention to embrace a willful 

reach of contract, as distinguished from 
mere inability to complete performance. 

Where a contract calling for shipment 
of two cars was performed as to one, 
the seller defaulting as to the other, the 
buyer could not recover damages, having 
failed to avail himself of any one of the 


of . 
But where there is a total failure o 
the r to make delivery under his con- 
tract, the rule does not apply, and the 
buyer can sue for damages regardless of 

that rule. 

Another point decided in this case is 
that a buyer will not be heard to excuse 
nondelivery of goods on the ground of 
the buyer’s financial condition, where 
there is nothing to show that the buyer 
was pecuniarily irresponsible for the 
amount to be paid by him, or that he 
—_ misrepresented his condi- 
tion, and where the seller has not investi- 
gated references as to financial ability 
given by the buyer, nor made any inde- 
pendent investigation on that point. 

CHECKS “IN FULL” 

A late decision of the Minnesota su- 
preme court shows that where a debtor 
sends a check for a smaller amount than 
is actually due from him, with a state- 
ment showing that it is tendered as “full 
settlement,” the creditor is apt to “sew 
himself up” by cashing the paper. 

The law seems to be plain to this 
effect: Where an amount due from one 
person to another is so clearly liquidated 
that there is not reasonable ground for 
controversy, the debtor cannot avoid his 
liability for the full amount due by send- 
ing a check “in full” which does not cover 
the actual indebtedness. But where there 
is a bona fide dispute as to just how 
much money is due the creditor, the rule 
is otherwise, as indicated in the following 
quotation made by the Minnesota court 
from a standard legal authority: 

“When a check is sent upon the con- 
dition that it be accepted in full pay- 
ment of a disputed claim, there is, as a 
general rule, but one of two courses open 
to the creditor, either to decline the offer 
and return the check or to accept it with 
the condition attached. The moment the 
creditor indorses and collects the check, 
knowing it was offered only upon condi- 
tion, he thereby agrees to the condition 
and is estopped from denying such agree- 
ment. It is then that the minds of the 
parties meet and the contract of accord 
and satisfaction becomes complete.” 1 
Ruling Case Law, 196. 

Incidentally, the court remarks that the 
creditor cannot avoid the legal effect of 
retaining a check of this kind by striking 
out words on it indicating that it is ten- 
dere@ in full settlement. 

SMOKE NUISANCE 


A late decision of the Georgia su- 
preme court is a precedent for saying 
that, where a mill’s steam power plant is 
needlessly operated in such manner as to 
cause dense, black smoke to be emitted 
from the stack to the injury of owners 
or occupants of near-by property, a court 
will grant an injunction against contin- 
uation of the practice. 

In the course of its opinion, the court 
makes the following quotation from the 
report of a Pennsylvania court’s deci- 
sion in a suit to restrain the owners of a 
flouring mill from using soft coal to run 
their steam engine: 

“No occupation is more legitimate and 
no erection more careful than that of a 
flouring mill. There can be no denial of 
the owner’s right to build one and to run 
it by steam. So of any other manufac- 
turing establishment. They may not be 
agreeable to his next neighbor. He is not 
bound to consult the taste, pleasure, or 
preference of others; but he is bound to 
respect his neighbor’s rights. . . . While 
mills and manufactories are legal and 
necessary, it is neither legal nor neces- 
sary that they be so located as to inter- 
fere with the rights of others in the en- 
joyment of their possessions. When, 
therefore, they create noises that prevent 
sleep, or taint the atmosphere with va- 
pors prejudicial to health or nauseous to 
the smell, or fill it with a smudge that 
depreciates its use for every purpose, 
they trench on the rights of persons af- 
fected thereby. Just here is where the 
line must be drawn. At this point they 
become nuisances.” 

In the Georgia case, the court holds 
that-the evidence was sufficient to warrant 
a jury in finding that defendant, a 
laundry company, created a nuisance in 
a business district by needlessly using 
soft coal, where it was feasible to use 
coke, myers of smoke nuisances gen- 
erally, court says: 
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“Theoretically, eve has the 
natural right to have the Fr diffused over 
his premises in its natural state, free 
from all artificial impurities. . . . If this 
rule were literally applied, its applica- 
tion would seriously disturb business, 
commerce, and society itself. Hence, by 
air in its natural state and free from 
artificial impurities is meant pure air 
consistent with the locality and nature 
of the community. . . . The pollution of 
the air, actually necessary: to the reason- 
able enjoyment of life and indispensable 
to the progress of society, is not action- 
able; but the right (and such it must be 
conceded) must not be exercised in an 
unreasonable manner so as to inflict in- 
jury upon another unnecessarily. . . . 
The right to use one’s property as he 
pleases implies a like right in every other 
person, and is qualified by the doctrine 
that the use in the first instance must be 
a reasonable one.” (100 S.E. 207.) 


SALES CONTRACT PHASES 

A decision of the New York supreme 
court, appellate division, shows that 
specification of a place in a contract for 
the sale of goods may be treated, not as 
specifying the place for delivery, but as 
fixing the price with reference to trans- 
portation charges, ; 

In the case before the court a seller 
had agreed to ship from its plant to such 
place as the buyer might name, and it 
was provided that the latter would give 
shipping instructions by a certain date. 
The contract fixed the price at a certain 
figure “ex-dock New York.” Considering 
this contract as a whole, it is held that 
the quoted phrase bore no relationship to 
the place.of delivery, merely fixing a 
price basis, and that, therefore, the buyer 
broke its contract by failing to give time- 
ly shipping instructions. 

Another point decided in the same case 
is that a contract of sale providing for 
payment of the price in “net cash against 
delivery order” conclusively negatives 
any right in the buyer to inspect the 
goods before accepting the delivery order 
and paying the price. (177 N.Y.S. 309.) 

FREIGHT CHARGES 

Much well-deserved ‘reproach has been 
placed against the use of redundant 
phrases in business contracts, but too 
much brevity is apt to be costly. Better 
to put in a handful of superfluous words 
than to leave out one important word or 
phrase. 

Expensive litigation has been entailed 
in lowa by the failure of the parties to 
a contract for a sale of goods to specify 
where delivery should be made or who 
should stand the freight charges. The 
mere use of the words, “f.o.b. Chicago” 
or “f.o.b. Sioux Falls,’ according to 
whether the point of origin or the des- 
tination was intended as the place for 
delivery, probably would have avoided this 
lawsuit. 

In this case (Carsten-Williams Co. vs. 
Marshall Oil Co., 173 N.W. 903) the only 
difference between the parties was as to 
whether the buyer of a bill of goods was 
entitled to deduct from the contract price 
an amount covering freight charges. The 
contract being blank on this question, the 
buyer relied upon a claimed custom of 
the particular trade (rubber tires) in the 
particular territory, under which the 
buyer is entitled to reimbursement against 
freight charges when there has been no 
mutual understanding to the contrary. 
Supporting the buyer’s right to rely upon 
such custom, on proving its existence 
(and the court holds that the testimony 
of one uncontradicted witness is enough 
to establish a custom), the Iowa supreme 
court says: 

“A party dealing in a trade market is 
presumed to know all customs of that 
market bearing upon the transaction in 
question, . - Parties who are engaged 
in a particular trade or business or ac- 
customed to deal with those engaged in 
a particular business may be presumed 
to have knowledge of the uniform course 
of that business, and one party may be 
bound thereby though ignorant, unless it 
appear that the other party knew that 
he was ignorant.” 

On the other hand, the seller argued 
that the question was controlled by. the 

neral rule of law that, where nothing 
s said as to where delivery shall be made, 
delivery to the carrying railway com- 
pany, or other common carrier, for trans- 
portation to the buyer is a constructive 
delivery to the buyer, and especially so 
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when the buyer has designated the route 
over which he desires shipment to be 
made. The court r the sound- 
ness of this rule, but ds that “while 
for some purposes delivery to the des- 
ignated carrier would become delivery to 
the buyer, this is not so with reference 
to which party is to pay freight. On 
that question, a direction to deliver to a 
certain carrier for shipment is not con- 
clusive against the buyer.” In other 
words, a mutual intention that delivery 
should be made to the buyer at the place 
of shipping, merely inferred from failure 
to require.the seller to deliver at the des- 
tination, will not outweigh a proven trade 
custom under which the buyer is entitled 
to be reimbursed for frieght paid, where 
nothing has been said as to who would 
pay such charges. 

It seems, however, that the Iowa su- 
preme court’s decision is quite consistent 
with the view that, where there is no 
agreement as to where the goods are to 
be delivered, or who is to pay the freight, 
and there is no pertinent custom con- 
trolling the transaction, a buyer is not 
entitled to reimbursement for freight 
charges. In ‘such cases, the liability 
for freight charges may well be said to 
follow the presumed intention that deliv- 
ery to-the carrier should operate as con- 
structive delivery to the buyer. 


SIMILAR TRADE-MARKS 


The court of appeals for the District 
of Columbia has affirmed a ruling of the 
commissioner of patents, that the trade- 
mark “Premium” so closely resembles a 
previously registered mark, “Premier,” 
for the same kind of goods, as not to be 
entitled to registration. The resemblance 
in sound and meaning is held to be so 
close as naturally to tend to confusion 
in the trade. (Getz Brothers & Co. vs. 
Alaska Packers’ Association, 258 Fed: 
526.) But in other litigation between 
the same parties (p. 527) it is decided 
that use and registration- of different 
kinds of flags as trade-marks does not 
preclude a competitor from registering 
the trade-mark, “Our Flag.” 


TITLE TO FREIGHT 


So far as concerns a railway company’s 
liability for negligent delay in delivering 
freight, the consignee is presumptively 
the owner and the person aggrieved, holds 
the Indiana appellate court in the recent 
case of Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railway Co. vs. Partlow, 123 
N. E. 838. 

Accordingly, it was decided in this case 
that defendant was entitled to set off 
against plaintiff railway company’s claim 
for demurrage, accrued on cars not un- 
loaded with proper dispatch, damages 
caused defendant by negligent delay in 
the delivery of shipments which had been 
made to a third party by a fourth, but 
reconsigned in transit by the third party 
with the consent of the railway company. 


FREIGHT RATES 


Giving effect to the settled public pol- 
icy to prevent railway companies from 
charging excessive rates, or discriminat- 
ing between different shippers, different 
localities and different commodities, it is 
decided by the Minnesota supreme court 
in the recent case of National Elevator 
Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co., 173 N. W. 418, that a rail- 
way company doing an intrastate busi- 
ness in Minnesota might reduce its rates 
to all shippers on all commodities and at 
all stations in the state, without obtain- 
ing the consent of the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission. But it is held 
that the original rates could not after- 
wards be restored without the consent of 
the commission after a hearing upon the 
fairness and reasonableness of the pro- 
posed change. 


A. L. H. Sraeer. 





Trans-Pacific Shipping Service 


Seatrte, Wasn., Nov. 29.—Harold H. 
Ebey, of San Francisco, assistant direc- 
tor United States Shipping Board, while 
in Seattle recently, announced that the 
Shipping Board has definiteiy decided te 
allocate a number of liners, probably 8 
or 10, to operate from Seattle and San 
Francisco to the Orient as soon as the 
ships now under construction at Atlan- 
tic Coast yards are completed. 

Mr. Ebey stated that these ships were 
designed during the war for service as 
transports, but are now being converted 
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into passenger carriers of the most mod- 
ae Win See as were A ee 
knots and cargo capacities of 9,000 tons. 
The ships, according to Mr. ey Pea 
operate to Japan, China and the 
pines, and probably also to Vladivostok. 

He further announced that in the near 
future the Shipping Board will estab- 
lish a system of “feeder” ships, operat- 
ing along the Asiatic coast to gather 
freight and mail for the Shipping rd 
transpacific service, which ships will be 
of 3,500 to 3,800 tons. 

W. C. Torrayy. 





Flaxseed Grading Plan Ratified 
Dutvura, Mryn., Nov. 29.—After the 
members of the Duluth Board of Trade 
had voted practically unanimously in 





restriction. There is sa no oe 
u the price at ch coun 

eine Sf sithal pec veel may tee. sel , 

“The directors have acted strictly ac- 
cording to rule and to the best of their 
judgment, and, if this criticism is suffi- 
ciently general to be worthy of notice, 
they will either have to ask the member- 
ship to indorse their action or to accept 


their resignations.” 
F. G. Carson. 





Meaning of Trade Terms 
Inpranapous, Inp., Nov. 29.—The In- 
diana supreme court, which holds its ses- 
sions in Indianapolis, has affirmed a ver- 
dict of the St. Joseph County superior 
court at South Bend, in which it held 
for the defendant in a suit brought by 


F. B. Burke, Recently Appointed Manager of the Sperry Flour Co.’s Mill 
at Tacoma, Wash. 


favor of the resolution presented by its 
board of directors, making all flaxseed 
which grades No. 1 deliverable on con- 
tracts, the president of the board, B. 
Stockman, addressed the members as fol- 
lows: 

“There has been considerable criticism 
by outsiders, and even by certain mem- 
bers of the board, on the action taken by 
the directors in fixing a limit of price 
above which future trades in flaxseed 
would not be cleared through the Duluth 
clearing-house. It has been stated that 
this action was taken to protect the clear- 
ing-house, and even to protect the inter- 
ests of individual members. This is abso- 
lutely incorrect and unwarranted. 

“The action taken was to protect the 
good name of the board and the interests 
of those who use this market as a con- 
venience and protection. The interest of 
the country shipper, who sells flaxseed or 
any other grain: against his receipts, is 
as important to us as the interest of 
either the clearing-house or any individ- 
ual member of the board, but we object 
to something which we consider to be a 
trade convenience being manipulated so 
as to become a trap or a medium for 
profiteering. 

“Shippers of seed do not suffer by this 


the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., flour mill- 
ers, of Minneapolis, against John C. 
Barrett, of St. Joseph County. Alleged 
breach of contract in the sale of flour 
and feed was the issue. 

At the close of the plaintiffs evidence 
in the lower court, the presiding judge 
directed a verdict for the defendant. In 
its review of the testimony the supreme 
court found that Mr. Barrett sent a tele- 
gram to the milling concern last January 
in which he said: 

“I hereby confirm order [details of or- 
der set out] delivered here prior to June 
1, as ordered out by me.” 

The Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., accord- 
ing to the transcript of the evidence, 
answered by letter, giving details and 
saying “. . . for scattered shipment, 
February to May, inclusive.” After- 
wards, the testimony indicated, the com- 
pany wrote Mr. Barrett, urging that he 
quickly order the February quota, as 
on scattered: shipments the shipments 
were to be divided about equally for the 
several months. 

The decision of the supreme court 
says that this is a showing that the minds 
of the parties never met, as the phrase 
“ordered out by me” has a definite trade 
meaning, and, although the “scattered 
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shi t” and so forth does not have a 
definite -trade meaning, the milling com- 


. pany put a construction on it different 


from the meaning of the phrase, “as or- 
dered out by me. 

In conclusion, the court says that, as 
there was no contract by failure of the 
minds of the parties to meet, there could 
be no error in the exclusion of the offered 
evidence nor in instructing to find for 
the defendant. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





LINSEED EARNINGS RISE 


American Company’s Report Shows Net In- 
come of $3,855,827—Three Per Cent 
Annual Dividend Declared 


Directors of the American Linseed Co. 
last week declared a 3 per cent annual 
dividend on the common stock, payable 
in installments Dec. 15, March 15, June 
15, and Sept. 15. The dividend of 7 per 
cent on the preferred stock, payable Jan. 
2, April 1, July 1, and Oct. 1, also was 
declared. 

The report for the year ended Sept. 30 
showed a net income of $3,855,827, equiv- 
alent, after preferred dividends, to $16.02 
a share on the $16,750,000 outstanding 
common stock. In the preceding year, 
the earnings were equivalent to $5.77 a 
share. The gross income was $11,025,776, 
compared with $4,385,287 in 1918. Ex- 
penses of $6,696,534 were $4,500,000 more 
than in the previous year. The balance 
sheet showed an inventory of $12,292,524, 
compared with $3,855,933 in 1918. Plant 
was valued at $5,000,000 above the 1918 
figures. The profit and loss surplus was 
$10,530,478. 





Lower Flour Prices Not Expected 

Logan Williamson, Atlanta, Ga: Senti- 
ment among southeastern bakers is that 
lower flour prices are well-nigh impos- 
sible over the balance of this crop. With 
few exceptions this opinion has hardened 
into the conviction that higher values are 
inevitable. Indeed, many bakers hold the 
opinion that we cannot expect any ma- 
terial reduction under two or three years. 
Handicapped by the sugar shortage and 
advancing prices on virtually every arti- 
cle needed by bakers, the majority of 
them are governed by one fixed policy, 
viz., to buy and book ahead as much of 
every needed commodity as the law, their 
pocket-books and storage space will per- 
mit. 

The atmosphere seems to be so sur- 
charged with likelihood of acute scarcity 
of this, that and the other necessity, and 
the risk of strikes, car and coal shortage 
apparently look so alarming, that virtu- 
ally every bakery is playing safe and 
keeping an abnormal stock on floor and 
cars rolling sooner than it otherwise 
would. The fact that so many bakeries 
have built and are building additional 
storage space I do not think can be ac- 
counted for merely by increase in busi- 
ness alone, but is rather a “safety first” 
precaution against being caught short on 
spot flour and other bread ingredients. 

Undoubtedly there are many bakers 
who would contract their flour require- 
ments until next crop and keep their 
storage rooms loaded to capacity, were 
it not for Grain Corporation and finan- 
cial restrictions. Therefore I am-safe in 
saying that stocks of flour on hand and 
owned on contract with the mills were 
never heavier during the entire ‘time that 
war restrictions were in effect than now. 
Southeastern bakers generally very em- 
phatically express themselves to the ef- 
fect that the 15c pound loaf of bread 
is a certainty with even any slight fur- 
ther advance in ingredients. During first 
half of November, bakers flour nets a 
total advance of 35@50c per bbl, Kansas 
and Oklahoma standard patents being 
quoted at $11.60@11.75, jute, Atlanta. 
Spring wheat flours range 25@50c per 
bbl more. Many of the smaller bakeries 
have given shipping directions during the 
last few days on cars of less than 60,000 
Ibs, when notified of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration-ruling that 60,000 Ibs would 
constitute minimum cars on and after 
Nov. 20. 





Consul General Thomas Sammons, of 
Shanghai, reports a steady increase in cost 
of living in that city and all over China. 
Coolies of China recently banded to- 
gether to request a wage advance. 








_ BREAD COST AND VALUE 


Service of the Bakers 


Reasons for Present Prices—Government Flour Sales Ineffective—Public 


On Friday, Nov. 21, Jay Burns, for- 
mer president of the National Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, delivered 
an important address on “The Relation 
of Food Values to Prices” at a luncheon 
of the Chamber of Commerce Forum, 
Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Burns spoke, in 
part, as follows: 

“If I were to say to you that by 
spring a pound loaf of wheat bread 
will Rs. a market value of 20c, I feel 
sure that I would challenge your atten- 
tion and direct your thoughts immediate- 
ly to that aspect of the bread question 
which is most important to business men 
and least understood by the general pub- 
lis: the relation of cost to value. 

“Bread is a_ traditional institution, 
much more valuable than the oldest con- 
stitution now in effect. And there is 
probably: some reason for people to as- 
sume that they have certain vested rights 
in bread which are as dangerous to at- 
tack as the Constitution of the United 
States. Yet it is a matter on which prac- 
tically all constitutional lawyers will 
a that the constitutions of the Unit- 
ed States and of the several states have 
grown and have been stretched so that 
today they cover many things not origi- 
nally contemplated, and that, in all human 
probability, the future holds for them 
as many changes as business holds for 
prices. 

“No one needs to be told that wheat 
flour is the basis of bread, and that its 
cost must be reflected in the cost of the 
loaf. Within the week, flour has ad- 
vanced more than 50c bbl. The trade 
generally expects to see. much _ higher- 
priced flour before the next crop becomes 
available. There was a time when bread 
sold for 5c a pound loaf, but that was 
when the best wheat flour sold for $83@4 
per bbl. , 

“The other big element of cost enter- 
ing into a loaf of bread besides the flour 
is labor, and the labor cost has advanced 
uite as much since the period of $3 and 
FA flour as has the flour itself. With all 
these elements of expense, you may be 
surprised to learn that bread is one of 
the two cheapest foods available to the 
American people at the present time, and 
if there were any evidence necessary to 
prove that bakers are genuine philan- 
thropists in the fact that they have 
stood between the public and the advanc- 
ing cost of living, and by, their skill and 
ingenuity softened the blow which would 
otherwise have been felt, it will be found 
in the facts that while the price of wheat 
to the farmer has advanced 150 per cent 
and the price of flour has advanced 118 
per cent, the advance in bread in the last 
four years, according to the figures pre- 
ared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

s been only 70 per cent. This means 
that the margin of operating profit for 
the baker has been rolled thinner and 
thinner with each advance in the amount 
paid to the farmer or to the miller.” 


GOVERNMENT FLOUR SALES 


“With the record of its actual and rel- 
ative economy, mag with its prime 
importance in the dietary of the nation, 
it is difficult to understand the persistent 
attacks which are often made by radical 
newspapers and self-seeking politicians 
on the machinery of production and dis- 
tribution of bread. It is always work- 
able that, what the great ones do, the 
lesser will imitate, and when we find the 
American government advertising a 
flour which for practical purposes it is 
impossible to use, in order to create the 
impression that there is plenty of cheap 
flour, there is small wonder that others, 
with more reason for being uninformed, 
should take up the hue and cry. 

“Ne rs in many quarters of the 
United States are carrying advertisements 
offering flour at $10.25 per bbl, in car- 
load lots. I see now that the government 
is ~~ to try to sell this at retail and 
in on & packages. Let me make a pre- 
diction that not one family in 10 will re- 

t any order it places for this flour. It 
not milled from the best grades of 


wheat. It contains large ee of 
soft wheat, and is not adapted to bread- 


making. It is true it will make a rea- 
sonable-looking loaf of bread, but it will 
not make a loaf that will sell in compe- 
tition with that made from patent flour. 
There is an impression in some quarters 
that bakers are opposed to the makin 
of other than a white loaf of bread. 
They would be just as willing to make a 
graham loaf, a whole-wheat loaf or a 
mixed-flour loaf if the public was ready 
and willing to buy it. 

“But the experience of bakers of the 
United States—and I speak advisedly— 
is practically unanimous to the effect that 
you cannot sell such a loaf in competi- 
tion with bread made from a patent 
flour. The baking industry _is not and 
cannot be a monopoly. It must give the 
public: what it wants, because the public 
has it in its power to put any and all 
bakers out of business in a very short 
time. 

“You may say that a baker sells bread 
but, analyzed as a trade product, this is 
not correct. What he sells is his service, 
and any time the housewife feels that 
she can make a better loaf than the baker 
furnishes her, she can and will resort to 
home baking. The housewife cannot use 
this $10.25 flour and turn out a loaf 
which will compare favorably with ‘one 
made from patent flour, which is quoted 
today at $12@13 per bbl, car-lot basis, 
and will go higher.” 
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“This year’s crop has an unusually 
small percentage of wheat of milling 
grade. Do not make the mistake of as- 
suming that when the government re- 
ports a crop of 900,000,000 bus, all that 
wheat can be made into flour. Very large 
percentages of it are not adapted to mill- 
ing, and this year’s crop shows an abnor- 
mal] percentage of this character.” 


VARIATIONS IN BREAD QUALITY 


“There is a very general and very er- 
roneous impression that all bread is 
about the same. There is probably no 
more justification for expecting the av- 
erage business man to know the varia- 
tions in the baking industry than in any 
other industry, but in practically every 
industry there are qualities and grades 
which are reflected in prices. Even to- 
day it is possible to buy shoes anywhere 
from $5 to. $20 in price, and no one ex- 
pects the $5 pair to be as good as the 
$20 pair, nor does any one expect the 
shoemaker to sell all grades at the same 
price. Meats, cottons, automobiles, flow- 
ers, even the ‘movies, have different 
prices for different qualities of goods. 
But the law, or at least the representa- 
tives of the law, have all too frequently 
taken the wholly unwarranted position 
that a loaf of bread is a loaf of bread, 
and should sell for the same price any- 
where and any time.” 


SUBSIDIZING THE LOAF 


“There is one other favorite device of 
the politician who is anxious to secure a 
low-priced loaf that is quite on a par 
with the offering of a cheap grade of 
flour by the government. I mean the 
suggestion of using the $1,000,000,000 
fund intrusted to the Grain Corporation 
as a subsidy. The subsidy idea is obnox- 
ious to the American people. No baker 
wants to be subsidized any more than 
any other first-class merchant wishes to 
be. The experience of all the countriés 
of Europe where it has been tried has 
uniformly proved disastrous. 

“The cost to the government is greater 
than the economy achieved to the people. 
The business which has received the sub- 
sidy is disorganized. Once started, it is 
almost impossible to get back to a nor- 
mal basis. Even then $1,000,000,000 ap- 
plied to the bread consumption of the 
United States would be far from reduc- 
ing its cost to the extent which. the popu- 
lar mind has imagined. There is as much 
nourishment in a pound loaf of bread as 
there is in 1144 lbs of beefsteak, 2 Ibs of 
eggs, 6 Ibs of oysters, or 4 lbs of po- 
tatoes.” 

“Bread is the most ancient and honor- 
able of the foodstuffs on our daily table. 
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Unf , it is one of the least un- 
pin os pa abused of all the ar- 
ticles of diet. If more bread were eat- 
en, people would be richer in health and 
richer in purse. Bread also is like most 
other manufactured commodities in that 
volume production permits volume re- 
duction in cost, so that if the consump- 
tion of bread were doubled, it would go a 
long way toward preventing an increase 
in price to the consumer. 

“Bakers are still among the few manu- 
facturing concerns under government 
control. It is a daring business man 
who will venture to say that any industry 
has been materially benefited by govern- 
ment control. Certainly the baking in- 
dustry is not one of these. I simply 
mention it because it has so effectually 
prevented anything but normal profits in 
the industry. The time is coming, not 
alone here, but throughout the United 
States, when there must be the same re- 
adjustment in bread that is now being 
made with sugar, and which with other 
unregulated commodities takes care of 
itself by the simple operation of the law 
of supply and demand, 

“My own prediction is that the world 
cannot look for cheaper commodity 
prices, particularly cheaper elementary 
foodstuffs, for many years to come. The 
nations engaged in this late war have 
borrowed over $100,000,000,000, and their 
only hope of the repayment of these 
loans is in the maintenance of cheap 
money, which is equivalent to high com- 
modity prices.” 


IMPORTANT BILLS PENDING 


First Session of 66th Congress Leaves Food 
Act Extension and Grain Package Stand- 
ards to Session Opening Dec. 1 


_ Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 29.—The 
first session of the sixty-sixth Congress 
failed to pass much important legisla- 
tion, including the railroad measure. In 
consequence, the next session, which con- 
venes on Dec. 1, will have before it the 
most important legislative programme 
presented in years. 

The session just closed failed to ex- 
tend the food act, as requested by At- 
torney General Palmer, as well as to 
pass measures to standardize grain pack- 
ages and give the federal government 
control over millfeeds. These bills, to- 
gether with a measure to amend the 
grain grades act, will be taken up at the 
next session. All these measures will 
live throughout the recess, and may be 
taken up without reintroduction when 
Congress reconvenes in December. 

Congress passed the following impor- 
tant measures at this session, in addition 
to seven supply bills: 

The return of the telephone, telegraph, 
and cable lines of the country to their 
owners. 

The adoption of the woman-suffrage 
amendment. 

The placing on the statute-books of a 
complete and comprehensive national 
prohibition law. 

The enactment of liberal provisions 
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for vocational training and _rehabilita- 
tion of wounded oo rag ae and 
generous a tions for same. 

The mah cog and enlargement of the 
food-control act with a view of prevent- 
ing hoarding and profiteering, and with 
additional penalties for the violation of 
the statute. 

Provision for additional travel pay for 
enlisted men discharged from the regu- 
lar army. 

Authorizing enlisted men who served 
in the World War to retain their uni- 
forms and personal equipment. 

Amendment to the war-risk insurance 
act increasing the allowance in certain 
classes of serious wb 

Repeal of the daylight-saving law. 

Provision for additional compensation 
for employees of the postal service. 

Legislation to facilitate the marketing 
of agricultural products, including live 
stock, by increasing amount which banks 
may loan on paper secured by such com- 
modities. 

Amendment to the Federal reserve act 
to enable national banks to assist in the 
facilitation of export trade. 

Legislation making more stringent the 
restrictions and prohibitions surround- 
7“ entry of aliens. 

rovision for the completion of the 
railroad in Alaska. 

Provision for the reclamation of arid 
lands in Nevada. 

Extension of law providing for stock- 
raising homesteads. 

Provision for the further regulation 
of vessels operated by the Shipping 
Board. 

Joun J. Marrtnan. 





New Regulations for Warehousemen 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 29.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture has announced 
the issuance of new regulations for the 
guidance of grain warehousemen licensed 
under the federal warehouse act. Copies 
may be secured on application to the 
office of the secretary. 

Joun J. Marninan. 





Rice Moving to Mills 

San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 29.—Ship- 
ment of great quantities of rice from the 
fields to the mills has been in full swing 
in the Sacramento valley. The National 
Rice Mills in Sacramento received 
from 15 to 20 carloads daily. There are 
400 sacks to a car. Within a few 
days the steamers of the California 
Transportation Co. brought down 
50,000 sacks from the ricefields, making 
more than 5,500,000 Ibs of rice transport- 
ed on the Sacramento River this season. 

R. C. Mason. 





Commissioner of Public Debt 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 29.—Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Glass has appointed 
William §S. Broughton, of Illinois, as 
commissioner of the public debt, a new 
office made necessary by the large in- 
crease of debt operations of the goyvern- 
ment on account of the war. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 








Canada—Fort William and Port Arthur Grain Movement 
Total receipts and shipments at Fort William and Port Arthur during the crop year, 


Sept. 1, 1918, to Aug. 31, 1919: 























Mixed 
RECEIPTS— rm Bushels grain 
Public terminal elevators— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye Cor lbs 
Fort William ....... 45,858,843 4,595,839 4,054,299 955,147 692,177 ..... 7,362,823 
Port Arthur ........ 30,540,157 6,280,863 3,687,045 1,001,917 298,197 201,631 4,875,489 
Private terminal elevators— 
Fort William ....... 15,822,485 2,235,308 1,182,473 429,396. 73,868... cui. 3,193,584 
Port Arthur ........ 5,254,765 751,918 1,077,710 518 O08 .. ovsce 2,677,390 
Totals—Fort William.... 61,681,328 6,881,147 6,236,772 1,072,323 663,526 ..... 10,546,407 
Port Arthur ........ 35,794,912 6,032,781 4,764,755 1,002,435 306,691 201,631 7,552,879 
Grand totale ............ 97,476,240 12,863,928 10,001,527 2,074,758 970,217 201,631 18,099,286 
SHIPMENTS— 
Public terminal elevators— 
Fort William—Lake. 44,633,593 2,648,432 3,688,152 677,739 364,684 ..... 4,791,272 
OE) cvecccesedee 3,643,684 2,063,592 648,447 359,192 69,688 ..... 4,866,514 
Port Arthur—Lake.. 30,144,767 3,007,261 3,923,346 715,491 327,112 ..... 303,520 
MAE ove caciovess 718,433 2,181,746 402,787 341,206 34,793 201,656 1,792,363 
Private terminal elevators— 
Fort William—Lake. 12,066,587 1,118,600 1,260,694 ...... seeee  ceeee 2,874,300 
MGR Ssicvcesceves 1,930,065 1,854,906 395,569 69,428 14,799 ..... 4,004,660 
Port Arthur—Lake.. 3,571,980 ...... PE a dade wa. LEER NE eee eh ene 
BE Hhaasdeenseccd 472,148 813,148 ee. ehegag Osea eceee 184,150 
TOTALS— 4 
Fort William—Lake. 56,700,180 38,767,032 4,848,846 677,739 364,684 ..... 7,665,572 
. TRONS okies codices oe 5,673,749 3,918,498 944,016 428,620 74,3887 ..... 8,871,174 
Port Arthur—Lake.. 33,716,747 3,007,261 4,251,996 716,491 327,112 ..... 303,520 
RE 6 cvectsivec es 1,190,681 2,994,894 436,997 341,206 34,793 201,656 1,976,503 
Lake and rail— 
Fort William ....... 62,273,929 7,685,530 6,792,862 1,106,359 439,071 ..... 16,636,746 
Port Arthur ........ 34,907,328 6,002,155 4,688,992 1,056,697 361,905 201,656 2,280,023 
Grand totals .«.......+.. 97,181,257 13,687,685 10,481,854 2,163,056 800,976 201,656 18,916,769 
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The prevailing cold weather has stimu- 
lated demand for flour in this city, and 
while there is no real scarcity, mills have 
no superabundant supply, as the avail- 
able supplies of wheat on which they 
have to work are not more than suf- 
ficient. The weekly arrivals of over-sea 
wheat have been for some time sufficient 
to keep all the mills here going at near 
their full output, but to get a parcel of 
wheat into the Thames and to get it into 
a mill are different matters. The con- 
gestion in the port has not yet been rem- 
edied, and no one seems to know when 
things will be much better. One-half to 
three-quarters of the over-sea wheat en- 
tering this port is from either Australia 
or the river Plate. A little has arrived 
from Canada, but no shipments have 
come here from American Atlantic ports 
for about a fortnight. 

Receipts of over-sea flour have dwin- 
dled during the past month. Last week 
they were only a little over 16,000 sacks, 
of which 12,000 came from Chinese 
treaty ports. It is believed the stock of 
over-sea flour now in the hands of the 
Wheat Commission is not much in excess 
of 1,500,000 sacks. London has only a 
limited supply of imported flour, as job- 
bers for some time have had to go on a 
short allowance, while complaints are rife 
that what has been given out is not the 
flour now needed in London. What bak- 
ers are calling for are Canadian exports 
and American springs, as strong flour 
is wanted to give backbone to both the 
London and country G.R.’s. Arrivals of 
country flour are not more than one-sixth 
to one-seventh of pre-war normal re- 
ceipts, and what does come is mostly 
made from English wheat, and too weak 
to be used without a blend of strong 
flour. 

A considerable proportion of the over- 
sea flour now in store is Australian. But 
though some Australian is not altogether 
lacking in strength, such as is now com- 
ing into the hands of jobbers has been 
found useless by bakers who want to 
“buck up,” as they call it, either London 
or country flour. Authorities here have 
warned millers not to use more strong 
wheat than they can help, but the latter 
ask where strong wheat is to be found. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is irregular in price, and values 
continue to drop. Though Midlothian 
on spot is not any cheaper this week at 
£39 10s@£40 per ton, Aberdeen is about 
20s lower at £35@£35 10s in all cuts. 
American is on offer at £31 for all cuts. 
Rolled oats, which are not very plenti- 
ful, have about maintained their price, 
Midlothian ordinary quality fetching 
£40 per ton, with special quality at £41. 
Aberdeen is easier at £38, Irish stands 
at £38, and American is held at £31. 


MILLFEED 


There is a brisk inquiry for millfeed, 
which London millers cannot fully meet. 
Official prices are unchanged at £14 10s 
per ton for middlings and £12 10s for 
bran, ex-mill. 


FIVE-SHILLING NOTES 

In order to be prepared for emergency 
on account of the silver situation, the 
British government has had a stock of 
paste treasury notes printed, but 
these will only be put into circulation 





should there be a serious’ shortage of sil- 
ver coinage. In any case, the authoriza- 
tion of Parliament will have to be se- 
cured before these notes can be issued 
to the public. 


THE CHANCELLOR’S ADVISERS 

It is being hinted that the time has 
come for the chancellor of the exchequer 
to change his financial advisers. For a 
great number of years the Bank of Eng- 
land, owing to its position as the premier 
bank of t the country, has acted in this 
eye but it is now urged that it is 
fashioned in its methods and that 
casibalation with the “big five,” as the 
five leading joint-stock banks are called, 
would be better for the country. Since 
the recent fusions, these banks together 
represent a far greater amount of cap- 
ital than does the Bank of England, and 
their directorates include men possessing 

brilliant business ability and acumen. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, NOV. 9 

Last spring there was a move by prac- 
tically all traders save those engaged in 
handling breadstuffs, in favor of the lift- 
ing of control from foodstuffs. The 
flour and bread trades were passive, be- 
cause they realized that they could not 
be decontrolled unless the bread subsidy 
was removed, and that such action would 
send the price of the loaf up to a point 
that would lead the ignorant to howl 
about profiteering. 

Now the boot is on the other foot. The 
consumers’ council, a body officially at- 
tached to the ministry of food in an ad- 
visory capacity, has passed a resolution 
embodying proposals for the permanent 
control of food production and distri- 
bution, substituting “co-operation for 
competition in every department, through 
the great co-operative societies and other 
agencies.” This resolution has been con- 
strued as an offensive on the part of the 
co-operative movement, and has roused 
private traders in all parts of the coun- 
try to action. 

In Scotland the matter has already 
been discussed by representative bodies 
of farmers and merchants. The National 
Farmers’ Union has declared that the 
proposals are utterly impracticable, and 
the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, at 
the instance of its food products sec- 
tion, has passed a resolution declaring 
that if the proposals referred to are acted 
upon they would seriously curtail private 
enterprise and jeopardize the public in- 
terest. The food controller has given as- 
surance that action on the lines proposed 
is not contemplated, and that the. policy 
pursued is not to continue control when 
supplies of an article become plentiful 
enough to permit decontrol. 

The chief interest to the bread trade 
in the subject was a speech at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce meeting by James 
Begg. As chairman of the landed grain 
committee for Scotland, he is the Scot- 
tish representative of the Wheat Com- 
mission. His experience in that office, 
he said, has shown him that there is a 
considerable political body desirous of 
continuing control and making it perma- 
nent, at least as regards breadstuffs, and 
that party is backed up by a section of 
the civil service, which claims that it has 
been shown that national purchase of 
foodstuffs is sound and economical, and 
it desires to see it perpetuated. 

Mr. Begg, as a wheat importer, point- 
ed out that these people overlooked two 
important considerations—that the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies consists, 
on its administrative side,—with the pos- 
sible exception of Earl Crawford, the 
chairman,—of men who have had a life- 
long experience in the purchase, impor- 
tation and distribution of cereals, while 
on its executive side it is composed of 





men drawn from offices which deal with 
importation and distribution. “Were 
aa likely,” he asked, “to get from a 

y of civil servants the same practical 
eeeiode of dealing with these prob- 
lems?” There might be as able men in the 
civil service, but they labored under the 
disadvantage of having no training, a 
disability that would lead them into 
bureaucratic, uneconomic, and inefficient 
methods. Moreover, the commission had 
control indirectly over tonnage, and also 
over flour mills, and it was obvious that 
one form of control only necessitated 
others to help it and complete it. 

These views of Mr. Begg’s are repre- 
sentative of the whole of the private 
trade here. It is recognized by all that 
a competitive system of supply elimi- 
nates the superfluous, and that all that 
control does is to superimpose on the ex- 
isting agencies in production and distri- 
bution a new middleman in the form of 
the government official, whose salary and 
establishment charges are extra to what 
consumers would bear under a competi- 
tive system.,Of course, meantime, so far 
as bread is concerned, the trade still 
holds that it is futile to ask for decon- 
trol so long as the subsidy is in existence, 
and the duration of the subsidy is a mat- 
ter for the government and not for them. 

It is strange indeed that, while there is 
this move for permanent control on the 
part of the consumers’ council and fa- 
vorable at the same time to the co-opera- 
tive system, the flour millers of the lat- 
ter movement are among the severest 
critics of control, on the ground of the 
needless number of hands that the wheat 
passes through, compared to their own 
pre-war system of shipping wheat from 
Canada or the States, and this criticism 
is apart from the freer choice of wheats 
obtainable in the absence of control. 


IRISH MARKETS, NOV. 10 


Demand has slackened, and a general 
dullness in all classes of flour and feed- 
ingstuffs is felt in both the north and 
south of Ireland. The distribution of 
government flour has been uncertain, as 
the full quantity through the usual chan- 
nels has not been distributed in Belfast 
this week. On the other hand, some dis- 
tributions have been made through im- 
ary te by the Wheat Commission, which 
has helped to make up the deficiency. 
Allocations through the usual channels 
have been mostly spring wheat flours. 
Bakers and merchants are getting as 
much now as they require, as consump- 
tion all over Ireland is below what is 
generally expected at this time of year. 
Millers in the north of Ireland are able, 
however, to dispose of all the flour they 
are making, without pressure, and in 
Dublin and the south, where dependence 
is more on local mills than in the north, 
business is brisk. 

Dull demand for American, which can 
be bought at £30 per ton on spot or 
passage, ex-quay Belfast or Dublin; 10s 
less would be accepted for shipment. 
Finest quality of Irish is about £32 for 
medium cut; but the flake variety, for 
which there is a big demand, is quoted at 
£36. 

FEED 

Mill offals are unchanged in price, 
the quotation being £14 per ton for bran 
and £16 for pollards, bags included. 
Millers have no stocks, but some bran 
importations, together with a general 
slackening in inquiry by farmers for all 
classes of feedingstuffs, have worn off that 
keenness which has been such a feature 
of the mill offal trade for two or three 
= Feedingstuffs dull. Indian meal 
as dropped to £21 per ton, and millers 
are experiencing a dull demand. 

Linseed cakes are freely offered at 






£24, c.i.f., Liverpool, and can be bought 
at this price on passage, the Dublin and 
Belfast price being about £26. Demand 
is about equal to the supply. Decorti- 
cated cotton cakes are offered at £21 
ton, net, c.i.f., Liverpool, from recent 
arrivals, and £24 ex-quay Belfast. 
Homemades are about the same price, 
and are better value than foreign. Com- 
pound cakes are selling at £23, and good 
feeding meals can be had at £20. 





Girl Routs Bakery Burglars 

San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 29.—The 
wit and daring of Miss Alice Woods, 544 
Church Street, successfully frustrated a 
bold attempt of four young men to rob 
the People’s bakery, Seventeenth and 
Bryant streets, of the company’s monthly 
pay-roll, amounting to $30,000. As the 
men rushed into the office on the second 
floor, one of them covered four young 
women employees with a revolver and 
threatened them with death if an outcry 
was made. Two of the bandits rushed 
to an adjoining room, where 12 drivers 
of the company were settling up their 
accounts for the day. The fourth pro- 
ceeded to work on the safe, where the 
funds to be used in paying the company’s 
employees were stored. 

“What’s this, a joke?” asked Miss 
Woods of the youth covering her and her 
companions with his revolver, 

“Keep still or I'll quiet you with this,” 
replied the robber, menacing her with 
his gun. 

Taking a chance, Miss Woods reached 
over on the counter and pressed an elec- 
tric button connected with a bell in an 
adjoining room which is used to summon 
additional office help when occasion de- 
mands it. 

“What's that?” demanded the two rob- 
bers in the outer office as they heard the 
bell ringing in the other room. 

“Only a burglar alarm—that’s all,” re- 
plied Miss Woods, quietly. 

“Come on, fellows; let’s go. It’s all 
off!” shouted the bandit to his compan- 
ions, and they all dashed downstairs and 
jumped into an automobile. 


R. C. Mason. 





Screenings Retained in Canada 
Wiwnirec, Man., Nov. 29.—At a con- 
ference between officials of the Dominion 
government, the grain trade and farmers, 
held in Winnipeg recently, it was agreed 
that, as far as possible, screenings from 
terminal elevators at lake ports should be 
retained in Canada for feeding purposes. 
In the past two years the government has 
itself arranged for the sale and distribu- 
tion of these screenings under the war 
measures act, but it is now anxious to 
pass this duty over to the trade if suit- 
able arrangements can be made. The 
business organizations of the united 
farmers are looked upon as the most 
convenient channels of distribution. 
Grain men point out that the settle- 
ment of this question is purely a matter 
of price. In former years the screenings 
went to the United States for the reason 
that better prices than could be had in 
Canada were always procurable there. 
Western farmers, who are in the first 
place the producers of the screenings, 
and are, therefore, most interested in the 
cash returns from sale of same, are un- 
willing that any restrictions should be 
placed upon exports, unless they are as- 
sured that the best possible price will 
always be obtainable in home markets. 
At present the farmers of eastern Can- 
ada who have cattle to feed are getting 
the benefit of government control, but, 
apparently, they are not willing to pay 
the figures that would result from open 
competition with United States buyers. 
*M, Lastow. 





















_. FEDERATION STANDING COMMITTEES 


Fred N. Rowe, chairman, Valley City 
ye ag Grand Rapids, Mich; Orrin 
CG Ewart & Lake, Groveland Sta- 
tion, N. Y; E. A. Everett, Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn; A. 
L. Goetzmann, Listman Mill Co, La 
Crosse, Wis; Lee F. Graybill, Warwick 
Co., Massillon, Ohio; W. E. Meek, Meek 
Milling Co., Marissa, Ill. 


CROP IMPROVEMENTS 
C. B. Jenkins, chairman, Noblesville 
jg Milling Co; C. H. Bell, Quaker 
ity Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa; 
Ferd P. Meyer, John F. Meyer & Sons 
Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo; 
nock Urban, George P. Urban Milling 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y; W. C. Helm, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


EXPORT TRADE 


*Charles L. Roos, chairman, Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas; T. S. 
Blish, Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind; 
David Anderson, National Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio; B. A. Eckhart, B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, Ill; E. C. An- 
drews, Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
Mo; B. J. Rothwell, Bay State Milling 
Co. and Lawrenceburg Roller Mills, Bos- 
ton, Mass; O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash; Emmet V. 
Hoffman, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo; C. H. Cochran, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Buffalo, N. Y; F. H. Price, 
ex-officio, 82 Beaver Street, New York, 
| te & 


FINANCE AND MEMBERSHIP 


Dwight M. Baldwin, chairman, Metro- 

litan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn ; 
B. W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio; H. S. Helm, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn; C. M. 
Hardenbergh, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo; C. Powell Smith; 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


GRAIN STANDARDIZATION AND INSPECTION 
E. C. Andrews, chairman, Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo; John S. 
Pillsbury, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn; Edgar H. Evans, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind; R. 
S. Hurd, Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; Alex. Stock, F. W. Stock & 
Sons, Hillsdale, Mich; J. W. Morrison, 
Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co., Inc. 


LEGISLATION 
Thomas L. Moore, chairman, Dunlop 
Mills, Richmond, Va; Fred E. Pond, 
secretary New York State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, Buffalo, N. Y; A. T. Collins, 
Shupe Mills, Mount Pleasant, Pa; L. B. 
Miller, Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, 
Ohio; F. B. Emmons, Commercial Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


MILLERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE 


B. W. Marr, chairman, Gwinn Milling 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; H. B. Sparks, 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill; H. S. 

elm, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn; L. S. Mohr, Zenith Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Mo; Jacob Knauss, 
Phoenix Mill Co., Evansville, Ind. 


SPECIAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON COM- 
MERCIAL FEEDINGSTUFFS LAW 

W. G. Crocker, chairman, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn; Eugene 
Lysle, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas; J. W. Craig, Shane Bros, 
& Wilson Co., Philadelphia, Pa; G, A. 
Breaux, Ballard & Ballard Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky; W. L. Sparks, Sparks Milling 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS, SALES CONTRACTS, 
TRADE-MARKS, PUBLICITY 

Charles T. Olson, chairman, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn; Frank F. 
Henry, Washburn-Crosby Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y; George A. Amendt, Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Monroe, Mich; L. C. Chase, 
Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co; Edgar H. 
Evans, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind; J. L. Grigg, Eagle Milling Co., 
Sparta, Ill; J. B. McLemore, Independ- 
ent Life Building, Nashville, Tenn; A. E. 
Bernet, Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Mill- 
Co., St. Louis, Mo; Charles F. Rock, 

rs’ Exchange, Kansas City, Mo; E. 

S. Rea, Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Cof- 


feyville, Kansas; August J. Bulte, Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corp., Kansas City, Mo; 


orge Pen-. 


‘H.. Dittmer, Enid te wager, ® Co; 

Abbott, Jr., (Neb.) 
Flour Co; John S. Pillsbury, Pills- 
vas? Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn; 
A. L. Goetzmann, Listman Mill Co., La 
Crosse, Wis; W. B. Anderson, Acme 
Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


TRANSPORTATION 
L. A. Valier, chairman, Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo; E. S. Wag- 
ner, Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill; Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, Ohio; J. B. McLemore, 
Independent Life Building, Nashville, 
Tenn; James C. Andrews, Yerxa, An- 
drews & Thurston, Minneapolis, Minn; 
Frank Kell, Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas; Joseph E. Young, 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 





Federation Package Differentials 
Owing to some uncertainty in the trade 


’ as to whether any action was taken re- 


rding a revised schedule of package 

ifferentials at the October Federation 
meeting, there have been an unusual num- 
ber of requests for information on this 

int. No new schedule was issued, and 
the schedule presented herewith, which 
became effective July 10, 1919, remains 
for the present in force. 

A change probably will be made in the 
package differentials about Dec. 15. The 
package differentials committee has had 
this subject under consideration for sev- 
eral days, and has made a recommenda- 
tion to the directors concerning it. 


BASIS 98-LB COTTON 








Weight, No. *Buyer’s 
lbs Kind Differential to bbl packages 
196 wood $ .46 Over —cacveveess ony 
98 wood oO OVER esc cscccss 
98 cotton basis Bos Gecees 
140 jute 10 umder wwe eens 
98 jute basis Bosciccar 
96 cotton .20 under Bs 6 vaca ese 
49 cotton .30 over Brceorecs -10 
48 cotton .10 over Givévesas -10 
24% cotton .50 over Beséceaes 10 
24 cotton .380 over Be ccsmees -10 
12% cotton -75 over Wenvccess -15 
12 cotton -55 over | SS 15 
10 cotton 1.00 over BO. cscces -15 
8 cotton -85 over ) | rsa -20 
7 cotton 1.00 over +) So aa -25 
6 cotton .80 over Pee -25 
5 cotton 1.50 over GBs sieve ee -35 
3% cotton 1.50 over | eee .35 
3 cotton 1.30 over Beiickndese -35 
2 cotton 2.00 over OStsivésct -50 
49 paper -05 under eter ee -10 
48 paper -25 under Ba’ haan -10 
24% paper -05 over 8 -12 
24 paper -15 under 8.. 12 
12% paper -20 over 16... -18 
12 paper basis | Serer ee .18 
10 paper .-55 over BOs vevcnie .20 
8 paper -20 over 24 25 
7 paper .45 over -30 
6 paper -35 over .80 
5 paper .85 over -45 
3% paper -90 over 45 
3 paper .80 over 45 
2 paper 1.50 over -75 
*Additional charge over bulk price for 


packing in buyer’s packages. 

Additional charge per bb] for outside en- 
velopes: jute (1 per bbl), 30c; jute (2 per 
bbl), 40c; cotton (2 per bbl), 50c; paper (4 
per bbl), 35c. 

All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 

A reduction of 30c per bbl from the half 
cotton basing price shall be made where the 
flour is packed in buyer’s 98-lb bags, and a 
reduction of 20c per bbl ffom the 140-lb jute 
price where the flour is packed in buyer’s 
140-Ib jutes. 

Seller or buyer may not have option of 
shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks where 
either have been specified at time of sale, 
except as may be agreed to by buyer and 
seller at time of shipment. 





Flour Stocks Large 

An eastern flour and feed jobber says: 
Demand for flour is good, and bakers are 
not only contracting for 60-day require- 
ments but apparently beyond that, and 
many are very much crowded, not only 
with flour already on hand but by the 
mills for shipping directions on contracts 
which are nearing the limited time. 

The trade has a lot of flour on hand, 
but it is using more bread flour than ever 
before. It looks as if every one has un- 
der-estimated the shift from soft wheat 
flour to hard wheat flour. It must be 
that the consumption of white bread is 
rapidly increasing, and of biscuits and 
hot breads decreasing. 

Not much evidence of price-cutting by 
mills, but the trend of things recentl 
will no doubt bring about such a proce f 
tion. Beyond question, on these advances 
there has been and will be a lot of resell- 
ing. There is an enormous amount of 
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flour booked, and mills are crowding for 
shipping directions. ‘ . >, 

If there is a let-up on original mill 
bookings the best support of cash wheat 
markets will be removed. There never 
was a balloon yet enough but that, 
by inflating it sufficiently, it would burst, 
and the same Lae can appl to the 
wheat and flour markets. The we they 
go the farther they can fall. One of 
these days we are going to get a reac- 
tion, and things are shaping up for a 
fancy break, 

The car shortage seems to’ have eased 
up a good deal. Shipments the past 30 
days have been very much like normal. 
Taking the soft coal movement off, the 
railroads have been given a chance to 
clean up on other commodities. 





Plans for Portable Granaries 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Nov. 29.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture has completed 
and made public plans for the construc- 
tion of “knock-down” or portable gran- 
aries to be used in caring for wheat on 
the farm. The use of these storehouses 
often enables the grower to market his 
produce with better profit, it is stated. 
The plans can be obtained free on request 
to the department. 

Joun J. Mannan. 





Violation of Food Control Act 

The United States Food Administration 
has announced that it has revoked un- 
til further notice, effective at noon on 
Nov. 13, 1919, the license granted to the 
Mohlenbrock Milling Co., of Campbell 
Hill, Ill, as manufacturer, storer and 
distributor of wheat and its derivative 
products. The Mohlenbrock Milling Co. 
is a partnership composed of M. Mohlen- 
brock and F. Mohlenbrock, both of Camp- 
bell Hill, Ill. The license of this com- 
pany was revoked for violation of the 
food control act approved Aug. 10, 1917, 
and the rules, regulations and require- 
ments of the United States Food Admin- 
istration, particularly including the fail- 
ure and refusal on the part of the com- 
pany to permit an authorized represen- 
tative of the Food Administration to in- 










red and by the Unit- 
ed States Food Administration. 

' The United States Wheat Director al- 
so has announced that because of the 
revocation of the Food Administration 
license and because of offenses leading to 
such revocation, it has revoked the Wheat 
Director license granted to the Mohlen- 
brock Milling Co. as wheat flour miller, 
such revocation also to be effective at 
noon, Nov. 13, 1919. 





Erie Canal’s Poor Showing 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 29.—The Erie 
Canal is closed and, as will be seen by 
the following table, it made a very poor 
showing for the enormous outlay by the 
government. The big ditch under its 
control has resulted in failure of the 
waterways as grain carriers. Back in 
1880, when small wooden boats were used, 
71,747,785 bus of grain were shipped by 


that route from Buffalo. The figures 
follow: 

1919 1918 1917 
Flour. bbis ...... 45,654 211,878 ...... 
Wheat, bus ..... 534,266 1,967,728 663,200 
Oats, bus ....... 683,248 Se 
Barley, bus ..... 611,208 69,926 477,735 
Rye, bus ........ B,OT6,349 cccics = vin dece 





Totals, bus..... 2,804,971 2,062,654 1,040,935 
E. BaneGasser. 





1919 Bushel Weights 


Wasurineton, D. C., Nov. 29.—Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Crop Estimates, the 
weight per measured bushel of wheat this 
year is 56.3 lbs, as against 58.8 last year 
and 58.2, the 10-year average. The weight 
of a measured bushel of oats is 31.1 lbs, 
as against 33.2 last year and 46.5, the 
10-year average. The corresponding fig- 
ures for barley are 45.2 for this year, 
46.9 for last year, and 46.5 as the nine- 
year average. 

Joun J. Marrrnan, 





THE FARMER’S 


BILL OF RIGHTS | 





Writing in a recent Collier’s, George 

Martin, who as editor of a farm paper 
believes that modern farming is an in- 
dustry and should be run on an exact 
cost-finding basis, sets forth in summar- 
ized terms the demands that the Ameri- 
can farmer is now making: 
. 1. Subsidization of country schools by 
county, state, and nation, so farm chil- 
dren can live on the farm and still get 
a preparatory education admitting to col- 
lege. As it is now, the children usually 
go to town to school and never come 
back. 

2. Public recognition of the fact that 
the farmer is neither a capitalist nor a 
laborer, as we understand the terms, but 
the managing operator of a small busi- 
ness of which the home and family are 
integral parts. 

8. Recognition of the fact that the 
American farmer, representing our larg- 
est and most fundamental industry, and 
as our greatest home builder, is entitled 
to an income comparable with his labor, 
his investment, and his managerial skill. 

4. The assurance of this income, not 
by arbitrary price-fixing nor by force, 
but by conference between producer, dis- 
tributor, and consumer. 

5. Requirement by law of minimum 
housing conditions on rented farms, 
maintained under a system of adequate 
inspection. This because, through lack of 
adequate finances, about half the acreage 
of our better lands is owned by “in- 
vestors” and operated by “tenant-farm- 
ers.” These tenant-farmers want to own 
their farms. They deserve to. And they 
will. But meantime they want better liv- 
ing conditions as renters. 

(In one county in Illinois 20 per cent 
of the farm lands are said to be owned 
by men who have never seen them, and 
who live on the Atlantic seaboard, col- 
lecting their rents through agents. A 
large “rental” estate in the Middle West 
recently the rents on some hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of fertile 


prairie land to $10 an acre, or about 
2,000 per cent annually of the original 
cost. But the agent is instructed that 
if the renter wants any improvements, a 
house or a pigpen, he must build it.) 

6. The obligation to maintain and in- 
crease soil fertility, this obligation to be 
equally binding on landlord and tenant, 
and enforced by public license. 

7. As between owner and operator, 
public support and sympathy be with the 
operator. 

8. As between owner-operator, tenant, 
or speculator, public support and sym- 
pathy be with the owner-operator as the 
typical producer. 

9. Elimination from the public mind 
of the feeling that tenantry is the ideal 
road to ownership. 

10. Appropriation of public funds to 
finance young men ‘in prospective owner- 
ship as soon as by thrift they have ac- 
cumulated 10 per cent of the purchase 
price of productive lands. 

11. The establishment of interest rates 
on funds loaned on land for home- 
building purposes that shall be based on 
those of the most favorable bond issues, 
not on current banking rates for short- 
term loans. 

12. Discouragement of speculation in 
lands by means of graduated taxation 
and, if necessary, the absolute prohibition 
of the individual accumulation of large 
numbers of farms. Real estate specula- 
tion to be entirely disassociated from the 
production of the food of the people. 

13. Re ition of agriculture as a 
matter of p public concern, whether 
regarded as the machinery of the produc- 
tion of the people’s food, or as the means 
of providing good conditions for the rear- 
ing of children. 

14. The determination to maintain 
upon the land the same class of people as 
are those who constitute the prevailing 
type among the mass of American citi- 
zens. 
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When the Grain Corporation an- 
nounced that all export and import re- 
strictions were to be removed on Dec. 
15, every one predicted that flour would 
be cheaper by reason of the possibility 
of the Canadian product coming in more 
direct competition with that of the 
United States. It was thought by some 
that prices this side of the line, both for 
wheat and flour, would decline, and that 
there would be some slight advance of 
Canadian prices, bringing the prices both 
sides of the line on a parity. Contrary 
to this forecast, prices on both sides of 
the line were marked up. 

The opening up of the export situation, 
though as yet bringing little business, has 
occasioned many inquiries. The great 
trouble is, however, that these inquiries, 
coming through several channels, make it 
appear as though the possible volume of 
business is about 10 times greater than it 
actually is. In a measure this has caused 
a false flurry, starting immediately upon 
the issuance of the notice that decontrol 
would become effective Dec. 15, and that, 
in all probability, the final sale of 20,000 
or 30,000 bbls to various European mar- 
kets would result. 

The information that the Wheat Ex- 
port Co. will soon resume direct pur- 
chasing will have a big influence on the 
export situation, and as it will undoubt- 
edly come into the market for strong 
clears, it will be an important factor in 
helping to clarify the whole situation, but 
will naturally reduce the demand on this 
grade of flour from the Grain Corpora- 
tion. As stated elsewhere in this issue, 
the final plan and basis of purchasing by 
the Wheat Export Co, has not as yet been 
worked out, but it undoubtedly will be 
printed in the next issue of this publica- 
tion. 

The flour stocks of the country, based 
upon figures gathered from reliable and 
authoritative source, are very large. On 
Nov. 1 there were either at mills, in 
transit or in stock, including Grain Cor- 
poration holdings, about 13,000,000 bbls. 
Taking into consideration the amount 
exported since then, plus the output and 
minus the domestic consumption, there 
seems to be a further increase, bringing 
the total up to about 16,000,000 bbls. 

The coal shortage, however, may play 
a big part in the future increase, because 
some of the large mills of the Southwest 
wired their New York representatives at 
the close of the week that, unless coal 
supplies increased, a shutdown was in- 
evitable in about 10 days. 

Seldom, if ever, in the history of the 
flour business has the range of prices 
been so wide as during the last 10 days. 
The spread in some instances was as 
much as $2 bbl. Quotations: spring first 
patents, $13.45@13.75; standard patents, 
$12.75@14.25; first clears, $9.45@11.45; 
soft winter straights, $10@10.75; hard 
winter straights, $12.40@12.85; first 
clears, $9.35@11.50; rye, $7.25@8,—all in 
jute. 

THE CUBAN SITUATION 

According to reliable reports from 
Cuba, that market is heavily stocked with 
flour. Also, many mills are directly rep- 
resented by either a salesman or a local 
broker on the spot, besides which a large 
number of cable offers are coming in 
daily, with the result that something like 
250 American milling concerns are at- 
tempting to sell flour in Havana alone. 

‘Canada, with favorable low prices, is 
making strong inroads on the trade, but 
this general attempt to sell a market 
already too well stocked with flour can 


have but one effect, and the present pros- 
pect seems to be that more flour will be 
sold to Cuba this year than ever before, 
and the final result will be a fairly good 
market stagnated and probably tempo- 
rarily, if not permanently, ruined, 


NOTES 


Thomas H. Viviano, who some time ago 
allied himself with J. Luis Cisneros under 
the firm name of J. Luis Cisneros & Co., 
Inc., has withdrawn from that concern, 
and purposes establishing himself in the 
flour business on his own account. 


George Urban, Jr., of the George Ur- 
ban Milling Co., Buffalo, was on ’ehange 
here this week for the first time in several 
months. Mr. Urban is planning a novel 
equipment for touring the country next 
summer by constructing a trailer, to be 
attached to his automobile, provided with 
sleeping space for four people, as well 
as a shower bath and full facilities for 
cooking, so that the matter of crowded 
hotels will mean nothing in his young life. 
Already it is stated that a number of 
applications from either those who desire 
to act as cook or guests have been re- 
ceived and placed on file. 





BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., Nov. 29.—Soft win- 
ters are firmer and in better demand, 
due doubtless to their relative cheapness 
and the buying and prices paid by the 
government. “Springs and hard winters 
were also higher, but comparatively neg- 
lected. Some mills played prices alter- 
nately up and down almost daily for 
business, but nothing seemed to awaken 
any interest save soft winters at their 
ruling discount. 

The near-by mills evidently fared well 
in their sales to the Grain Corporation 
this week, both as to quantity and price, 
for as soon as they received the good 
news they shut up like clams and have 
remained so ever since. 

Soft winters were firmer and more ac- 
tive, patents closing nominally at $10.75 
@11; near-by straights, $9.75@10,—in 
98-Ilb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 30c 
less in bulk. Trading was good at and 
around the inside quotations, but toward 
the close, offerings were scarce and held 
strong. Near-by straight recently sold 
here at $9.25 in second-hand cottons, or 
equivalent to $9, bulk. The best sale of 
the week, outside of the government, was 
made at $9.50, bulk, and the next best at 
$9.65 in second-hand cottons, with many 
offerings now held up to $10, cotton. 

Hard winters were irregular and quiet, 
though generally higher than a week 
ago, first patents at the close ranging 
nominally $12.75@13.50; straights, $12@ 
12.75; first clears, $8.50@9.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45c more in wood, or 30c less in 
bulk. Hard winters are generally used 
as a substitute for springs, but buyers 
prefer to reduce holdings rather than 
add to them at the present level. Early 
in the week, one brand of fancy short 
patent dropped from $13.25, jute, to 
$12.50, without doing any business, but 
later the mill revised its price upward. 
Trading was limited. 

Springs were higher but ignored, first 
patents closing nominally at $13.75@ 
14.50; standard brands, $13@13.75; first 
clears, $9@10,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c 
more in wood, or 30c less in bulk. While 
these quotations are lower than many on 
the market, they are nevertheless en- 
tirely nominal, For instance a leading 
northwestern mill advanced its price on 
top P vege today to $15.25, cotton, where- 
as city mills are quoting their spring pat- 
ent in a jobbing way at $13.75, cotton, or 
40c bbl jess in car lots, which is nearly 
$2 bbl under the northwestern price. 

City mills ran moderately, and made 
fair sales to the government. They main- 


tained their prices on flour, but reduced 
feed $1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 26,042 
bbls; destined for export, 7,094. 


NOTES 

The City Cake Co. is the latest bakery 
to make its bow for local patronage. 

Exports from here this week included 
6,952 bbls flour and 152,764 bus wheat. 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 119; number now in port, 102. 

Cars permitted for wheat but not ar- 
rived, 822, indicating 986,400 bus yet to 
come forward. 

Wade A. Gardner’s new converted 
Church bakery, when completed, will turn 
out 15 tons of cake daily. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 12 to Nov. 29, 482 bus; year ago, 
2,839. Range of prices this week, $1.45 
@1.55; last year, $1.30@1.38. 

Lewis S. Tyler, local manager Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., says he has sold three 
times as much flour this November as 
he did the same month last year. 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Nov. 29, 1,494,428 bus; same 
period last year, 1,194,922. Range of 

rices this week, $1.97@2.35; last year, 
§2.19@2.394,. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
Baltimore and New York, accompanied 
by his wife; spent Thanksgiving Day 
and ate turkey with his mother at the 
old home in Melfa, Va. 

Visitors were Mr. Yoder, of the To- 
peka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co; Cornelius 
Jefferson Rivenbark, representing the 
Allen & Wheeler Co., millers, Troy, Ohio; 
J. E. Cairns, with Jackson Bros. & Co., 
grain, Chicago. 

A property 26x184, adjoining the Ter- 
minal Warehouse, the flour storage for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, was sold this 
week, and the supposition is that the 
warehouse company was the purchaser 
and will further expand. 


The new steel steamer Orphis, bound 
from Tacoma, Wash., for Danzig, Po- 
land, with 7,300 tons flour in sacks, and 
the new steamer West Raritans, bound 
from Portland, Oregon, for Batoum, a 
Black Sea port of Russia, with a full 
cargo of flour in sacks, stopped here this 
week to replenish their stocks of fuel 
oil. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuitaverpHia, Pa., Nov. 29.—There 
was very little change in the local flour 
market. Buyers showed a fair interest 
in secoud-hand offerings, which were 
available below mill limits, but there was 
nothing like activity in the trade. Owing 
to the high cost of wheat, manufacturers 
were standing out for full prices on 
flour to be shipped, and as buyers were 
indifferent, there was very little doing. 
Rye flour was in moderate supply and 
quiet at quoted prices. Corn goods were 
dull. 

NOTES 


The Franklin Baking Co., of this city, 
has been chartered, with a capital of 
$7,500. 

Charles C. Rainey, grain and feed ship- 
per of New York and a former member 
of the Commercial Exchange, and G. W. 
Blanchard, a grain merchant of New 
York, visited this city Friday. 

Harry F. Flachs, representative of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank, of this 
city, at Buenos Aires, Argentina, for the 
last five years, and Charles N. Chandler, 
foreign trade manager of the bank, were 
among visitors on the Commercial Ex- 
change this week. 

The state department of agriculture 
issued warnings this week against wheat 
pests. It is reported that a great deal 
of damage is being done by barberry, 
which adds to the propagation of rust, 
while wheat midge is also said to be 
doing considerable harm. 

A meeting will be held Tuesday at the 
Commercial Exchange to hear a state- 
ment by H. D. Irwin, second vice-presi- 
dent of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, and to discuss the possibility of 
allotting space in Philadelphia export 
elevators to merchants having use for 
same for the export of grain. 

About 100 state millers met in Harris- 


1091 
burg on and decided to form a 
corpofation r to the Millers’ Ex- 


rt Association and the Mid-West Mill- 
Co., to be called the 'P Ivania 
Millers’ Export Association, w it is 
roposed to capitalize at $100,000, to 
andle flour and other cereal products 
for export. 

C. Herbert Bell, president, and Am- 
brose B. Clemmer, secretary, of the Com- 
mercial Exchange, have been appointed 
by Governor Sproull to represent the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania at the 
convention of river and harbor associa- 
tions to be held in Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 9-11. They will also represent the 
Commercial Exchange. 


Samuet S. Danrets. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 29.—Certain mill- 
ers are already offering government 
grade flour for shipment, at consider- 
ably under the government quotation. 
One mill is offering this grade flour at 
$10.971, per 196 lbs in cottom or paper 
sacks,—the government quotation being 
$12. Aside from this and the heavy ship- 
ments of flour through this port for ex- 
port, the local situation shows practical- 
ly no change from last week. 

The offer of the Grain Corporation to 
sell export grade flour direct through the 
retail trade at prices materially under 
present quotations for family flours has 
not had any appreciable effect upon: the 
local situation. Dealers feel that the re- 
tail trade will not take kindly to these 
offerings, as they are inferior to the 
patent flour which the consumer is ac- 
customed to. Bakers may use it, as they 
have facilities, experience and ability for 
the proper blending in order to make it 
a success. 

One statement in the official propa- 
ganda is worthy of note, and that is that 
this offer, if it proves workable, will make 
it “possible for the purchaser of flour to 
decide for himself whether he will con- 
tinue to pay fancy prices for special 
brands of flour which are now retailing 
at $17 per bbl, or buy at a lower price 
pure straight flour made from the finest 
wheat.” The trade is curious to know 
just how the government is going to get 
its flour into the hands of the retailers. 
One paper bag concern in anothe: state 
has been obliged to refuse a big order 
for thousands of bags required for the 
distribution, owing to previous contracts. 

Yellow corn goods continue in good de- 
mand, with the market well sustained on 
account of the firm price of whole grain. 
White corn goods, while unchanged as to 
prices, are very dull. Oatmeal continues 
in good demand, with the market steady 
at the recent decline. 


NOTES 


Jacob Bermack, Samuel Levine and 
John Bloom are directors of the Liberty 
Biscuit Co., Boston, a new corporation 
with $100,000 capital. 

The Grocers’ Bread Co., of Brockton, 
Mass., has been incorporated with $150,- 
000 capital. Directors, Dwight L. Mar- 
shall, Frank E. Cawley ‘al Agnes E. 
McBrien. 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
were D. A. Williams, Kent, Ohio; Munroe 
A. Smith, Philadelphia; L. Johnson, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; W. D. Heidtman, 
Buffalo; E. D. George, New York City, 
and R. Sanger, Hongkong, China. 

There is considerable unfavorable com- 
ment upon the recent decision making 
the minimum on cars 60,000 lbs. Some of 
the trade are taking the increased cars, 
but others are refusing to take more than 
the original amount contracted for, and 
the salesmen are having difficulty in get- 
ting previous trades straightened out to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. 

The Labor League Co-operative Gro- 
cery, Chelsea, Mass., an organization of 
workers in that city, has made a compo- 
sition offer in bankruptcy of 50 per cent 
in cash. About 135 citizens of Chelsea, 
including many women, had banded 
themselves together as a voluntary or- 
ganization to conduct the grocery busi- 
ness. The total amount of claims has not 
yet been made public. 

Lord Leverhulme, of Port Sunli 
England, was the guest of the Chamber 
of Commerce this week at a luncheon ten- 
dered him at the Copley-Plaza. At this 
luncheon he made his only scheduled ad- 








on “Facing 
ip in In- 
There were over 800 present. 
re he the factory of 
ros., of which he is the owner, 
later returned to New York. 
The American steamer Castle Town 
sailed this week for Pireeus, Greece, with 
3,346 tons of flour. The Lake Ferrona 
sailed Nov. 29 for the same port with 
about 3,000 tons, and will be followed 
by two other steamers for the same des- 
tination loaded with flour and miscellane- 


He 


have been booked for shipment to the 
Continent, and will go forward within 


the next month. 
Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 29.—Millers 
say there is so little new business that it 
can hardly be classed as a demand for 
flour, and they see no prospects of any 
material improvement in the next two 
weeks, after which the usual dullness is 

ected until the turn of the year. The 

present slow trade is due, millers say, 
pat ly to the fact dealers have some 
very large chunks of flour coming to 
them, and they will not take fresh hold 
until they have to. 

Some millers feel that the evident ob- 
ject of the Grain Corporation is to pre- 
vent prices of flour from going higher, 
or at least it has given buyers that im- 
pression and this is having some effect. 
The miller, however, will be able to wor- 
ry along until Jan. 1, and will have all 
he can do unless he falls short of wheat. 

There is no fear here of Canadian flour 
getting into this market during that 
time, but some talk of that kind comes 
from flour dealers, who say they have 
been offered good-sized lots at consider- 
> | under prices prevailing here. They 

however, after making the state- 
ment, that there is an “if” attached to 
the deal. 

Sales of the best spring patent were 
said to have been made by mills here at 
$14.05@14.15, Buffalo, to New England 
jobbers, but while the mills are strong, 
nochange was made in quotations today 
from a week ago. There is nothing do- 
ing in clears, and if something isn’t done 
soonmthe price of patents must go higher. 

Retailers report a steady demand for 
fancy spring patents, and also that the 
family buyers are more than ever of the 
opinion that the government is going to 
force war flour down their throats. Some 
of them look upon the offerings of the 
government flour soon to be made in 
small packages as the starter. They also 
fear a flour famine due to scarcity of 
coal, all of which shows how easy it is to 
get ‘the public unduly excited. 

Another advance was made in family 

tents here, the mills now holding at 

14 to the retail trade. Bakers patent 

$13.75, clear flour $10, and pastry $11.25, 
in cotton ¥%’s. Nothing doinx in gra- 
ham. 

Rye flour was advanced by the mills 
this week 60@70c bbl, and a little better 
trade was reported. The spurt was due 
to exporters being in this market for 


rye. 

Kansas flours advanced 30@50c_ this 
week. The edge is reported off the de- 
mand due, it is believed, to the advance, 
and also to the approaching holiday sea- 
son. Short Fem art was quoted at $13.60 
@13.85, and standard at $13.30@13.50, 
Buffalo rate points. 

No particular demand for soft win- 
ter wheat flour, and prices are 20@25c 
lower than last week. Short patent is 
offered at $11.70, standard at $11.40, 
and try at $10.25, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds continue unsettled. Bran 
was advanced 50c, standard middlings 
unchanged, flour middlings $1 and red 
dog $2 lower than last week. Reports 
from the country are that the farmer 
has still a supply of feed on hand, but 
dealers are looking for the demand soon 
to start up. There has been some bad 

weather this week, snow, sleet and rain 
and, with a lower flour production on 
account of scarcity of cars, the miller 
anticipates a call for bran. Other feeds 
being slow, prices were reduced without 
creating any improvement in demand. 
Some of the mills are pretty well caught 
up on feeds, and are offering a few 


~& Berges 


cars, but holding firm on bran. There 
is a good mixed-car trade. 

Canadian millfeeds are out of the mar- 
ket, but permits have been applied for 
to the ian authorities, which are 
expected to be granted in a few days. 
There has been a inquiry for this 
feed the past few days. 

Corn-meal coarse feed firmer, and de- 
mand better than for some time. Hom- 
iny feed is out of the market, but there 
was no inquiry of consequence, as buy- 
ers seem to prefer corn meal. No gluten 
feed obtainable here. 

Oil meal strong, with a good demand 
at $76@77, the majority of sales at the 
outside price, and resellers say they will 
hold for that figure. The mills have 
nothing to offer except February or lat- 
er. Cottonseed meal fairly. steady, and 
trade quiet. 

Kafir corn, No. 3, is offered at $2.80, 
track, Buffalo, and little inquiry, as 
buyers seem to be well supplied. Buck- 
wheat flour in better demand and firm at 
$5.50 per 100 lbs, in small paper sacks. 
Buckwheat is held at $8 in the country, 
but an occasional car is being sold at 
$2.80, track, Buffalo. 

A somewhat better trade is reported 
in rolled oats, and. prices are steadier. 
Oat hulls, reground, in good demand, and 
offerings light at $27, sacked, track, 
Buffalo. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

outpu, activity 
DID WOOK a 6 cdccccsuseceod’s 128,240 77 
PS Se 155,550 93 
BOSE BOS sieve cvscvocvcsséc 139,020 84 
TWO years AGO ......--e0% 166,500 94 
Three years ago ......++. 120,400 72 


NOTES 

Elevator men figure on about 5,000,000 
bus grain to be held here in vessels this 
winter, compared with 39,000,000 last 
year. 

Receipts of flour by lake this week 
were 1,550,000 bbls, and of grain 1,658,- 
750 bus, of which 986,175 bus were wheat. 
A year ago the receipts were 13,789,790 
bus, of which 9,444,000 were wheat. 

There are 10 vessels booked for win- 
ter storage at this port by the govern- 
ment so far. About 2,500,000 bus wheat 
and the rest rye and barley. A million 
bushels durum wheat are said to be on 
this fleet. 

Potatoes were selling here two weeks 
ago at $1.50 bu for the finest stock. The 
price today is $2, and the farmer is 
looking for $2.50. There is almost a 
famine in desirable potatoes in this mar- 
ket, but the farmer will not sell. 

EK. BANGASSER. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHvitte, Tenn., Nov. 29.—Mills in 
the Southeast continue to enjoy an ex- 
cellent demand for flour. There is no 
diminution in the steady volume of or- 
ders. A few mills complain of quiet de- 
mand, but were it not for the coal short- 
age the majority could possibly run full 
time. The business is remarkable for 
this period of the year. 

There was some inclination to lower 
flour prices when soft winter wheat de- 
clined at St. Louis, but after the re- 
action from the lower mark the idea 
of lower flour was soon banished. Mills 
are holding prices firm at the following 
basis: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, $11.60@11.90; standard or reg- 
ular patent, $10.80@11.20; straight pat- 
ent, $10.50@10.80; first clears, $8@8.50. 

Rehandlers report routine demand for 
Minnesota and Kansas flours. Prices: 
standard spring wheat patent, delivered 
at Nashville, 140 lbs jute, $13@13.50; 
hard winter patent, $12@12.75. 

Wheat shows a decidedly strong tone, 
and the general impression of the trade 
seems to be that soft winter wheat is a 
safe purchase. No. 2 western red is 
quoted at $2.42@2.45. 

Millfeed is quiet, with moderate de- 
mand, and prices unchanged, as follows: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $41@42.50; 
standard middlings or shorts, $52@54. 

CORN PRODUCTS 

A wide range is noted in prices of 

corn meal, Some Ohio River mills quote 


bolted at $3.10@3.35 per 100 Ibs, sacked, 
while mills farther south quote bolted at 
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$3.50 and plain at, $3.30. 
corn mills, with a capacity of 135,000 bus, 
this week ground 18,268, or. 13.8 pe 
of capacity, compared with 33,110, or 20.9 
per cent, last week. 
WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 

mills, in bbls, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 210,090 ‘ 4 
Last week ........ 209,790 153,870 73.3 
Year ago ......-.. 188,190 112,730 59.9 
Two years ago .... 172,890 135,596 80.7 
Three years ago ... 165,300 122,357 74 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Nov. 29 Nov. 22 


Flour, bbis ...........+- 43,600 45,300 

Wheat, bus ............ 831,000 714,000 

OG RM SEs nest ans 145,000 25,000 

oo A” ere eae | 416,000 383,500 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 96 cars. 

The department of agriculture of Mis- 
sissippi has issued warnings to farmers 
regarding sale of reground bran and 
screenings as shorts. Action has recent- 
ly been taken in several other states to 
prevent such fraudulent operations. 

The Vanco Mills, Inc., Henderson, N. 
C., have closed contracts for mill build- 
ing and machinery. The capacity will 
be 200 bbls flour daily, and an elevator 
with a capacity of 40,000 bus will be 
built. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuestern, N. Y., Nov. 29.—Flour 
prices in this market have taken another 
hitch up, and no one is ready to say that 
the top has been reached, so far as the 
better grade hard wheat flours are con- 
cerned. While the action of the govern- 
ment in lifting wheat and flour embargoes 
has injected a new uncertainty into the 
situation, millers say that, beyond more 
conservation in buying, little effect has 
been observed here. Agents of one of the 
big western mills distributing widely in 
this territory received a telegram that 
prices were firm, and would so continue 
for some time. Spring patents were ad- 
vanced twice during the week, aggregat- 
ing 75c bbl altogether, and touching a new 
high mark of $15.50, jobbing basis, for 
best family patent. 

Local mills have advanced prices on 
best spring patents 25@75c bbl. In the 
face of this, some mills report sales 
amounting to more than the output. 
However, this rather glowing report is 
not common to all. Some mills report 
light sales. A good part of the business 
is spot, and there is little prospect that 
the trade will buy much beyond current 
needs, despite advancing prices. 

Shipping instructions are coming 
rather freely, so that none of the mills 
lack business. Clears continue rather 
slow, but at least one mill made good 
sales this week. Prices rule mostly 
steady. In the case of one mill there was 
an advance of 20c. 

Principal quotations on hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $14@14.50 bbl, 
cotton 1/,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $13.50; 
bakers patent, $13.75, cotton %’s, car 
lots, Boston; spring straights, local, $13 
@13.25, cotton 1%’s; clears, $9.75@10.50, 
cotton ¥’s, car lots, Boston; local, $10; 
low-grade, $7@7.25, jute, car lots, Bos- 
ton; western brands family patent $15.50, 
and bakers patent $14.75, cotton 4’s, 
both jobbing basis. 

There has been fair inquiry for soft 
wheat flours, with some sales. Lack of 
sugar still acts as a depressant. With 
the scarcity of hard wheat suitable for 
the best patents increasing, there is a 
belief that soft wheat flours will be used 
more and more for blending as the sea- 
son advances. Exceptionally strong soft 
wheat flour is being milled. Prices are 
steady, with winter straights quoted at 
$10.50 bbl, cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $11@11.20. 

Following the trend of wheat prices, 
graham and whole-wheat flours are 15@ 
20c higher this week. However, there is 
little change in the market, which is es- 
sentially on a Jobbing g basis. Whole wheat 
is quoted at $12.60@12.85 bbl, cotton 1,’s, 
car lots, Boston; graham, same basis, 


$9.60@9.65. 4 
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. Rye flour is gaining strength. The 
grain has advanced 15c bu, and flour 
immediately followed. Demand is better 
than for some weeks, with best white 
brands quoted at $8.35 bbl, cotton 1,’s, 
car lots, Boston, an advance of 75c. Lit- 
tle doing in western brands, with quota- 
tions unchanged. Buckwheat flour rather 
a jobbing basis only, at 6c Ib, small 





wits colder weather, demand for feeds 
has increased, and prices stiffened $1@2 
on millfeeds. Corn and oats are also 
working higher under the reviving de- 
mand. Quotations: spring bran, $44@45 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $45; 
winter bran, $45@50, according to size of 
lots, local only; spring middlings, $55@ 
56, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $55 
@57; winter middlings, $60, sacked, mill 
door only. Rye feed steady, with prices 
unchanged at $50@52 ton, sacked, local. 
Oat feed $59 ton, jobbing basis; corn 
meal, feeding quality, $67 ton, jobbing, 
or $3 above last week. Corn meal, table 
quality, is quoted at $4.75 per 100 lbs. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 

ed to The Northwestern Miller: 
Output Per cent 


This week 12,800 69 
Last week 14,300 77 


Of this week’s total, 10,900 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,400 winter, and 500 
rye. 


NOTES 

The car situation is much easier. Mill- 
ers are wondering how long the improve- 
ment will last. 

The abundant flow of water in the 
Genesee River is a first-class help to 
millers here in tiding over the coal short- 
age. 

Bakers’ Union No. 14 held its annual 
ball Saturday night in the Labor Lyceum. 
About 100 bakeries of the city are rep- 
resented by its membership. 

Edward S. Walsh, state superintendent 
of public works, asserted at a conference 
in this city, that certain interests, includ- 
ing the railroads, and Great Lakes boat 
lines controlled by railroads, along with 
railroad controlled elevators, are inimical 
to the new barge canal and responsible 
for holding traffic to a minimum. 

At the New York state waterways con- 
vention in Albany, it was declared that 
Great Britain would have complete con- 
trol over the Great Lakes in case of any 
trouble with the United States if the pro- 
posed Canadian waterway system from 
the Great Lakes to the sea is completed. 
A resolution was adopted opposing con- 
trol by the federal government of the 
state barge canal system, and favoring 
the deepening of the Hudson River to 
21 feet, permitting ocean-going vessels to 
go as far as Albany. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





Baking Company Entertains 

Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 29.—The 
Corby Co. this week gave a demonstra- 
tion of scientific ietellanakton to a dis- 
tinguished gathering of capital society 
women. Among the guests who were 
shown through the plant and subsequent- 
ly entertained at luncheon were: Mrs. 
Newton D. Baker, Miss Agnes Hart Wil- 
son, daughter of the Secretary of Labor; 
Senora de Calderon, wife of the Bolivian 
minister; Senora de Sol, wife of the min- 
ister from Salvador; Mrs. Thomas S. 
Crago, wife of Representative Crago; 
Mrs. Louis Brownlow, Mrs. Charles W. 
Kutz, Mrs. W. Gwynn Gardiner, Mrs. 
Thomas F. Walsh, Mrs. Wilbur J. Carr, 
wife of the director of the consular serv- 
ice; Mrs. Howard L. Hodgkins, president 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Mrs. Lyman B. Swomstedt, president of 
the Twentieth Century Club; Mrs.. Wil- 
liam Atherton Du Prey, vice-president, 
and Mrs. Katherine J. Fenton, secretary, 
of the Pen Women’s League. 

Karl W. Corby, a member of the firm, 
introduced the superintendent of manu- 
facture, who explained the methods em- 
ployed in the scientific manufacture of 
bread. 

Joun J. Marninan. 





Bulgaria has issued a decree forbid- 
oe e importation of all luxuries, in- 
cluding liquors and furniture, and per- 
mitting export only of tobacco, attar of 
roses, and pret b and goat skins. 
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December 3, 1919 
NEW INDUSTRIAL MEETING 


President Wilson Calls Another Conf 
at Capital, with Herbert Hoover in Per- 
sonnel—Group Principle Changed 


Wasninotox, D. C., Dec. 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—President Wilson has again 
sought, through thé calling of an indus- 
trial conference at the capital, to solve 
the vexing industrial problem which is 
today seriously affecting the very foun- 
dations of American business. The Pres- 
ident has summoned into counsel a new 
conference which met on Dec. 1, the day 
that Congress reconvened. 

Unlike the preceding conference, which 
came to grief on the question of collec- 
tive bargaining, the new body is not 
organized on the group principle, but 
will act as a unit in the interest of the 
public welfare. Headed by Secretary of 
Labor Wilson, three former cabinet of- 
ficers, and former Food Administrator 
Herbert C. Hoover, the new conference 
is spared that sharp definition of view- 
point which made its predecessor a de- 
bating society without judges or referees. 
Its personnel follows: 

Secretary of Labor William B. Wil- 
son; Thomas W. Gregory, Austin, Texas, 
former attorney general; George W. 
Wickersham, New York, former attorney 
general, and one of the leading Republi- 
can proponents of the League of Na- 
tions; Oscar S. Strauss, New York, law- 
yer and diplomat; Frank Taussig, chair- 
man of the Tariff Commission; Samuel 
W. McCall, Massachusetts, former con- 
gressman and governor; Herbert C. 
Hoover, former Food Administrator; 
Martin H. Glynn, Albany, N. Y., former 
governor; H. C. Stuart, Richmond, Va., 
former governor; W. O. Thompson, pres- 
ident Ohio State University; George T. 
Slade, St. Paul, Minn., railroad execu- 
tive; Julius Rosenwald, Chicago, business 
man; O. D. Young, New York, lawyer; 
Henry J. Waters, Kansas, agricultural 
economist, editor weekly Kansas City 
Star; Stanley King, Boston, former 
member of the Council of National De- 
fense and assistant to Secretary of War 
Baker; Henry W. Robinson, Pasadena, 
Cal., former” member of the Shipping 
Board; Richard Hocker, Springfield, 
Mass., editor Springfield Republican. 

Joun J. MArRRInan. 











SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILLS 


First Annual Meeting Held in Minneapolis— 
Subjects of Particular Interest to 
Country Mills Are Discussed 


MinneApous, Minn., Dec. 2.—The first 
annual meeting of the Southern Min- 
nesota Mills is being held in the Rad- 
isson Hotel, Minneapolis, today. A ma- 
jority of the mills connected with the as- 
sociation are represented at the meeting. 

President A. L. Goetzmann, of La 
Crosse, promptly called the meeting to 
order at 10 am. A committee was at 
once appointed to select nominees for 
the offices of president and directors. 
When the committee’s report was brought 
in, Mr. Goetzmann and the present board 
of directors, which is made up of W. L. 
Harvey, New Prague, George M. Palmer, 
Mankato, and G. W. Everett, Waseca, 
were unanimously re-elected. The di- 
rectors are to serve for three years. 

R. G. Brown, secretary, read his re- 
port covering the activities of the asso- 
ciation since April 1 last. 

Following the secretary’s report, 
Charles F. Rock, of the Millers’ Ex- 
change, Kansas City, outlined the work- 
ings of his exchange and explained how 
the services it offers are of benefit to 
its members. 

At this afternoon’s session, Bert Ball, 
of the Crop Improvement Association, 
told of the steps he has already taken to 
conduct a good-seed campaign in the 
spring wheat belt this winter under the 
auspices of the various millers’ associa- 
tions. Mr. Ball explained that he was 
very much encouraged over the outlook, 
and is receiving the co-operation of prac- 


tically every interest approached on the - 


subject. 

A number of subjects particularly ap- 
plying to country mills are to come up 
for discussion this afternoon, among 
these being prices on less than -car-lot 
shipments, terms on carload sales of feed, 
railroad claims, etc. 

Those present at the meeting are: A. 
M. Burnett, Crescent Milling Co., Min- 
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ror ar Herman F, Wright, Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis; V. G. 
Pickett, Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
Waseca; W. B. Webb, Wabasha Roller 
Mill Co., Wabasha; Franklin Edwards, 
Marshall Milling Co., Marshall; H. L. 
Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill Co, New 
Ulm; J. A. Rieck, Springfield Milling 
Co., Springfield; T. J. Kavorik, Van 
Dusen Milling Co., Canby; W. L. Har- 
vey, International Milling Co. New 
Prague; W. H. Sudduth, Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis; F. E. Hawley, 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D; 
H. G. Wilson, Aberdeen Mill Co., Ab- 
erdeen, S. D; R. B. Kinney, Big Diamond 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; H. C. Stebbins, 
Red. Wing Milling Co., Red Wing; R. C. 
Tennant, Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake 
City; F. E. Browder, Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato; Bernard Gerlach, La 
Grange Mills, Red Wing; H. H. King, 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
J. A. Carroll, St. Peter Milling Co., St. 
Peter; H. H. Thayer and J. O. Ewing, 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Rosert T. Bearry. 


EIGHT-HOUR DAY APPROVED 


International Labor Conference Adjourns 
After Formulating Five Principles for 
Submission to League of Nations 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 29.—The 
International Labor Conference, con- 
vened here by the President under the 
terms of the League of Nations, ad- 
journed today after having approved five 
labor conventions which will now be sub- 
mitted to the several governments for 
ratification. These conventions are: 
Providing for an 8-hour day and a 48- 
hour week, with exceptions made in the 
rehabilitation of Belgium and France, 
in the case of oriental labor, and in con- 
tinuous processes where a maximum 56- 
hour week is authorized. 
Providing for abolition of private em- 
ployment bureaus and the substitution of 
public employment agencies, mainte- 





nance of systems of unemployment in- 
surance, and an agreement that only by 
mutual arrangement can laborers be re- 
cruited in one country for work in an- 
other. 

Providing that women shall not be em- 





ployed in nightwork other than in such 
work in which members of the family 
only are employed. 

Providing that no child under 14 years 
of age shall be employed in industry ex- 
cept in Japan, where the age is fixed at 
12 years, and in a few other - oriental 
countries where special conditions are 
recognized to justify exemption from 
the convention. 

Providing that neither men nor wom- 
en shall be employed in manufacturing 
processes at night. 

Other resolutions adopted by the con- 
ference seek to place special safeguards 
about women wage-earners, particularly 
during the period immediately preceding 
and following maternity. 

Albert Thomas, French labor leader, 
was chosen director general of the in- 
ternational labor office. His office will 
be at the headquarters of the League of 
Nations in Geneva. 

Joun J. MarrInan. 





Car Shortage at Buffalo 

Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 29.—Three of 
the big mills had made arrangements to 
run Thanksgiving Day, but at the last 
moment were compelled to shut down 
owing to the scarcity of cars, and two 
are still idle today for the same reason, 
with uncertainty of starting up Monday. 
The Grain Corporation has cleaned up 
all the orders for cars filed with the 
Railroad Administration and has noth- 
ing on its hands to ship next week, which 
makes the present scarcity of cars for 
the mills more difficult than ever to ex- 
plain. 

E. BancGasser. 





October Exports Show Increase 


American exports in October, 1919, 
were valued at $632,000,000, an increase 
of $35,000,000 over those in September 
and of $169,000,000 over those in October 
a year ago, according to a statement by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Exports for the 10 months 
ending with October were valued at $6,- 
501,000,000, an increase of $1,440,000,000 
compared with the corresponding period 
last year. 

October imports totaled $416,000,000, a 
decrease of $20,000,000 from the high 
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mark of September, but an increase of 
$1693000,000 over those in October, 1918. 
For the 10-month period imports amount- 
ed to $3,113,000,000, a gain of $543,000,- 
000 over the corresponding period the 
year before. The figure for the first 10 
months was higher than that recorded for 
any previous full calendar year, accord- 
ing to the statement. 





Embargo on Cottonseed 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 29.—The 
Railroad Administration on Novy, 24 or- 
dered an embargo against shipments of 
cottonseed, effective at once. Cottonseed 
now in transit will be delivered, but no 
further shipments will be received. This 
action was declared necessary on account 
of the coal shortage and the consequent 
necessity of curtailing traffic. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Britain’s Armistice Day 

Lonvon; Ene., Nov. 12.—The King’s 
invitation that the whole British nation 
should celebrate the anniversary of the 
armistice by a special tribute of thank- 
fulness and remembrance for those who 
sacrificed their lives for their country in 
the war, met with warm and universal ac- 
ceptance. The tribute was to be two 
minutes’ complete and absolute silence— 
machinery, traffic and work of every de- 
scription to stop and stand still at the 
hour of 11. 

There was no difficulty about carrying 
out this plan, and at the eleventh hour 
of the eleventh day of the eleventh month 
a great hush fell over this vast city, and 
hearts were lifted in remembrance and 
prayer for those glorious dead whom we 
love to honor. 

At the Mansion House, St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral and at the Cenotaph in Whitehall 
enormous crowds gathered, and the scene 
is one that will ever live in the memory. 
The silence was intense; every man stood 
bareheaded, every woman with bowed 
head, and at ‘the Mansion House the 
“Last Post” was sounded, which thrilled 
one’s being and brought many tears to 
the eyes. The commemoration at the 
Mansion House closed with the singing 
of the national anthem, then the crowd 
dispersed, the traffic began to move, and 
the city once more resumed its normal 
course, L. F. Brorxman. 





The “Great Silence” on Armistice Day: the Vast, Silent Crowd Around London’s Cenotaph in Whitehall 


Copyright by Newspaper Illustrations, Ltd,, London. 
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Bakers and other flour buyers in north 
Pacific markets are keeping their 60-day 
bookings covered and sales are, therefore, 
limited by daily expirations of previous 
bookings for 60-day periods. 

Soft wheat flour is unchanged in price, 
being quoted on the basis of $11.55 bbl 
for family patent in straight cars, 49-Ib 
sacks. At the present cost of Big Bend 
blue-stem this quotation is about $1.50 
too low to show a reasonable profit, and 
an advance in the near future is inev- 
itable. 

Arrivals of Montana flour were. liberal 
this week. Montana first patent is quot- 
ed here at $13.25@13.50 bbl. Kansas 
mills have generally withdrawn from this 
market for the time being, and are not 
quoting. 

A moderate business is being worked 
to the Orient at $11.50 bbl, c.i.f., Hong- 
kong, for cut-off. The high price for 
silver and the increased value of the 
Mexican dollar is a factor of consid- 
erable importance toward establishing 
workable prices with the Orient. Cut-off 
is quoted here at $10@10.50. The flour 
freight to Hongkong remains at $12 short 
ton. 

The Shipping Board rate to Manila is 
$10 short ton, and a steady small-lot 
business has continued for some time. 
Present shipments, representing sales of 
some weeks ago, were sold at $13.50 bbl, 
cif. Manila, for standard hard wheat 
patent. 

No Canadian flour has so far appeared 
on north Pacific Coast markets, and it is 
now improbable that such flour can be 
shipped here, owing to the present atti- 
tude of the Canadian Wheat Board in 
not permitting private trading for ex- 
port. Supplies of good milling wheat in 
the western provinces, moreover, are: lim- 
ited, and the surplus is understood to 
have already been disposed of either as 
wheat or flour. 

Millfeed advanced $8 during the week, 
bringing millrun to $43 ton in mixed cars, 
delivered transit points. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 52,800 44,570 84 
Last week ........ 52,800 48,090 91 
Year ago .........+ 46,800 46,799 99 
Two years ago .... 46,800 28,180 60 
Three years ago ... 40,800 29,360 71 
Four years ago .... 40,800 23,394 57 
Five years ago .... 40,800 26,500 65 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Fiour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,000 43,735 76 

Last week ........ 57,000 56,970 99 

Year ago .....s.+. 57,000 39,184 68 

Two years ago .... 57,000 42,346 74 

Three years ago ... 57,000 41,190 72 

Four years ago ... 57,000 36,316 64 
NOTES 


C. E. and H. S. Johnson have incor- 
ted the Johnson Grain Co., of Spo- 
; capital, $30,000. 

L. D. Crowe, formerly chief deputy 
state grain inspector, has been promoted 
to the office of chief state grain inspector. 

At a meeting of the North Pacific Mill- 
ers’ Association, held at Seattle, Nov. 25, 
it was the general opinion of millers 
present that only 15 to 25 per cent of 
the wheat crop of the Pacifie Northwest 





remained in farmers’ hands, Premiums 
above the government price of 50c bu for 
blue-stem, marquis and Turkey do not 
tempt farmers to let go of much which 
they still hold, 

Flour dealers show no interest in at- 
tempting to handle government flour, 
taking the position that consumers do not 
want this grade. The effect of the gov- 
ernment selling plan is not causing any 
alarm on the part of millers, as there is 
little likelihood that the public will buy 
any volume of such flour, and as the 
mills would be willing to sell at the gov- 
ernment price. 

Dr. H. H. Brown, of the federal Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, will address a meet- 
ing on grain-dust explosions in behalf of 
the United States Grain Corporation, 
Dec. 2 at Spokane, Dec. 4 at Seattle, 
Dec. 5 at Tacoma, Wash., and Dec. 8 
at Portland, Oregon. His address will 
be illustrated with lantern slides and 
motion pictures of recent disastrous ex- 
plosions attributed to accumulations of 
grain dust. 





OREGON 
Porttanp, Orecon, Nov. 29.—The mills 
report a very fair local flour business 
this week, with the turnover about nor- 
mal for this time of: year. Prices are 
firm on the basis of $11.75 for the best 
family patents. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet, 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ......... 42,600 40,102 94 
Last week ........ 42,600 42,538 99 
TOOr BOO 63 ivesvres 40,500 32,529 80 
Two years ago .... 33,000 27,183 82 


Mill-run has become the strong feature 
of the feed market, and $42 is now asked 
for ton lots at mill. Although the mills 
are turning out more than ever before, 
they are unable to keep up with the or- 
ders. Buyers are stocking up against the 
winter, and the demand has been stimu- 
lated by the coming of the first cold 
weather. 

Wheat has in no way been cheapened 
by the embargo cancellation notice. Pre- 
miums as high as 65c over the government 
basic price have been paid for hard mill- 
ing varieties, and farmers are in no hur- 
ry to sell at that. It is estimated that 
only 20 to 25 per cent of the Pacific 
northwestern crop is left in first hands. 

The coarse grain market. is strong, 


with more activity on the local board. - 


Closing bids: northwestern sacked oats, 
$55@56 ton; eastern bulk clipped oats, 
$53.25@56; November corn, $63; new 
corn, $56.50@58.75; eastern bulk barley, 
$66; northwestern blue barley, $68; 
northwestern feed barley, $67.50. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





UTAH 

Ocpex, Uran, Nov. 29.—Although the 
demand for flour, —_——— of the higher 
grades, was heavy during the past week, 
with good advance bookings, there was 
practically no change in prices. Hard 
wheat patents sold at $12 bbl, f.o.b. Og- 
den, with soft wheat standard flours at 
$10.50 and soft wheat blended flours at 
$11. The prices for delivery at Ohio 
River points, based on 98-lb cotton bags, 
were $10.70 hh! for standard flours and 
$11 for highest soft wheat patents, 

Wheat premiums climbed slightly dur- 
ing the week, due, according to millers, 
to heavy demand for hard wheat. Buy- 
ers are now paying $2.50@2.60 bu for 
hard wheat, and $2.10@2.20 for soft, the 
government guaranty being $2. Wheat 
shipments have been lighter this week, 
due to the blizzard that raged through the 
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intermountain country, and. the Thanks- 


giving holiday. Millers anticipate that, 
with regular farmwork delayed by cold 
weather and roads in condition, de- 
livery from farms will be heavier dur- 
ing the next few weeks. . 

illfeed demand is becoming more pro- 
nounced with cold weather, the price of 
$45 ton f.o.b. Ogden being maintained. 


NOTES 

The Globe Grain & Elevator Co. will 
construct an office and laboratory build- 
ing this winter at its new plant in Og- 
den. The structure is to be of concrete. 

Flour mills in Utah and Idaho are op- 
erating at practically 100 per cent of ca- 
pacity, with reserve stocks of wheat suf- 
ficient for several months’ operation 
without any additional purchases, 

The Kieckhefer Paper Box Co., of 
Milwaukee, which is building a shipping 
case factory in Ogden, is arranging to 
supply fiber shipping cases for we 
of cereal products, as well as canne 
goods, in Utah and near-by 
states. 

Dr. Samuel Fortier, head of the irri- 
gation investigation bureau of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
has been in Ogden during the past week 
advising farmers regarding a project to 
provide irrigation water for 75,000 acres 
of additional land, and about 50,000 
acres now under cultivation but for 
which there is only about half enough 
water supply. 

President U. G. Holley, of the Holley 
Milling Co., has announced that plans 
will be considered this winter for the 
building of a large elevator for that 
company, with a view of constructing the 
building during the coming year, provid- 
ed labor and material conditions make 
building work practical. The new eleva- 
tor will have a capacity of from 600,000 
to 700,000 bus. 


packed 


W. E. Zuprann. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., Nov. 29.—One of 
the twin mills of the Royal Milling Co. 
is being operated steadily now, as the 
result of the granting of a special rate 
on wheat shipped here frem North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and Nebraska points 
in order to take care of the situation 
caused by the wheat failure in Montana 
last season. The rate is practically a 24 
per cent reduction from the distance 
tariff, and is sufficiently satisfactory to 
keep this and other plants going at part 
capacity. 

The new plant of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co. here is not being operated, 
but the company is taking advantage of 
the rate to operate its Harlowton mill, 
while the Lewistown mill is idle. Its plant 
at Bozeman finds sufficient wheat in that 
vicinity, much of the territory being irri- 
gated. 

Snowfall throughout Montana this year 
has been the heaviest in October and No- 
vember recorded for many years, and 
millers and farmers generally believe that 
the stored-up moisture will be sufficient 
to insure a great crop for 1920. The 
ground had not frozen when the first 
snow came, and the moisture, therefore, 
will be doubly effective. Due to the 
drouth and scarcity of winter wheat, fall 
— was. only about 35 per cent of 
normal, but there will be a very heavy 
acreage of spring wheat. 

Seed wheat for spring planting is giv- 
ing the mill and elevator men of Montana 
some concern now, as they are desirous 
of getting in position to handle their 
trade promptly and satisfactorily when 
seeding. time arrives. It is said that 
growers and dealers of the north country 
are reluctant to name a figure at which 
they will contract for delivery of wheat 
suitable for seed next spring. It is ex- 
pected the demand will be the heaviest 
ever known in Montana, 


FARM CORPORATION SEEDING 

About 25,000 acres of spring wheat 
will be seeded by the Montana Farming 
Corporation, according to Thomas D. 
Campbell, of Hardin, the manager. The 
company will seed only the best grade of 
marquis, having already contracted for 
the needed supply. ‘The corporation 


seeded 15,000 acres of winter wheat, us- 
ing the Karkoff turkey red, a Russian 
strain of high quality. It plans to seed 
10,000 acres of flax. 


This~ corporation 






December 3, 1919 


of 4 1-10 bus 
and its flax 
crop, now being threshed, will yield about 
6 bus to the acre. 
The company operates on the Fort 


last year raised an avera 
of wheat on all its lan 


Peck and Crow Indian reservations. 
It has 76 tractors using 10 or more mold- 
board plows, and with those and its oth- 
er tractors it has sufficient plowing equip- 
ment to turn 1,200 acres daily, when all 
are being operated. When operating full 
blast, 3,600 gallons of gasoline are used 
daily. Mr. Campbell is one of the en- 
thusiastie forecasters of a big crop yield 
in 1920. The company is financed by the 
Morgan banking interests, and has a very 
friendly supporter in Secretary Frank- 
lin K, Lane. 
NOTES 


There has been a large demand for 
millfeeds throughout Montana this fall, 
owing to the shortage of forage and grain 
in this state. Scarcity of grain suitable 
for milling has made it necessary for 
much of the needed feeds to be brought 
in from other states. 


John J. McVay, superintendent of the 
Rocky Mountain Elevator Co., has re- 
turned from Detroit, where he attended 
the international convention of Y.M.C.A. 
men. Mr. McVay is president of the 
board of directors of the Great Falls as- 
sociation, which has a plant which cost 
$150,000, 

J. W. Sherwood, for a score of years 
with the Washburn-Crosby milling inter- 
ests, most of the time with the Royal 
Milling Co. of this city, and for the past 
10 years its manager, was promoted to 
the vice-presidency of the Royal com- 
pany to fill the vacancy resulting from 
the promotion of James F. Bell to be 
president, after the death of John Wash- 
burn some weeks ago. E. S. Ball is the 
secretary-treasurer. 


Dr. H. H. Brown, of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, spoke before a large audi- 
ence in this city Nov. 29 on the dust ex- 
plosion menace to mills and elevators. 
He was sent here by the Grain Corpora- 
tion in its campaign to eliminate dust 
dangers. H. B. Lake, local representa- 
tive of the Grain Corporation, and H. N. 
Stockett, secretary of the Northwestern 
Grain Dealers’ Association, had the meet- 
ing in charge. 

Joun A. Curry. 





Community Millers’ Organization 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 29.—The Com- 
munity Millers’ Association of America 
held a two-day session at the Planters’ 
Hotel, Friday and Saturday, for mem- 
bers of the Missouri and Illinois districts. 
The purpose was to form a $250,000 sell- 
ing corporation to handle the surplus 
products of the small community mills in 
these two states. Nothing definite will 
be undertaken until the full amount of 
the capital is subscribed. There was a 
fair attendance. 
Perer Deruen. 





California and the War Tax 

San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 29.—The 
South Pacific Millers’ Association has is- 
sued the following ruling to members 
relative to the 3 per cent war tax on 
freight: 

“In many instances the railroad com- 
panies have insisted upon mills paying 
this war tax on government flour ship- 
ments, in which case it is necessary for 
the mills to pay such charges. However, 
the local office of the Grain Corporation 
will reimburse mills for all such war 
taxes, so that mills in effect will not be 
obliged to pay any war tax for flour 
shipped under contract entered into prior 
to Oct. 9, 1919. This arrangement will 
naturally prove satisfactory to members, 
as the reimbursements will offset any 
payments made to railroads, which are 
under no obligation, as the Grain Cor- 
poration is, to protect members on their 
export flour contracts.” 

R. C. Mason. 





Licenses Revoked 
The United States Wheat Director 
announces that the following licenses 
have been revoked until further notice: 
Lawton (Okla.) Grain Co. 
Consolidated Flour & Feed Co., 405-8 
Keith Theater Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, NOV. 29 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


merchantS ..eeeeserereeveres $14.20@14.30 
Spring patent, PURO vies vesecsves 13.40@13.90 
Spring straights, jute ......... 12.75 @13.00 
Spring clears, jute ......+++++++ 9.25@ 9.50 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ..... 7.00@ 7.40 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 13.40@13.65 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ......... $11.40@11.80 

Straight, southern, jute ........ 10.50@10.75 

Clear, southern, jute ........... 8.50@ 8.70 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute ..... $13.00 @13.40 

Patent, 95 per cent .......665-- 12.20@12.60 

Clear, Kansas, jute ............ 9.20@ 9.40 


RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$7.35@7.60 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 6.50 @7.00 

WHEAT—Supply light. Demgnd good. 
Prices higher all around. Prices sharply 
higher and closed the best of the week. 
Range for week, with comparisons: 

This week Last week Last year 
hard ...240@245 242@245 226 @228% 


2 hard ...236@244 235@243 223% @226 
1 red ....234@239 232@233 228 @228% 
2 red ....231@237% raat tag 223 @226% 
1 nor, B...+.. @310 ...@.. 226 @229 
2 nor, s...285@300 ...@. 223 @225% 
1 dk nor. 1816 @322 315 @320 seve @..... 


CORN—Industries were in the market all 
week and up to the close. Country shippers 
who had corn sold for November shipment 
covered their sales at.the last of the month, 
advancing prices. Range: 

This week Last week Last year 


No. 6 mix.128 @148 182 @149 123@130 
No. 56 mix.125 @149 127 @150 127@135 
No. 4 mix.129 @142 132 @145 135@136 
No. 3 mix.134 @151 135 @154 130@135 
No. 6 yel..128% @146 130 @153 123@138 
No. 5 yel..129 @143 130 @154 127@136 


yel..135 @145 136%@151 132@141 
No. 3 yel..138 @151 139 @155% 137@145 
No. 8 wh..135 @144 135 @154 ...@137 

OATS—Highest prices of the season were 
paid this week, with No. I white at 80c. 
Shippers were good buyers, and premiums 
advanced, The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 4wh 72 @76% 70% @75% 65 @74% 
No. 3 wh 72% @78% 10% eten 71 @75% 
Standard ....@.... “a - 2% @76% 
No. 2 wh 74% @79% 14 74% @76% 
No. l wh 76 @80 15% 976% Jann sce 

RYE—Liquidation by December holders 
was on all the week, while seaboard ex- 
porters were liberal buyers and took 100,000 
bus in all positions, Saturday. No. 2 sold 
at the close at $1.48% @1.49, No. 3 at $1.47 
@1.47%, and No. 4 at $1.44%@1.45; No- 
vember closed at $1.47 bid, December $1.47%, 
and May $1.55%. 

BARLEY—Offerings were light, with 
maltsters and pearl barley buyers active. 
Exporters were also in the market. Malting 
ranged $1.41@1.55. December closed at 
$1.47%, May at $1.38%. 

CORN GOODS—Market firm, with trade 
fair. Corn flour, $3.70@3.90 per 100 lbs for 
yellow and white; corn meal, $3.55@3.60; 
granulated hominy, $3.55@3.65; pearl hom- 
iny, $3.55@3.70,—in car lots; rolled oats, 
$4.10@4.12% for 90-lb sacks, in car lots. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 
--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbis..... 266 156 199 79 
Wheat, bus.... 826 1,200 1,834 3,712 
Corn, bus...... 1,488 720 697 1,000 
Oats, bus...... 1,154 2,849 1,426 2,857 
Rye, bus....... 33 176 189 250 
Barley, bus.... 276 365 83 302 





DULUTH, NOV. 29 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


Standard patent ..........6.4+- $12.70 @13.20 
First clear, jute .........6-5.655 9.90 @10.40 
Second clear, jute ...........-- 7.15@ 7.65 
No. 2 semolina .........seceeee 12.00@12.25 
TOUPOME DACORE cicks ce ccc cccvcces 11.75 @12.00 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 


THO; BD MEPARBRE coin ess occrccwteccdose $4.00 
PUPS WHILE BVO ccc ccecccvcsiccescevons 4.30 
Sk BRN PG: os eck is an Sev eeades 3.40 
Se ane Ser Sree ag gee eat foray 3.75 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For weeks ending as follows: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbis 1917 bbis 
Nov. 29.29,630 Nov. 30.27,230 Dec. 1..42,085 
Nov. 22.27,955 Nov. 23.21,340 Nov. 24.41,660 
‘Nov. 15.27,440 Nov. 16.17,015 Nov. 17.40,245 
Nov. 8..31,530 Nov. 9..17,695 Nov. 10.41,375 

WHEAT—Steady demand from milling 
trade, and premiums remain high. No 
spring sales were recorded above No. 3 





northern. A car of that brought $2.99. 
Lower grades commanded relative good 
prices. Durum held up well in price, with 
the putting through of a fair business, Freer 
shipping out of elevators was noted, with 
additional vessel space taken for stuff to be 
shipped down the lakes before navigation 
closes. It is thought that stocks will be 
well cleaned up with departure of last boat. 
Decrease this week, 879,000 bus. 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 29, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000's 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
c~ Wheat stocks—, ———grad 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 
All other 
spring ... 362 1,260 185 44 239 30 
1 am dur} 
1,2 dur § 615 1,167 48 17 434 50 
All other 
durum ..1,867 1,305 332 23 96 74 


46 6,465 208 42,345 386 


6m 


32 135 13 13 74 36 


Winter .... 17 1,350 88 1 183 31 
Mixed ..... es ee = 43 483 155 
Totals ..2,93911,682 874 145 3,854 762 


CLOSING PRICES, STOCKS AND 
MOVEMENT 
Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


2 Oats Rye 

No, 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Nov. 22 - 68% @71% 142 115@143 
Nov. 24 -- 68% @71% 146 115 @v43 
Nov. 26 .... 69% @73 147% 115@143 
Nov. 26 ...: 70 @78% 148% 116@144 
Nov. 27° ... enn selene éaetees 
Nov. 28 70% @ 74% 149% 116@144 
Nov. 29 .... T1%@73% 148% 116@144 
Nov. 30, 1918 ....@69% 161 83@ 94 

*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

-— Domestic——, -——-Bonded——,, 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 


Oats ....+. 382 160 15 

Serer 3,362 360 29 «3 a 
Barley .... 271 1,039 130 1 7 4 
Flaxseed .. 40 608 322 P 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, Nov. 29, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 

c-—— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 








Spring .... 77 3,150 6508 323 6,122 490 
Durum .... 98 1,157 310 649 921 562 
Winter .... 18 201 39 4 105 47 

Totals .. 193 4,508 857 976 7,148 1,099 
Gate. csr os 13 137 40 ye 365 80 
ee 184 748 43 1,397 796 864 
Barley .... 8 658 128 156 460 216 

Bonded... se o's 4 ee e's es 
Flaxseed .. 7 .619 387 20 257 55 


FLAXSEED—When the board of directors 
repealed the price limit, shorts endeavored 
to cover, and prices advanced. November 
was lifted 41c; other old issues, 32@36c; new 
contracts, 17@29c. Later market was ir- 
regular, with trade nervous. The month 
closed quiet but strong, lc under high point. 
Balance of list finished under best prices of 
the week. Spot No, 1 closed at l5c basis 
over old December; to arrive, 10c over the 
same delivery. Receipts light. Stocks de- 
creased 24,000 bus, and now stand at 40,000. 

RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 

Old contracts— ~———Close——— 

Opening Nov. 30 
Nov. 24. High Low Nov. 29 1918 
Nov. ..$4.75 $5.16 $4.75 $5.15 $3.54 
Dec. .. 4.66 5.02 4.66 4.85 3.50% 
AOR. is xe a% aos ere iene 3.51 
May .. 4.51 4.83 4.51 4.76 3.50 
New contracts— 


Opening Nov. 29 
Nov. 24 High Low 1919 
DOC, viscesecs $4.75 $4.92 ye $4.82 
MAY... vs ci.coeies 4.52 4.81 4.5 4.756 





MILWAUKEE, NOV. 29 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b, Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $14.25 @15.00 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 13.25 @13.65 
First clear, cotton .......6...6. 9.00@ 9.50 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 7.80@ 7.95 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 7.30@ 7.40 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........ 6.55@ 6.95 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 12.75 @13.00 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton...... eaee+@ 3.76 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... eoeee@ 3.65 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ..... -@ 3.65 


MILLFEED—Firmer. Standard bran, 
$40.50@41; standard fine middlings, $43@ 
43.50; flour middlings, $50@51; rye feed, 
$42.50@43; oil meal, $77.50; hominy feed, 
$60,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Advanced 10@20c on light re- 
ceipts and good demand from millers and 
shippers. Receipts, 89 cars. No. 1 northern, 
f2.c0G@s20; NS, 2, $2.990@8.18; No. 8, $2.70 
@3.10. 

BARLEY—Up 1@3c. Receipts, 137 cars. 
The call was good from maltsters and 
shippers, and all choice was readily disposed 
of. Shippers bought moderately of medium 
and low at liberal discount. No. 3, $1.57@ 
1.60; No. 4, $1.41@1.55; feed and rejected, 
$1.32 @1.47. 

RYE—Prices rose 6@8c. Recelpts, 61 
cars. Both millers and shippers were in the 





market, and offerings were well taken care 
of, No. 1, $1.46% @1.51%; No. 2, $1.46@1.51; 
No. 3, $1.38@1.50%. 

CORN—Values advanced 83@5c. Receipts, 
228 cars. The call was best for yellow, 
mixed and white being slow at times, No. 3 
yellow, $1.40@1.54; No. 4 yellow, $1.38%@ 
1.53; No. 3 mixed, $1.37@1.51; No. 3 white, 
$1.42 @1.45. 

OATS—Up 8@5c for the week. Receipts, 
165 cars. The movement has fallen off, but 
stocks here are quite liberal. No. 2 white, 
75 @81c;.No. 3 white, 73% @80c; No. 4 white, 
71% @79c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls... 14,250 13,260 26,290 49,930 


Wheat, bus.. 119,260 530,400 92,940 499,365 
Corn, bus.... 316,920 71,020 35,340 37,365 
Oats, bus.... 364,650 1,012,420 446,340 687,832 
Barley, bus.. 197,820 361,080 143,940 68,540 
Rye, bus..... 66,150 163,200 ..... 38,350 
Feed, tons... 900 5,602 690 3,695 


ST. LOUIS, NOV, 29 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $13.50@14.30, 
standard $12.60@13.20, first clear $9@9.60; 
hard winter patent $12.45@13.20, straight 
$11.70@12.40, first clear $8.80@9.40; soft 
winter patent $11.20@12, straight $10.20@ 
10.80, first clear $9@9.20. 

MILLFEED—Hard and soft winter bran, 
$40@41; mixed feed, $44; brown shorts, $46; 
gray shorts, $49.50@53. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 421 cars, against 507 
last week. Demand good and prices 8c 
higher. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.41@ 
2.42; No. 2 red, $2.37@2.41; No. 3 red, $2.30 
@2.35; No. 4 red, $2.28@2.29. 

CORN—In good demand at an advance 
of 4@5c. Receipts, 301 cars, against 292. 
Closing prices: No, 4 corn, $1,.40@1.42; No. 5 
corn, $1.35; No. 3 yellow, $1.48@1.49; No. 4 
yellow, $1.40@1.43; No. 5 yellow, $1.35; No, 3 
white, $1.49; No. 4 white, $1.42@1.50. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 
sacks: corn meal, $3.70; cream meal, $3.90; 
grits and hominy, $4. 

OATS—Prices 4c higher, and demand 
good. Receipts, 148 cars, against 224. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 3 white, 78@78%c; No. 4 
white, 77%c; No. 4 mixed, Té6c, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.... 120,720 48,580 126,340 49,550 
Wheat, bus... 688,963 486,169 746,380 409,560 





Corn, bus..... 455,150 401,850 215,650 238,830 
Oats, bus..... 506,000 336,000 515,620 249,300 
Rye, bus...... 1,100 4,425 BOO... eave 
Barley, bus... 11,200 33,600 5,870 5,610 





TOLEDO, NOV. 29 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $10.55@10.65; spring, $14.40, 
98's; Kansas, $12.20, jute. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100's, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ............ $45.50@ 46.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 49.50@50.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 53.50@54.00 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags........ - @77.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... - @12.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 82 cars, 16 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 45 cars, 6 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 18 cars, 12 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Wheat, bus... 114,800 172,400 13,100 ..... 
Corn, bus..... 56,250 20,000 17,136 5,690 
Oats, bus..... 36,900 206 11,890 190,920 





BUFFALO, NOV, 29 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............ $.....@13.85 
po BO RP rere re --@13.85 
yo ee ee oe ee ae ts -@10.25 
a re yp - +» @13.85 
RIG; DULG WHS. 65 ic en viversdvis -@ 8.35 
WRG, SUPOAB OS Weds ss sa cets vive oeees@ 7.96 

Sacked 
Dram, POE BOM. 26 bi decd siws ck S0 $.....@42.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... -@44.50 
BEEBGG FOGG Gd os oa then Ex wks 0s 00 - @52.50 
Flour middlings ...........+..6. - @55.00 
Red. Gee. Wer COW. i eck ici oses - @62.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... - @65.50 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... - @63.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 16. 00@78. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... - @65.50 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... - @66.50 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

DROME: obi dived <dlead ahs i eps ad - @78.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent ... .....@81.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks ... 3.90@ 4.00 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton - @27.00 


WHEAT—Very few cars here, and millers 
holding off. Several cars of No. 2 red sold 
at $2.30@2.31, No. 3 mixed at $2.27, and 
smutty at $2.20, on track, through billed. 


CORN—The market is settling down on 
new corn, and buyers are taking it as fast 
as offered. There were sales today of No. 1 
yellow at $1.62, No. 2 yellow $1.61, No. 3 
yellow $1.60, No. 4 yellow $1.53, and No. 5 
yellow at $1.48, on track, through billed. 

OATS—With a scarcity here, the market 
advanced sharply regardless of the option, 
and all offerings were taken. Closing prices: 
No. 1 white, 83%c; No. 2 white, 83c; No. 3 





white, 82c; No. 4 white, 8ic,—on ‘track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—No local demand, and few 
sales to exporters. Quotations: old malting 
$1.58@1.63, new $1.51@1.55; feed, $1.43@ 
1.48,—on track or in store, Buffalo. 

RYE—Exporters were figuring on store rye 
held here. No. 2, on track, through billed, 
was quoted at $1.55. 





KANSAS OITY, NOV. 29 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, jute 140’s or cotton 98’s, f.o.b, Kansas 
City, prompt shipment: 


WRONG ose Site ele k oe Kevbne wed $12.45 @13.00 
Straight ........ + 11.50@12.50 
First clear ..... 9.25 @10.00 
Second clear 7.45@ 8.10 





MILLFEED—No potionnhin change in de- 
mand. Prices stronger. Future market dis- 
playing activity. Quotations: bran, $37@38; 
brown shorts, $44@45; gray shorts, $48@ 
48.40. Bran, January delivery, $37. 


WHEAT—Market materially stronger than 
that of last week, but today’s market closed 
weaker, with a- considerable carry-over. 
Cash prices: Hard: No. 1 dark $2.63 @2.72, 
medium $2.42@2.70; No. 2 $2.50@2.72, me- 
dium $2.40@2.70; No, 3 $2.50@2.70, medium 
$2.32@2.67; No. 4 $2.45@2.60, medium §$2.27 
@2.55. Yellow: No. 8, $2.38; No. 4, $2.25. 
Red: No. 1, $2.45@2.48; No. 2, $2.43@2.46; 
No. 3, $2.33@2.41; No. 4, $2.30@2.34. 

CORN—Market today ic up. Demand 
fair. New corn offerings fair. Cash prices: 
new white corn, No. 2 $1.47@1.48, No. 3 
$1.45@1.48, No, 4 $1.42@1.44, No. 5 $1.36@ 
1.37; old white, No. 2 $1.53, No. 3 §1.50, 
No. 4 $1.40@1.48, No. 5 $1.38@1.40; new 
yellow, No. 2 $1.50@1.52, No. 3 $1.50, No. 4 
$1.44, No. 5 $1.35@1.40; old yellow, No, 1 
$1.52, No. 2 $1.50@1.52, No. 3 $1.48@1.50, 
No. 4 $1.46@1.48, No. 5 $1.38@1.42; mixed 
corn, new, No, 2 $1.47@1.48, No. 3 $1.45, No. 
4 $1.42, No. 5 $1.35@1.36; mixed, old, No, 2 
$1.46@1.48, No. 3 $1.45, No. 4 $1.42@1.44, 
No. 65 $1.38@1.40. 

WEEKR’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7—Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus.2,795,650 137,700 1,359,450 642,700 
Corn, bus... 351,250 213,750 88,750 128,750 
Oats, bus... 283,900 90,100 111,000 88,500 


Rye, bus.... 19,800 12,100 i. =r 
Barley, bus. 651,000 34,500 24,700 19,500 
Bran, tons.. 1,300 60 2,460 1,440 


Hay, tons.. 14,004 10,524 6,264 3,612 
Flour, bbis.. 24,375 7,800 76,700 42,576 





PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 29 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,000 bbis, and 8,062,992 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 2,027 tons to Nantes 
and 100 bbls to Hamburg. Quotations, per 

196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ............. $14.75 @15.00 
Hard winter patent ............ 13.00@13.50 
Spring standard patent ........ 13.00 @14.00 
Hard winter straight .......... 12.50@13.00 


Soft winter straight, western... 10.00@10.50 


Soft winter straight, near-by... 9.65@10.00 
Spring first clear .........-+.4.. 9.75 @10.25 
Rye flour, white .........see0+. 7.95@ 8.35 

WHEAT—Market unchanged. Receipts, 


157,305 bus; exports, 532,212; stock, 1,807,- 
669. Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, 
government standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation's purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 3c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6c 
under No. 1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No, 1; 
No. 5 wheat, 14c under No, 1. 

CORN—tTrade quiet, but supplies small 
and market advanced 2@3c. The first lot 
of new corn arrived this week, and sold on 
dock at $1.60 per bu in bags, grading No. 4 
yellow. Receipts, 6,169 bus; stock, 19,098. 
Quotations, car lots for local trade: old 
No. 2 yellow, $1.70@1.72, on spot. 

CORN GOODS~—Quiet, but market firm in 
sympathy with strength of raw material. 
Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy..... $3.65 @3.90 
Gran. white meal, fancy ..... 3.65 @3.90 
Yellow table meal, fancy .... -@3.52% 
White table meal, fancy ..... «e+» @3.52% 

White corn flour, fancy ........ «+» @4.00 

Yellow corn flour, fancy........ 3.70@3.90 


Pearl hominy and grits, sacks... ....@4.00 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases... ....@2.60 
MILLFEED—Offerings only moderate, but 

trade slow and market weaker. Quotations: 





Grind Whee iid 654 stated eneas $44.00 @ 45.00 
Soft winter bran ........-«++5% 45.50 @ 46.00 
Standard middlings ............ 47.50@ 48.50 
Flour middlings .. seis 57.00 @58.00 
Mixed feed ...... 50.00 @51.00 
ROG GOG. bec caictecvetteerseccs 63.00 @65.00 


OATS—Firm and 1%c higher under light 
offerings, but demand only moderate. Re- 
ceipts, 221,545 bus; exports, 275,729; stock, 
347,679. Quotations: 

No. 1 white 
No. 2 white ... 
No. 3 white 
No, 4 white 

OATMEAL—Quiet, but firmly held. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$5.20%; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
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import restrictions produced an advance 
in’ prices both in Canada and the United 
“The Grain Corporation purchases 
were the only feature of the week. They 
amounted to 560,000 bbis, with the average 
price $10.20 and maximum $10.45, jute, Bal- 
timore. Quotations: spring first patents, 
$13.45@13.75; standard patents, $12.75@ 
14.25; first clears, $9.45@11.45; soft winter 
straights, $10@10.75; hard winter straights, 
$12.40@12.85; first clears, $9.35@11.50; rye, 
$7.25 @8,—all in jute. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 126,000 bus. 

CORN—Firm throughout the week, fol- 
lowing a strong wheat situation. Quotations: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.68%; No. 3 yellow, new, 
$1.61%; No. 2 mixed, $1.66%; No. 2 white, 
$1.68%. 

OATS—Firm, but prices irregular. The 
amount of trading was small. Export sales 
amounting to about 100,000 bus were re- 
ported. Quotations were 84@85%c, accord- 
ing to quality. Receipts, 102,000 bus. 


BOSTON, NOV. 29 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short. ...$14.50@15.00 





Spring patents, standard ....... 13.50@14.50 
Spring first clears .........+.-+- 9.25@10.00 
Hard winter patents ......... ~. 12.40@13.75 
Soft winter patents ............ 11.00@11.75 
Soft winter straights .......... 10.35 @10.85 
Soft winter clears ............. 9.75 @10.50 
Government grade flour ....... «++ @10.97% 


MILLFEED—Quiet demand for wheat 
feeds, with market a shade higher. Spring 
bran, $45; winter bran, $45; middlings, $48 
@54; mixed feed, $50@55; red dog, $65; 
second clear, $68; gluten feed, $72.12; stock 
feed, $61.50; oat hulls, reground, $29; cotton- 
seed meal, $79@82,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet demand, with 
market generally steady. White corn flour, 
$4.25; white corn meal, $4.25; yellow granu- 
lated meal, $4; bolted yellow, $3.95; feeding, 
$3.15 @3.20; cracked corn, $3.20@3.25; hom- 
iny grits and samp, $4.25; white corn flakes 
and cream of maize, $5,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—A good demand for rolled at 
$4 per 90-Ib sack, with cut and ground at 
$4.60. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
r~Receipts—, c—Stocks— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis...*63,448 34,600 


Wheat, bus.. 94, = 126,530 1,248,305 274,199 
ce a eee © ee ee es ee ee 
Oats, bus.... 31, 335 39,250 124,919 75,538 
MCh sae copes epesve 43,638 2,030 
Bariey, bus... 2,200 ..... e | ore ee 
Millfeed, tons 148 See pueboe..» Seaee 


C’n meal, bbls. 325 3,100 
Oatmeal, sacks 8,750 10,610 

*Includes 33,565 bbls for export, compared 
with 1,650 in 1918. 


RECEIPTS DURING NOVEMBER 


1919 1918 
ee *250,218 157,598 
WOME, DOD 6c co nee e ess 342,140 729,115 
OOS, WU cine evcc ceases 11,250 1,425 
eee 157,000 293,712 
oo So sale elees ose 2,310 2,600 
POBPIOY,. DUG 2.2... 22-0000 3,670 1,100 
Milifeed, tons .......... 272 506 
Corn meal, bbis ........ 1,315 6,060 
Oatmeal, cases ......... 9,960 19,595 
Oatmeal, sacks ......... 49,071 27,410 


**Includes 144,145 bbls for export, com- 

pared with 35,205 in 1918. 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Nov. 29: to Liverpool, 67,087 bus wheat; 
to Glasgow, 48,000; to Antwerp, 186,667. 
There wére also exported during the week 
39,185 bbis flour to London, and 37,494 to 
Pirzeus, Greece, all in 140-1b sacks, 





BALTIMORE, NOV. 29 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


Spring first patent ............. $13.75 @14.50 
Hard winter patent ............ 12.75 @13.50 
Soft winter patent .............+ 10.75 @11.00 
Spring standard patent ........ 13.00 @13.75 
Hard winter straight .-........ 12.00@12.75 
Soft winter straight (near-by).. 9.75@10.00 
Spring first clear .............. 9.00 @10.00 
Hard winter first clear ......... 8.50@ 9.50 
Rye flour, white ............+.++. 7.75@ 8.00 
Rye flour, standard ............ 7.25@ 7.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ....... -- @13.75 
City mills’ blended patent ..... .»@13.50 
City mills’ winter patent ....... -@11.45 
City mills’ winter straight ..... -@11.20 


MILLFEED—Firmer on soft winter bran 
and easier on red dog and city mills; other- 
wise unchanged, and demand slow through- 
out. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $44@45; soft winter bran, $46 
@47; standard middlings, $47@48; flour mid- 
dlings, $56@57; red dog, $63@64; city mills’ 
bran and middlings, $48@49. 

WHEAT—Firm; demand and movement 
fair. Receipts, 329,972 bus; exports, 152,764; 
stock, 2,025,111. Prices at which sales of 
week were made: No. 2 red winter, $2.36% 
and $2.35%; No. 3, $2.31% (smutty), and 
$2.33; No. 4, $2.29%; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.35; No. 3, $2.31%@2.31%; No. 
4, $2.27%; No. 6, $2.23; southern red winter, 
garlicky, $1.97 @2.30. 

CORN—Nominal, in absence of offerings 
or trading. Receipts, 23,056 bus; stock, 19,- 
795. No market for shelled corn at close; 
range of southern for week, including 416 
bus new, $1.45@1.60; new near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $6.40@6.45. 

OATS—Advanced 2c; movement light, de- 


305 tent, cut, two 100-lb 
jipeest’ bepteg. in 19921 
coarse $4.90. 


mand good. Receipts, 65,344 bus; stock, 
360,321. Closing prices: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 83c, galen, No. 3 white, domestic, 
82@82%c. 

RYE—Gained 3c; demand improving, 
movement small. Receipts, 35,025 bus; stock, 
97,856. Closing price of No. 2 western for 
export, $1.58, nominal; a small southern bag 
lot sold early at $1.35, 





MINNEAPOLIS, DEC. 2 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 


Short patent, 98-lb cottons...... $14.40@14.60 
Standard patent ........ éeecean 13.70@14.30 
Bakers patent ......ccsccsvcees 13.30@13.95 
WAPBE GIONS, UFR 6 i 6 s'5 55s neds «-++@ 9.00 
Second clear, jute ............ 6.00@ 6.40 


Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Dec, 2), in jute, were: 
Medium semolina .............. $ 
COUPE OOP ak lc ctesecedes 
GORE. ews bide b's kee s 02 cobascdcie 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 
pe Se oes 449,655 404,605 350,145 
Nov. 29... 442,075 400,225 630,840 368,995 
Nov. 22... 486,240 417,760 499,120 382,215 
Nov. 15... 449,590 360,441 530,205 421,770 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 


«+++ +@12.40 
9.90 @10.40 
seuss @ 8.50 


Dec. 6.... seoses 14,570 32,090 81,455 
Nov, 29... 4,500 122,200 68,015 24,070 
Nov. 22... 5,240 101,495 31,395 22,075 
Nov. 15... 1,365 121,100 18,235 11,830 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- .-—Output—, —Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 


Oct. 11. 62 65,835 272,870 262,240 1,685 5,325 
Oct. 18. 62 66,135 286,105 251,410 1,200 5,745 


Oct. 25. 62 66,135 270,590 243,445 750 15,630 
Nov, 1.. 61 64,935 260,735 246,155 ++. 22,850 
Nov. 8.. 62 66,135 246,045 213,320 «+. 6,515 


Nov. 15. 62 66,135 253,265 208,625 415 635 
Nov. 22. 61 64,635 272,615 215,425 880 7,045 
Nov. 29. 47 45,545 177,940 190,915 +++ 1,005 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Dec. 2), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Dec. 2 Year ago 

De PPS Serr es $38.00@39.00 $28.73 @28.81 
Stand, middlings.. 41.00@42.00 30.48@30.64 
Flour middlings... 48.00@49.00 30.17@30.54 
R. dog, 140-1b jute 57.00@58.00 30.14@30.32 


CEREAL PRICES 


‘Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $60.50@61.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 58.50@59.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 57.50@58.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 56.50@57.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 40.00@41.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.20@ 4.25 
Corn meal, yellowf ..........+. 4.10@ 4.15 
Rye flour, white® .............. 8.20@ 8.30 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 7.00@ 7.10 
Whole whéat flour, bbif ....... 11.30@11.40 
Graham, standard, bbit ........ 11.10@11.20 
OR ORT S $e 65 5. Vas Ceade Kaeo eeeee@ 4,15 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 24.00@30.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 27.00@32.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 26.00@30.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 30.00@40.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 35.00@42.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 42.00@50.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 28.00 @35.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 28.00@35.00 
Linseed ofl meal® ..........+4.. + oes» @76.00 

*In sacks. fPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: 


0.1 No, 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
ee 2.16% 2.18% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
i rere Peer ee 2.21% 2.18% 
MOG GRSUM i cbc es cccccce 2.41% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ........... 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter ..........+. 2.18% 


2.21% 
Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. -3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
Nov. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
25. 148@151 70% @71% 145% @145% 121@143 
26. “isc “peysehent ‘che 146% @147 123@145 
27° S Perey. Peeeereee. sererere 


@. 
28. 150@152 tik O73% 148% @148% 124@146 
29. 150@152 70% @71% 147% @147% 122@144 


Dec. 

1.. 150@15272 @73 149% @150% 123@145 
*Holiday. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Nov. 30 
Nov. 29 Nov. 22 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 2,819,360 2,690,080 3,129,720 
Flour, bbis ...... 17,762 27,653 29,069 
Millstuff, tons «.. 4,225 3,967 4,211 
Corn, bus ........ 259,380 193,280 46,580 
Oats, bus ........ ” 189,880 251,370 1,197,510 
Barley, bus ...... 270,480 282,200 800,700 
Rye, bus ........ 113,100 135,340 624,710 
Flaxseed, bus ... 124,390 140,610 96,450 





Shipments from’ Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Nov. 30 
Nov. 29 Nov. 22 1918 





Wheat, bus ...... 687,720 722,190 789,100 
Flour, bbis ...... 495,064 526,485 614,405 
Millstuff, tons ... 20,215 24,376 14,970 
Corn, bus ........ 91,630 64,350 79,910 
Oats, bus ........ 344,020  428,480°1,041,600 
Barley, bus .. + 273,870 321,580 544,180 
Rye, bus ..... 46,080 26,980 112,970 


Piaxseed, bus ... 6,780 8,610 27,830 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 30 Dec. 1 
Nov. 29 Nov. 22. 1918 1917 











No. 1 dark ..... 465 412 2,177 ot< 
No. 1 northern. 59 64 11,924 2 00 
No. 2 northern. . oo HS 10 1,904 See 
Others ......... 7,311 7,287 6,176 wee 
Totals ....... 7,851 7,774 22,181 589 
Tm BORG a cee ses 10,656 10,145 ot eee 
In 1916 ...c8.5 4,825 3,990 
Te 2926 ° vad ses 16,779 16,264 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 30 Dec. 1 Dec. 2 
Nov. 29 Nov. 22 1918 1917 1916 


Corn ... 9 4 89 17 18 
Oats ...4,262 4,409 1,487 2,716 7,038 
Barley .. 889 962 730 724 590 
Rye ....6,639 6,616 1,293 615 673 
Flaxseed. 64 34 84 47 261 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
7— Mpls—— ow Duluth———_, 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 
Nov. 25 ...$4.97% 4.97% 4.88% 4.66 4.51 


Nov. 26 ... 5.02% 5.00 5.10 4.95 4.70 

Nov. 27% .. ..+- seals sees eves veee 

Nov. 28 ... 5.07% 5.07% 5.04 4.86 4.71 

Nov. 29 ... 5.02% 4.97% 6.10 4.82 4.71 

Dec. 1 .... 5.02% 5.00 5.15 4.95 4.75 
*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r— Receipts . ce In store—, 

1919° 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
ee 124 95 146 54 84 47 
1 7 520 409 40 ee 447 





Totals.... 131 615 555 94 84 494 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Nov. 
29, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


mag Se yates oT 
1918 











919 1918 919 
Minneapolis ... y. 827 2,105 none 986 
Duluth ......... 598 1,896 455 1,480 
Totals ........2,425 4,001 735 2,466 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
Nov. 28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Chills ee ee aady od 155 33 93 ee 
Empire ........-. 140 162 160 24 
Consolidated .... 554 118 74 45 
Ogilvies ......... 324 181 84 es 
WeOStEI ca ccscee 241 69 14 31 
Grain Growers .. 247 290 124 a 
Fort William .... 159 253 18 1 

L Me Me bésseaeve 454 232 44 31 
Northwestern .... 341 3 28 os 
Port Arthur ..... 547 220 126 oe 
Thunder Bay .... 232 188 109 9 
Can. Gov't ...... 95 61 2 47 
Sask. Co-op. .... 452 242 57 27 
Richardson ...... 295 152 43 11 
Dav. & Smith ... 79 93 26 - 

Totals ......... 4,317 2,327 1,018 226 
Year ago ........ 7,624 2,442 1,853 427 
Receipts ........ 2,966 1,005 42 78 
Lake shipments.. 3,047 1,408 262 38 
Rail shipments... 90 61 50 2 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No, 1 hard ..... 6 No, 1. C. W...cc. ene 
No. 1 northern..1,077 No, 2 C. W...... 613 
No, 2 northern..1,107 No. 3 C. W...... 486 
No. 3 northern.. 736 Ex. 1 feed ..... 26 
Ws 4 Seeccke cas ee. reer 100 
Ok PRs ek SP ere 397 
BO DW Sci ctagene Oe 705 
DUPER «oe ceweee 5 
OCROTS ciceccces 1,118 WOE Views knee 2,327 

yo Saar 4,317 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


o—Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 


Nov. 26 . 304 291 43 6590 447 691 

Nov. 27* ese eae ose oes eT eee 

Nov, 28 . §81 525 29 539 3874 862 

Nov. 29 . 399 438 9 1,104 449 853 

Dec, 1 .. 412 867 42 624 556 712 

Dec. 2 . 299 406 22 920 386 657 
Totals ..1,995 2,527 145 3,677 2,212 8,775 
*Holiday. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbls, from 
Jan. 1, 1919, to Nov, 22, 1919, with compari- 

eons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 

Fy eg 7—Exports—, 
919 1918 1919 1918 


Minneapolis 1 358 12,337 840 827 
2. Beers 506 233 ate owe 
Duluth-Superior 979 753 


Outside mills ..10,531 8,409 “16 225 


Totals .....-.27,374 21,732 916 8=61, 052 





December 3, 1919 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Nov. 29-———__—_—_—__, 
Wheat ZY Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..1,934 * 868 26 5 
Boston .... 1,164 123 44 5 
Buffalo ;...15,322 40 1,749 731 168 


Chieago ...17,205 466 4,927 2,685 289 
Detroit ..... 68 21 85 147 s 
Duluth .....2,939 ai 382 3,362 271 
Galveston ...2,659 oa 400 61 1 


Indianapolis. 6556 202 
Kan. City..14,349 20 1,018 276 “A 
Milwaukee ..2,416 99 555 454 173 














Minneapolis 7,851 9 4,262 6,639 889 
N. Orleans.. .5,182 50 234 of 674 
Newp. News. 351 v 55 4 ms 
New York...3,935 9 1,593 487 473 
Omaha ..... 6,178 294 546 236 8 
Peoria ...... 3 137 330 + a 
Philadelp’a .1,654 17 190 26 40 
St. Louis... .3,021 72 174 95 6 
Toledo ..... 1,689 25 120 479 s 
Canals ...... ns ve oe 266 be 
Lakes ...... 2,266 a ee 42,1869 39 

Totals .. 89,742 1,477 16,922 17,198 2,940 


Last year..121,561 2,611 29,143 11,511 6,101 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 3,164,000 bus; oats, 
371,000; rye, 257,000; barley, 578,000. In- 
crease—Corn, 317,000 bus, 





Exports for Week Ended Nov. 22, 1919 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.. 912,443 42,995 71,762 403,359 
Boston ..... San 22,000 ....... 
Philadelp’a 1,110,000 ..... 23,000 276,000 
Baltimore ..1,417,000 ..... 32,000 67,000 
Newp. News 451,000 ..... 200,800 “.cuse 
N. Orleans.. 129,000 20,000 81,000 19,000 
Deavenae sc. SUNOUN, hes kk aweee OS eekee 
Montreal ,..1,330,000 ..... 145,000 66,000 





Tots., wk.6,013,443 62,995 474,762 831,359 
Prev. week.5,820,682 12,000 378,506 372,476 
CROP YEAR EXPORTS 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1 to Nov. 22, 1919: 


LR Oe ar ere e p- 77,152,667 
et o , MOR LE Ee Ore ee 9,377,249 
Totals as wheat, bus ............ 119,350,487 
ree eer Caer ee 1,253,191 
GA DOP ssseere rede pe weave dent’ 23,609,095 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 

Minneapolis flour output and foreign ship- 
ments by months on the present calendar 
year, with comparisons, in barrels: 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
1919 1918 1917 1916 
Jan.. 1,194,445 1,229,610 1,143,320 1,680,740 
Feb.. 782,835 641,265 1,252,600 1,553,785 
Mch,. 1,180,145 653,485 1,524,255 1,742,790 
April. 1,638,435 726,865 1,728,650 1,599,590 
May. 1,548,220 905,255 1,571,775 1,376,770 
June. 1,095,210 1,065,235 996,810 1,294,465 
July. 1,056,345 1,026,990 719,385 1,485,425 
Aug.. 1,416,025 1,533,155 1,200,145 1,709,595 
Sept. 1,862,455 1,613,610 1,715,930 1,628,715 
Oct.. 2,131,800 1,720,550 1,908,265 1,597,205 
Nov.. 1,894,250 1,620,910 2,293,875 1,742,215 








11 m 15,800,165 12,736,930 16,054,910 17,311,295 





DOGs.0. siieacase 1,676,900 1,555,935 1,230,355 
TOaP so vieses 14,413,830 17,610,845 18,541,650 
FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 

1919 1918 1917 1916 
January... 146,975 149,385 71,205 92,075 
February... ...... 164,065 65,375 95,940 
March..... 35,850 60,050 95,840 173,030 
| 123,640 48,870 127,770 286,740 
May...... 276,230 61,180 131,940 128,165 
June...... 116,595 64,850 209,305 78,520 
SMV vacees evbece $7,715 45,460 101,145 
August.... ...... 6,300 31,880 67,280 
September. 37,115 ...... 39,970 64,025 
October... 89,266 ....., 49,620 91,260 


November. 18,575 364,335 120,365 79,870 








11 mos.. 844,235 946,750 988,730 1,248,050 
December, ...... 387,610 96,860 162,920 
VO@ar.... cesses 1,334,260 1,085,690 1,410,970 





Wheat Import Requirements 
The following estimate of requirements 
of wheat for 1919-20 by the principal 
importing countries has been issued by 
the Bureau of Markets, quantities being 
in thousands of bushels (000’s omitted) : 
Esti- 


Normal mated 
Estimated con- imports, 


Country— crop sumption 1919-20 , 
United Kingdom 76,000 272,000 196,000 
DOOROS. .ceccr crevice 184,000 360,000 128,000 
BEE > cena seners 156,000 *256,000 88,000 
BEI. os cctervoccses 133,600 144,000 12,000 
Portugal ........+. 6,400 8,800 4,000 
BROOD coecvocrecse GUOO. csacecs 12,000 
Holland, Switzer- 

land and Scandi- 

WAVER ccc se uecics 28,000 69,600 40,000 
po ee ea 8,000 64,000 56,000 

Total without 

Central Europe. ..... «seees 636,000 
Germany .......+.«.. 88,000 208,000 120,000 


Austria-Hungary, 


Czecho-Slovakia.. 144,000 216,000 72,000 
Total. For TMM so ic ns tn ehe cde 728,000 
Other than Burope...............+. 40,000 
GORE. SOMRI oes Scien c vienseivecs 768,000 


*A substantial increase on the pre-war 
average to allow for the additional popula- 
tion and increased consumption. tThe quan- 
tity is reduced to allow for the effect of 
high prices, 
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The flour trade last week was full of 
rumors, but the effect of the Grain Cor- 

ration’s double action in removing ex- 
port and import embargoes and in of- 
fering soft winter straight flour at retail 
had no definité influence on the market 


as a whole. Wheat prices continued up-. 


ward, and flour prices went with them. 
As usual, the heaviest demand was for 
top grades, though straights, and in some 
cases fancy clears, sold better than here- 
tofore. -The general advance for first, 
patents was 25@30c, soft winter wheat 
flour for once sharing in the gain and 
meeting with a better demand than pre- 
viously. 
INCREASE IN PRICE OF PATENTS 


The rate and extent of the increase in 
quotations on top grades of patent flours 
is indicated in the following table, which 
gives average prices quoted on the days 
indicated, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, in four markets, two western 
and two eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Dec, 2 ..scceves $14.25 $13.10 $11.45 
Nov. 26 ....-++++ 13.95 12.80 11.20 
Nov. 18 ...-+ee% 13.65 12.65 10.95 
Nov. 11 ...+se08 13.45 12.36 10.90 
Nov. 4 wcescers 12.85 11.80 10.70 
Oct, 28 ....eeee 12.70 11.70 10.75 
Oct. 21 cecceses 12.75 11.70 10.65 
Oct, 14 ..cceces 12.70 11.70 10.60 


From the recent low point in October, 
spring first patents have advanced on an 
average about $1.55, hard winters $1.40 
and soft winters 85c. The same period 
saw a rise in No. 1 dark northern spring 
wheat at Chicago of 40c per bu, in No. 1 
Kansas of 15c, and in No. 1 red of 10c. 


OUTPUT AND DEMAND 


Owing to the holiday on Thursday, the 
week’s flour output naturally showed a 
decline as compared with that of the 
week before, but on the whole the mills 
ran heavily. ‘The demand was fair, 
though in some markets it was quiet. 
Most of the mills appear to have plenty 
of orders on hand to keep them busy 
up to the first of the year, and they are 
more disturbed by the coal shortage than 
by lack of business. The scarcity of cars 
continues, and at many points has seri- 
ously diminished flour shipments. 


GOVERNMENT FLOUR AT RETAIL 


The offer of the Grain Corporation to 
sell its export grade straight flour at 
retail has had little or no influence on 
the market. The price indicated is 75c 
per 12-lb bag, or $1.50 for an eighth- 
barrel. This brings the retail price to 
about $12 per bbl. Allowing for pack- 
age differentials and distributors’ mar- 
gins, the same type of flour can be sold 
through commercial channels at 70c per 
12-lb bag, or even a trifle less, or $11@ 
11.50 per bbl. This is exactly what is 
taking place; mill quotations on “gov- 
ernment grade” flour are reported in 
eastern markets at a bit under $11. If 
the Grain Corporation’s plan succeeds 
at all, it is likely to create an increased 
domestic market for straights, and even 
for fancy clears, without materially af- 
fecting the demand for first patents. 
This straight flour has always been on 
the market, and at relatively low prices; 
but it has not been widely offered at re- 
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tail, and there has been little call for it 
except from bakers. 


THE EMBARGO QUESTION 

It becomes increasingly clear that the 
removal of the import and export em- 
bargoes, effective Dec. 15, is not going 
to have any marked immediate effect on 
the market. The Canadian government 
has effectively put a stop to rumors of 
an avalanche of Canadian wheat across 
the border by pointing out that all ex- 
ports are closely under government con- 
trol, and that, in view of the shortage 
of spring wheat in Canada, exportation 
will be closely limited, if, indeed, it is 
permitted at all. It is also intimated 
that the entire surplus of the present 
crop has been already contracted for by 
Great Britain. A certain amount of 
flour undoubtedly will be brought in, 
and probably at prices somewhat below 
those now prevailing south of the bound- 
ary; but there is every reason to believe 
that the amount will not be very large. 

As for flour exports, the news that the 
Wheat Export Co. will soon be in the 
market aggin has stimulated great in- 
terest; but this announcement is quali- 
fied by the statement that, owing to un- 
favorable rates of exchange, no more 
flour will be bought in the United States 
than is absolutely necessary. Presumably 
the largest purchases will be of strong 
clears. 


THE WHEAT SUPPLY 


Deliveries of wheat last week were 
smaller than ever, with the result that 
many mills were forced to consider a cur- 
tailment of output as not improbable be- 
fore long. The bad weather which pre- 
vailed over most of the country had 
something to do with the reduced re- 
ceipts, but the real scarcity of first-class 
milling wheat is beyond question. Official 
figures show that there is plenty of 
wheat in reserve, such as it is, but the 
quality remains a matter of considerable 
doubt. Unless some of the wheat still on 
the farms can be pried loose, and proves 
to be of better quality than is generally 
believed, there appears to be no reason- 
able prospect of lower wheat prices, for 
the present at least. 











MILLFEED MARKET 

Mitwavkes, Wis., Dec. 1.—Feed prices 
are firmer, with demand good from job- 
bers, who have bought quite freely, an- 
ticipating a brisk demand from now on. 
The trade generally has not been buying, 
as prices are considered too high. Most 
dealers have small stocks on hand, and 
would like to see some signs of activity 
before making new purchases. Mills 
have very little to offer for January de- 
livery. There was no activity in the East, 
but the cold snap is expected to stimulate 
buying. Eastern stocks are only mod- 
erate, and western mills and jobbers look 
for a firm market during December. 
Bran was in best request, but there was 
a noted improvement in the call for 
heavy feeds. 

Northwestern mills have been holding 
strong, and many have no feed to offer 
except the last half of January. There 
was a better call for spot stuff, and feed 
was moved out as fast as cars could be 
secured. Jobbers have most of the feed, 
and are holding prices firm. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


There was no improvement in demand 
from the central states. Mills are sup- 
plying the local trade with spot stuff, and 
there is no scarcity of feed at present. 
Demand was fair for mixed cars, but 
immediate shipment was demanded. 

Southwestern markets were fairly ac- 
tive. Considerable feed is being shipped 
south, and prices are out of line for 
shipment north. Western jobbers have 
been obtaining better prices by reselling 
than could be obtained by shipping east. 
There was very little call for oat feed, 
and most of the mills are storing. Mix- 
ers are out of the market, having liberal 
stocks on hand. Malt sprouts and brew- 
ers’ grains were in good demand, but of- 
ferings have been light. Transit feed at 
eastern: junction points sells fairly well, 
and satisfactory prices are being ob- 
tained. 

Oil meal advanced sharply. Gluten 
feed is scarce and in good demand, with 
hominy feed holding steady and in mod- 
erate request. There was no particular 
activity in the Wisconsin state trade. 
Most buyers have good stocks on hand, 
but anticipate an active call for all 
grades of feed, owing to cold weather 
and heavy snowfall all over the state. 
Jobbers are looking for good business 
and have bought freely, anticipating the 
country dealers’ wants. 

H. N. Witson. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 3.) 


Cuicaco.—Some of the local flour deal- 
ers who have contracts with mills for de- 
livery later are making requests that 
deliveries be made as soon as possible, 
owing to the coal situation. Locally 
the trade is in a very unsettled condi- 
tion, and buyers as a rule are withhold- 
ing offers and are not making any at- 
tempt to increase their supplies, espe- 
cially during inventory days and until 
business becomes more settled. There 
has been a better demand for millfeed, 
owing to rather heavy snows in different 
parts of the central states territory, but 
there has not been any great increase in 
values during the past two or three days. 


Kansas Crry.—Snows and rains in the 
Southwest this week seriously damaged 
telegraph and telephone wires, and, as a 
result, communication with all parts of 
the East except Chicago was impaired. 
The markets, which have displayed weak- 
ness due to the condition of the wires 
and to the switchmen’s strike, may be 
expected to strengthen, since warmer 
weather is predicted and the switchmen 
have returned to work. The lack of com- 
munication has had little or no bearing 
on the quotations for the better grades 
of milling wheat. 


Sr. Lovis.—The flour market is firm, 
but new business is light. Mills gener- 
ally are asking further advances on both 
hard and soft winter flour. Buyers are 
holding off, but resellers are doing some 
business at a discount on mill prices. 
The millfeed market shows improvement. 
Bran is in better demand at advanced 
prices, but shorts remain dull. 


Baurimore.—Flour held strong at Sat- 
urday’s range, but no trading in any 
quarter, owing to large holdings at low- 


er levels and a disposition to await the 
effect of the government’s maneuvers in 
fighting the premium payers. Feed 
steady and quiet. 

Boston.—Moderate demand for spring 
and hard winter flours, with soft winter 
grades quiet. Millfeed firmer on bran, 
but lower on mixed feed and middlings. 
Other feeds easier, with a generally dull 
demand reported. . 

Purapetenia.—Flour quiet, but mill 
limits firmly held. Business mostly in 
spot goods available below manufacturers’ 
prices. Feed firm under light offerings, 
but there is no activity in the trade. 

New Yorx.—General market condi- 
tions are practically unchanged, but 
prices are advancing, present levels be- 
ing about 50¢ above those of last week 
throughout the entire line. 
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The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Nov. 30 Dec. 1 
Nov, 29 Nov. 22 1918 1917 








Minneapolis ....442,075 486,240 400,225 530,840 
ee eee ee 9,805 17,090 6,415 ...... 
Duluth-Superior 29,705 28,095 32,760 42,085 
Milwaukee ..... 16,000 17,520 11,500 6,500 

Totals ....... 497,585 548,945 449,900 579,425 
Outside mills*..177,940 ...... 190,916 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.675,525 ...... 640,815 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 41,800 43,300 36,600 43,800 
St. Louist ..... 62,900 63,250 51,100 52,400 
Buffalo ........ 128,240 155,650 139,020 156,500 
Rochester ..... 12,800 14,300 9,300 15,200 
Chicago ....... 22,500 21,500 23,750 27,250 
Kansas City.... 76,475 83,500 45,800 865,700 
Kansas City!...364,875 395,995 267,885 273,880 
Omaha ........ 22,606 22,245 22,370 ...... 
Toledo - 23,800 30,300 33,100 41,850 





Toledof 47,155 56,935 68,255 73,260 
Nashville** ....147,370 153,870 112,730 129,595 
Portland, Oreg.. 40,100 42,540 382,530 27,185 
os er 44,570 48,090 46,790 28,180 
Tacoma ....... 43,735 656,970 89,185 42,345 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Nov. 30 Dec, 1 
Nov. 29 Nov. 22 1918 1917 
81 89 


Minneapolis ...... 76 $103 
Rs eee 42 73 52 ae 
Duluth-Superior .. 80 76 91 $117 
Outside mills* .... 65 70 69 99 
Average spring... 74 81 70 103 
Milwaukee ....... 67 73 64 41 
St. Louis ......... 83 86 73 87 
ee ee 81 69 66 68 
rere sae 77 93 84 94 
Rochester ........ 69 77 50 75 
CROOEID ccc ccdbae 84 78 89 97 
Kansas City ...... 81 89 56 $104 
Kansas Cityt ..... 82 88 66 92 
ee aa 96 92 88 es 
MeO. i nesane pews 50 63 69 87 
Toledof ........0s 66 73 66 78 
Nashville** ....... 70 73 60 81 
~Portland, Oregon... 94 99 80 82 
ES 84 91 99 60 
SOCCER ceiicccces 76 99 68 74 
POCS 2 6ass dase 75 81 70 85 


Flour output for week ending Nov. 29 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 6 per 
cent from week ending Nov. 22. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

§Operating seven days per week. 








Flour and milifeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Dec. 2, Flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes or 98-lb cottons, unless otherwise noted. 
Millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, unless otherwise noted. All quotations on. basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston New Orleans 








FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Nashville 
Spring first patent $13.40@13.90 $14.40@14.60 $.....@..... $13.60@14.50 $13.90@14.25 $13.75@14.50 $14.75@15.00 $14.50@15.00 $14.50@14.90 eeey Fe 
Hard winter patent 13.15 @13.50 Teens Leen 12.35 @13.25 12.65 @138.50 ores Pavray 12.75 @13.50 13.00@ 13.50 12.40@13.75 13.00 @13.50 ws. suet 
Soft winter patent 11.40@11.80 2 vars Biv ates Trees Sete 11.50@12.25 ee see 10.75 @11.00 mers: 11.00 @11.75 12.40 @12.55 11.60@11.90 
Spring standard patent .........ceseeseeees 12.80@13.25 13.70@14.30 ek Pre 12.80@13.40 13.25 @13.75 13.00 @13.75 13.00@ 14.00 13.50@14.50 13.90@14.50 13.00 @13.50 
Hard: winter, straigt: ... cs cccosccccreeveves 12.25 @12.60 eee. ers 11.45 @12.40 12.10 @12.70 12.90 @13.35 12.00@12.75 12.60@ 13.00 ginpe.v ee wake 12.40@12.75 12.00 @12.75 
SOEC WHUtOP SEPSIS 6s bc vicks cevierecvcscccess 10.50@10.75  06a.e ee bea Fted cOMeicecs 10.60@11.00 10.50@11.25 9.75 @10.00 9.65 @ 10.50 10.35 @10.85 10.25 @11.60 10.40 @10.70 
Spring Arat CAE oss cccicvevscccses $.25@ 9.50 s+ee>@ 9.00 rr Sere 9.10@ 9.60 9.45@11.45 9.00@10.00 9.75@10.25 9.25 @10.00 o Seweee nies eatin 
Hard winter first clear 9.20@ 9.40 waco so @asess 8.90@ 9.30 9.00@ 9.50 9.35 @11.50 8.50@ 9.50 eres fee pees Oe 9.75 @10.15 ert er 
Soft winter first clear SVR ROO 606i By phir sent e ABs case 9.20@ 9.40 .....@..... ae ize ee 9.75@10.50  .....@..... 8.00@ 8.50 
Tee, WHEE? o db ince toads Cares wk Seeeene 7.50@ 7.75 8.20@ 8.30 TTT, Leer é cnus Owwene 7.50@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.00 7.95@ 8.35 woke COM tase isev wives a oe'et Qeetes 
Rye Beam, MRNA 66. ices lecctine % 7.00@ 7.35 7.00@ 7.10 Coed eH esewe sdene Qa thes 7.25@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.50 re TOE: JOE avatee-caes ade eQrieuet 

FEED— 

EY SLE ub 004-4 6 0'o wad bene kb esd o¥eeba 40.00 @ 40.50 39.00 @39.50 o 60s Pe oses So Qe sees --@. 44.00 @ 45.00 44.50 @ 46.50 os « @ 45.25 --@.. Bevis 
Se ENON BN Ui a kis Sled Sa ee ah we pice cae 40.50@ 40.75 $0900 Davsae 37.20@38.00 -»- @40,00 --@.. 054 DES bee eR Pe -» @45.50 a e eee eR 
ek I Prey Ty ers ee he a 40.75 @ 41.25 wocus Ghavas 6 Sve s Pe sree «sees @41.00 --@.. 46.00 @47.00 46.00 @ 46.50 «ee» @45.50 -@. 41.00 @ 42.50 
\ Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 42.50 @ 43.00 41.00 @ 42.00 45,00@46.00 48.00@50.00 .-@.. 47.00@48.00  47.50@48.50 48.00 @50.00 oaepietts sors Pye. fe er 
4 Flour middlings (gray shorts) ............. 52.50@53.00 51.00 @53.00 47.00 @ 48.00 «eee» @55.00 i re 62.00@63.00 57.00@58.00 50.00@52.00 54.85@55.25  52.00@54.00 
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‘Many and curious were the makeshifts 
the early settlers resorted to in pioneer 
days in the Mississippi 
their grain into flour and grist. At the 
best mills were crude affairs, either 
of rock dug out of the hills or more 
often of logs and slabs cut in the woods. 
To a frontiersman who had a little 
knowledge of milling acquired back in 
his eastern home, an ax, hammer and saw 
were enough. Into the woods he went 
with them, and hewed the material to 
put up a mill on the bank of a stream, 
and make a dam and rig up a water- 
wheel. The millstones he had usually 
brought with him. Because the rivers 
gave the frontiersman a chance to erect 
these little watermills was -one reason 
why the first settlers built in the woods 
near the streams, instead of out on the 
prairie. 

Of all the crude and curious pioneer 
mills, the most remarkable and ingenious, 
however, was the “floating mill.” Home- 
made boats carrying a millwheel between 
them and millstones on board constituted 
the outfit. The practice was to move 
them up and down the river, tying up 
here and there, wherever there was a 
chance for business. In this way quite a 
large area could have mill service, and 
the mills were thus considered a great 
convenience in thinly settled districts. 

A quaint little volume published in 
1818 and called the “Navigator” describes 
one of the floating gristmills as the 
author of the book saw it on a trip up 
and down the Ohio and Mississippi riv- 
ers. “At island number 42,” says the 
narrator, “we saw a floating gristmill in 
operation grinding corn, attended by two 
little bareheaded boys. I should like to 
give the reader some idea of the novelty 
of this really temporary and moving ma- 
chine, but one which, however, in a 
sparsely settled country and where regu- 
lar mills are distant, is highly useful to 
the inhabitants on the river, since the 
expense is trifling and they are easily 
constructed. It is fashioned in this way: 

“A flatboat of the scow kind carries 
the stones and running gears, which are 
simply constructed and the stones small. 
One end of the shaft of the waterwheel 
is also carried by this flat, while the 
other end rests upon a large canoe be- 
yond the wheel and which lies parallel 
with the flat and fastened to it by tim- 
bers running across from the ends of the 
canoe to those of the flat, the timbers 
being strongly pinned down to each. 
This is all the labor the big canoe has to 
perform, to carry One end of the ponder- 
ous waterwheel which, of course, moves 
between it and the flat having the cross 
timbers above and below. 

“On the other side of the flat carrying 
the mill is another boat which may be 
denominated the tender, having the bags 
and barrels of ground and unground 
grain. It is also fastened alongside and 
close to the millboat. The two flats are 
covered with clapboards, the sides and 
ends being open to wind and weather, 
with a view perhaps that the whole may 
be the less affected by the winds of the 
river. The canoe has no cover, nor oars 
nor paddles. The whole machinery is 
fastened by ropes or grapevines to a 
suspending tree, projecting rock or log, 
and thus afloat in a rapidly running cur- 
rent, the mill grinds night and day as 
necessity compels or inclination serves, 
without tax for ground rent, milldam or 
race.” 





What is “‘Kiln-Dried’”’ Buck wheat? 

The following circular letter regard- 
ing “kiln-dried” buckwheat has been 
sent out by the Blodgett-Holmes Co., 
Janesville, Wis: 

If literally interpreted, the term “kiln- 
dried” as applied to buckwheat is a mis- 
nomer, for no mill actually passes 
through a dry-kiln the grain or its prod- 
ucts; but in long years of trade usage 
this term “kiln-dried” as applied to 
buckwheat has come to mean that part 
of the natural moisture contents has been 
eva ted. The — of “kiln-dry- 

is to evaporate excess moisture 
without eliminating or injuring the nat- 
ural flavor; in other words, if properly 
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“kiln-dried,” sufficient of the natural 
moisture contents will be evaporated so 
that the product will safely carry 
through the season without deterioration, 
and this must be accomplished without 
affecting the natural flavor of the buck- 
wheat. 

From past experience, jobbers have 
learned that buckwheat that was not 
“kiln-dried” was a very unsafe product 
to handle. There is, therefore, now prac- 
tically no market for the natural prod- 
uct in this country outside of local ter- 
ritory. As a result, every mill compet- 
ing for interstate business necessarily is 
obliged to offer “kiln-dried” buckwheat, 
and because of the haphazard methods 
and the inefficient equipment employed 
the term has come to mean but little ex- 
cept as it is backed by the experience 
and reputation of the miller himself. 

“Kiln-drying” as practiced by the mills 
may be divided into two general systems 
of evaporation; first, from the ground 

roduct; and second, from the unbroken 

erry. We have a complete installation 

of both systems, and are, therefore, we 
feel, in a position to give an unprejudiced 
opinion as to the merits of each. 

The first of the above systems was used 
by us, as well as by other mills, for a 
considerable period, for at that time it 
was the only system available. But the 
experience that we had with this system 
clearly demonstrated that it was not only 
impossible to regulate closely the per- 
centage of moisture evaporated, result- 
ing in.a considerable variation in the fin- 
ished product, but also that, in evaporat- 
ing the excess moisture, we eliminated 
part of the flavor, and to a certain ex- 
tent injured the natural flavor, because 
of the high degree ‘of heat to which the 
product was subjected. 

As a result/ of these objections, many 
years ago we installed an elaborate sys- 
tem for evaporating the excess moisture 
from the unground buckwheat, obtain- 
ing results that exactly duplicated na- 
ture’s own methods. Not only can the 
percentage of moisture that is evaporat- 
ed be regulated to the greatest nicety, 
but the natural flavor of the buckwheat 
is neither injured nor in any degree 
eliminated. 

Each of the above systems as practiced 
by different mills has many variations, 
and neither will accomplish the desired 
purpose unless properly equipped and 
carefully handled. But every mill that 
has any such equipment, or in any other 
way makes a pretense of drying, quotes 
its products as “kiln-dried.” 





Free Importation of Sugar 
Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 29.—The 
War Trade Board section of the State 
department announced today that here- 
after free importation of sugar without 
individual import licenses will be permit- 
ted from all countries except those parts 
of Russia under control of the Bolshevik 
authorities. Entries under the new order 

are approved on and after Dec. 1. 

Joun J. Marninan. 





The Anti-Tuberculosis Campaign 

One of the paying investments made 
by milling companies is the thousands of 
dollars spent annually on the health of 
their employees, in medical examinations, 
hospital and nursing service. Such an 
investment has been found to yield divi- 
dends in physical efficiency, increased 
production, good will of the workers; it 
redounds to the interest of both employ- 
er and employee. It is, in effect, com- 
munity health insurance. 

Another way of helping to safeguard 
community health and efficiency is, of 
course, to support the agencies that are 
engaged in the work of fighting pre- 
ventable diseases. It is not unfitting, 
then, to look upon the familiar Red 
Cross Christmas seals as a very real form 
of health insurance. The money realized 
from their sale is used by the National 
Tuberculosis Association and some 1,500 
affiliated organizations in their continu- 
ous campaign against tuberculosis and 
other preventable diseases. Their efforts 
have raised the level of national health; 
in Minneapolis alone, for example, the 


death rate from tuberculosis has been 
reduced 16 per cent since 1911. 

A recent survey revealed that 150,000 
persons in America die each year of 
the “white plague.” If we accept the 
statisticians’ estimate that each death 
from tuberculosis means an economic loss 
of $10,000, this disease alone costs the 
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United States 
should be noted, too, that y 
of tuberculosis is chiefly in the years of 
test production, fm 18 to 45. Mill- 
ng interests have a full share in these 
losses of production, and hence have . 
more than philanthropic interest in the 
success of Christmas Seal campaign 
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While the public has some idea of the 
functions of the Bureau of C Esti- 
mates of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, inquiries frequently re- 
ceived, says the weekly news letter of 
the Department of Agriculture, indicate 
that many persons still have little concep- 
tion of the great field covered by the 
bureau. The scope of information con- 
tained in several crop reports of the 
bureau may be indicated under the fol- 
lowing heads: cereals, forage (grasses), 
fruits, vegetables, live stock, and miscel- 
laneous. 

In the case of many of the subjects 
listed below, the bureau undertakes to 
estimate crop conditions several times 
during the season. Thus from May until 
October the condition of from 20 to 30 
products is reported on monthly. In De- 
cember more than a score of final esti- 
mates, including acreage, production, and 
values, are issued, and on the majority 
of the products the prices are supplied 
each month throughout the year. 

Under cereals the bureau furnishes a 
great mass of information at various 
times in the year concerning the condi- 
tion of barley, buckwheat, corn, oats, rye, 
and spring and winter wheat. The esti- 
mates regarding forage crops include 
alfalfa hay and alfalfa seed, clover hay, 
clover seed, field peas, tame hay and wild 
hay, grain sorghums, etc., meadows, mil- 
let, pastures, and timothy hay. 

The subheadings under fruits are even 
more numerous, there being 16 in all, in- 
cluding apples, cantaloupes, grapes, lem- 
ons, oranges, pears, and prunes. Ten dif- 
ferent vegetable products are reported 
on at various times of the year; namely, 
dry beans, lima beans (California), cab- 
bages, cauliflower (California), celery 
(California), field beans, onions, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, and tomatoes. 

The live-stock estimates include in most 
cases the condition of the stock, losses 
from diseases, losses from exposure, the 
number of animals, and prices at certain 
seasons. Figures are compiled regarding 
horses, mules, milch cows, and other cat- 
tle, sheep, lambs, swine, and colonies of 
honey bees. 

Reports of farm prices are also ob- 
tained monthly for butter, eggs, chickens, 
milk, veal calves, timothy seed, cotton- 
seed, cottonseed meal, and bran; for soy 
beans in January, February, October, 
November, and December; for black wal- 
nuts, hickory nuts, pecans, and turkeys 
in January, October, November, and De- 
cember; for turnips and pop corn in Jan- 
uary, February, November, and Decem- 
ber; for maple sugar and sirup in March, 
April, May, and June; and for chestnuts 
in October, November, and December. 





STRONG DEMAND FOR GOODS 


Federal Reserve Board’s Monthly Review of 
Business and Fi jal Conditi 
Indicates Unabated Activity 


Wasuinoeton, D. C., Nov. 29.—The 
Federal Reserve Board, in its monthl 
review of business and financial condi- 
tions for November, reports “an un- 
abated business activity due to persistent 
demand for goods at all stages of pro- 
duction. The eagerness and sustained 
buying capacity of the ultimate con- 
sumer appear to be the explanation of a 
continued expansion of wholesale and re- 
tail trade,” the report states, “which is 
to be found even in those districts most 
immediately affected by the coal and the 
steel strikes. Curtailment of industrial 
operations because of the coal shortage 
had been only sporadically enforced up 
to the middle of the month, but the im- 
minency of drastic action looking toward 
the conservation of vanishing coal sup- 











plies was already apparent at that date, 
the shortage being especially acute in 
the Kansas City and St. Louis districts. 

“The rapid turnover in wholesale and 
retail trade is evidently outstripping in- 
creases in current production, as evi- 
denced by depleted or exhausted dealers’ 
stocks and by the often repeated com- 
plaints of manufacturers, who allege 
searcity of labor and of raw materials. 
Widespread disaffection on the part of 
all classes of workers is asserted to be a 
further cause of diminished output. 

“Paralleling the trade activities just 
outlined, a growing volume of specula- 
tion has developed. In the review of 
business and financial conditions during 
October it was pointed out that specula- 
tive activity throughout the country was 
reaching dangerous levels. This activity 
continued unabated until, early in No- 
vember, the Federal Reserve banks ad- 
vanced discount rates. The advance was 
slight, but accompanied, as it was, by an 
announced discount policy, it was ef- 
ficacious in causing a reduction of loans. 

“The grain movement has been slow, 
the Minneapolis district reporting that 
the farmers are holding their grain for 
higher prices, while district No. 10 re- 
ports that corn and oats are being held 
back for similar reasons.” 


Joun J. Marrgnan. 





Fleischmann Co. Vice-Presidents 


The Fleischmann Co. has issued the 
following card to the trade: “We beg to 
announce the election as vice-presidents 
of Thomas L. Smith, general sales- 
manager; Joseph Wilshire, manager of 
western division yeast department; Dr. 
A. Zeckendorf, who after a protracted 
rest having fully recovered his health, has 
resumed his activities in the manufac- 
turing department of the company; R. 
L. Corby, late of the Corby Co., whose 
plant was recently acquired by us, and 
who will take his place in the manufac- 
turing department of the company; we 
also beg to announce that Captain George 
B. Lester, having retired from military 
service, has been appointed general coun- 
sel of the company, with headquarters in 
New York, and as such will devote his 
entire time to the business of the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries.” 





Standard Trade Terms Indorsed 


A set of 28 rules and definitions of 
terms used in the fruit and vegetable 
trade has been worked out by four of the 
largest produce trade organizations. It 
is an outgrowth of the co-operation of 
these four organizations with the Food 
Administration and the Bureau of Mar- 
kets of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Included are definitions of 
“tomorrow’s shipment,” “today’s ship- 
ment,” “f.o.b. sales or quotations,” “c.a.c. 
sales,” and “minimum and maximum 
loading.” 

Wide adoption of these rules and defi- 
nitions will mean fewer misunderstand- 
ings between shippers and receivers, and 
the Bureau of Markets therefore urges 
that they be adopted by all individuals 
and firms handling fruit and vegetables. 

While the Bureau of Markets has in- 
dorsed these rules and definitions, they 
are not contained in any department pub- 
lication. The trade organizations which 
have adopted them and from which 
printed copies may be obtained, are: Na- 
tional League of Commission Merchants 
of the United States, International Apple 
Shippers’ Association, Western Fruit Job- 
bers’ Association of America, and Ameri- 
pie tes and Vegetable Shippers’ Asso- 

ation. 
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BETTER SPEECH 


By RicHARD BuRTON 


The recent recognition throughout the 
land by set meetings and exhortations of 
the need of better speech was both com- 
mendable and significant. Good speech, 
good English, are always desirable, and 
too much attention can hardly be paid 
to them. It would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the effect of a forceful and hap- 
py use of our tongue, even if we only 
consider it as a social asset. 

Where is the profession or business 
that is not benefited by a command of 
English where the words are well chosen 
and well arranged, and the manner of 
speech is such as to testify both to the 
culture and character of the user? Good 
speech is needed by the salesman, the 
teacher, lawyer, doctor, clergyman, and 
actor, as it is by every class of persons 
as they come to make their impression 
upon others in society. It is not enough 
that the diction be choice and happy; 
the voice quality, modulation and into- 
nation and general style of enunciation 
are important elements in the result. 
This is the reason, if one were needed, 
why in any rational scheme of education 
the study of English should be central, 
if that be the language spoken in the 
land of one’s adoption or birth. 

Perhaps disproportionate attention has 
been given to the selection and-arrange- 
ment of words in the sentence, to the 
neglect of the manner in which those 
words are uttered. Much yet remains to 
be done in our schools and colleges in the 
way of teaching by — and example 
what might be called vocal culture in the 
manipulation of speech. For it cannot 
be questioned that fully one-half of the 
effect is secured in this way. Good 
speech, -style in speech and in’ the man- 
ner of speaking, are a mark and a test 
of civilization in the speaker, going far 
toward indicating the amount of his edu- 
cation and the privileges he has enjoyed 
in his environment. Thus, better Eng- 
lish is always a welcome slogan, a worthy 
battle-cry for all who would be mil- 
itant, whether in self-improvement or 
in the improvement of society in general. 

But there is a very special reason just 
now for emphasizing this thought. Be- 
hind it is an instinct for national self- 
preservation. Implicit in it is the reali- 
zation that better English is an element 
in Americanization. Nay, it is more than 
that; it is basal to that purpose. For 
language is the gateway to thought, and 
in order to understand what American- 
ization is, more, to grasp the American 
ideals which underlie the creation of 
America, it is necessary to get such a 
grip on the mother-tongue as shall make 
those ideals common property. 

When a large business organization, 
sending out a manifesto to its workmen, 
finds it necessary to print the announce- 
ment in 16 different tongues, it is evi- 
dent that it has become imperative to 
teach English to everybody in this coun- 
try with more thoroughness than has as 
yet been attained. This, of course, is 
most obvious in our large cities, where 
the polyglot population can be rec- 
ognized by all manner of external 
signs. But it is also necessary in count- 
less smaller groupings of human beings 
and in the scattered countryside, where 
alien speech often seems dominant, and 
a vast ignorance can be discovered as to 
American principles because of limita- 
tion in the handling and proper use of 
the noble instrument of expression which 
was brought to us by our forefathers 
and which has ever since been handed 
down in our finest and most representa- 
tive literature. 

Better English, therefore, is the be- 
ginning of wisdom whenever and wher- 
ever the pu is to make Americans. 


And the making of Americans is the 
first stern, practical necessity -from now 
on. Nothing else in education at pres- 
ent is so important and imperative. The 


country that is an instinct, an impulse, 


culture in other tongues, for example, 
is admirable; but compared with English, 
all such study becomes secondary. It 
is not a question whether French of Ger- 
man or Italian is advisable, since each 
and all of them can be justified. The 
question is, Does their pursuit interfere 
with the fundamental need of acquiring 
such a grasp on the tongue that is native 
here and of constant and necessary use, 
so as to interfere with this primary ob- 
ject? “English first” is as necessary a 
motto in Americanization as is “Safety 
first” in the safeguarding of human 
lives. There simply can be no loving 
appreciation of the principles which 
have made us great among the nations, 
unless there shall be a ready aceess to 
such principles through a knowledge of 
the tongue, otherwise our so-called 
Americanism may be an accident of birth 
or residence and not an_ intellectual 
agreement and a sentiment of the heart. 
_It may be seen, then, that better 
English is far more than an esthetic 
consideration or a convenience in the 
exchange of thought, useful and valu- 
able as these may be. It goes to the 
roots of education, and cannot be ex- 
aggerated as an asset for patriotism. In 
the deep sense, one who can read the 
United States Constitution without an 
emotional response, or can come into 
touch with the great utterances of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, or of Roosevelt in 
our time, without an impulse of loving 
admiration for the sentiment that vi- 
brates through them, is not an Ameri- 
can, as the word should be defined. Chil- 
dren in school who are not fired to a 
faith in our ideals as they read Dr. Hale’s 
“A Man Without a Country,” or listen to 
the singing of Mrs. Howe’s “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” have yet to be 
taught the meaning of Americanism. No 
matter how thorough their preparation 
for wage, and no matter how high they 
may rise in their chosen profession or 
work, there has been a grave neglect in 
their training if such is their state. 

It has been said that the cosmopolitan 
should be at home even in his own coun- 
try. And it may be added that no one 
should choose to be an American unless, 
from whatever foreign land he may de- 
rive, and no matter how short a time he 
may have been here, he earnestly desires 
to attain Americanism in this sense. 

It is often declared, in the familiar 
phrase, that this is the land of oppor- 
tunity. It is, indeed, a privileged land, 
as those best know who read and travel 
widely and are thus in a position to 
make comparisons. But it is also a land 
of obligation and duty, never so much 
so as now. Too often the opportunities 
have been grasped without the” corre- 
sponding sense of preparation for the 
boon, 

Superficially viewed, one’s country is a 
place where one lives; this may .be the 
accident of birth, or a necessity imposed 


upon us by the act of those who went be-.- 


fore; but to say “my country” should 
mean and must mean, if we are to pros- 
per and continue to hold our head high 
among the nations, a sentiment of pro- 
found gratitude that such a land is ours, 
and that we prefer it above our chief 
joy, because we love it better than our- 
selves and appreciate it as the best so 
far that God has given to man in human 
society. Americanism thus means a prin- 
ciple warmed and made beautiful by an 
emotion. And that this has been grasped 
by millions of our fellow-citizens has 
been splendidly demonstrated by the way 
in which our youth by the million have 
crossed the sea and, arriving in the nick 
of time, turned the tide in favor of the 
mighty modern principle of democracy. 
To point out the need for better Eng- 
lish is thus to insist on the creation of 
patriotism, which means that love of 


a faith and an understanding that makes 
for good citizenship and devotion to a 
high and worthy ideal. This must be 
taught with no uncertain sound every- 
where and all the time. It must be a leav- 
en for the lump of ignorance, indiffer- 
ence, lukewarmness, and all that tends 
to make the slacker, the alien, and the 
enemy within our gates. 5: 

Even if English were not the noble 
thing it is, it would be necessary to cul- 
tivate it and spread its use everywhere 
within our borders. But what a noble 
tongue it is; none nobler! The sort of 
man or woman who is unable or unwill- 
ing to grasp this truth, when ample facili- 
ties for learning it are afforded, cannot 
make a desirable citizen, and should be 
politely but firmly conducted beyond our 
national boundaries. Every boy and girl 
in our schools, and the earlier the better, 
should be taught this in all practicable 
ways. And older folk should illustrate 
it daily in their lives, and do all they 
can to spread the news. By so much as 
our English grows better shall we be 
more fully entering into the spirit of 
America and be in a position to do our 
complete duty in whatever lot may have 
fallen to us as Americans. We all need 
to be imbued with the spirit which rings 
through Lowell’s “Commemoration Ode,” 
culminating in that superb final stanza, 


What were our lives without thee? 

What all our lives to save thee? 

We reck not what we gave thee, 

We do not dare to doubt thee,— 

But ask whatever else, and we will 
dare! 


CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 

A book that should be interesting to 
the operative miller, though it probably 
contains little that is new to him, is Dr. 
Edwin E. Slosson’s work on “Creative 
Chemistry.” There are particularly in- 
teresting chapters on sugar and corn 


* products. 


Dr. Slosson was for many years pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the University of 
Wyoming, and has devoted the last 15 
years to laboratory research. Recently 
he became literary editor of the Inde- 
pendent. He has given several courses 
in journalism and sociology in Columbia 
University, and his book reflects a jour- 
nalistic appreciation of news values. He 
has attempted, with considerable success, 
to inject the “human interest” equation 
into his story of chemistry. 

In this sense Dr. Slosson’s work is an 
innovation, for he has radically departed 
from the ordinary method of treating 
popular science. His chapters are free 
from terrifying and obscuring techni- 
calities. At the same time his treatment 
is sufficiently exact to lack none of the 
essential advantages of a textbook. 

Among the subjects treated are nitro- 
gen for fertilizers and explosives, the 
new electric processes, potash and phos- 
phates, coal-tar products, dyes, medi- 
cines, photographic chemicals, cellulose, 
paper, celluloid, synthetic leather, silk, 
resins, rubber, electrical furnace prod- 
ucts, carbides, carborundum, acetylene, 
rare metals and new alloys, sugar, candy, 
alcohol, corn products, glucose, starch, 
syrup, cotton products, salad oil, marga- 
rine, tropical fats, petroleum products, 
the motor-car and the Diesel engine, 
synthetic perfumes and flavors, radium, 
and the constitution of the atom. 
“Creative Chemistry,”’ by Edwin E. Slosson; 

The Century Co., New York; $2.50 net. 

* * 


THE CHINESE PUZZLE 

This is a story of British diplomatic 
lifé, the scene of which is laid in Eng- 
land, but the theme of which reaches out 
into the Orient, bringing into the book 
a wealth of oriental color and philosophy, 
and developing a splendid type of Chinese 
character in old Chi Lung, a Chinese 
ambassador. The method of the joint 
authors is essentially British, endowing 
a wealth of what would be ordinarily 
commonplace detail with speculative sig- 
nificance. 

Roger de la Haye, son of a brilliant 
British diplomat, returns from his ap- 
prenticeship in the Far East, and ap- 
pears to be on the threshold of a promis- 
ing career. He is to engineer a private 
British loan to China. In the process 
he falls in love with a girl who has the 
right mixture of human weakness and 
feminine charm to enlist the sympathy 
of the reader. She is a victim of un- 


wholesome circumstances which threaten 
to ruin her promised alliance with the 
aristocratic De la Haye, her mother be- 
ing a gambler and a social grafter. 

The keen sus element spun 
through the story es on the theft of 
a copy of the secret loan agreement, and 
its Beg ap gg in the London press. The 
reader is in the authors’ confidence, and 
knows that the theft was perpetrated by 
the girl, Naomi Melsham, to save her 
blackmailed mother from prison. Un- 
expectedly for her, this act, though it 
een oe its purpose, also ruins Rog- 
er de la Haye’s career.’ He is dismissed 
from the diplomatic service in disgrace, 
under the suspicions of having sold the 
secret. 

The dilemma of Naomi ersists 
throughout the book, and furnishes the 
principal element of character interest 
for the reader. If she confesses, she will 
destroy her husband’s happiness—for 
they wed on the heels of Roger’s political 
downfall—and in no wise clear the fam- 
ily name or restore Roger to his diplo- 
matic career. She tries to circumvent 
masculine nature and wean him away 
from his major interest in life, but a 
long honeymoon ends in disaster, and a 
crisis arrives through Roger’s determina- 
tion to solve the mystery of the theft 
and clear his name. 

The climax is one of peculiar intensity, 
making the most of an old situation in 
which several persons appear guilty. Chi 
Lung, who owes a life-and-death obliga- 
tion to the De la Haye family, hews true 
to Confucian tradition and saves Roger’s 
honor and happiness simultaneously by 
assuming the guilt that is about to be 
fastened upon Naomi, in so doing blight- 
ing and smirching the long and honor- 
able course of his own public life. 

“The Chinese Puzzle,” by Marian Bower and 


Leon M. Lion; Henry Holt & Co., New 
York; $1.60 net, 





Books Received 


“Jehovah, God of Battles, Up to Date,” 
by Harvey M. Watts; The John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia; $1 net. 

“Anymoon,” by Horace Bleackley; John 
Lane Company, New York; $1.50 net. 

“The Mystery Keepers,” by Marion Fox; 
John Lane Company, New York; $1.50 net. 

“The Two Crossings of Madge Swalue,”’ 
by Henri Davignon; John Lane Company, 
New York; $1.50 net. 

“The War and Men’s Minds,”’ by Victoria 
De Bunsen; John Lane Company, New York; 
$1.25 net. 

“Poems,” by Iris Tree; John Lane Com- 
pany, New York; $1.50 net, 

“The Shrieking Pit,” by Arthur J. Rees; 
John Lane Company, New York; $1.50 net. 

“How to Face Peace,” by Gertrude Shelby; 
Henry Holt & Company, New York; $1.50 
net. 

“The Fighting Shepherdess,” by Caroline 
Lockhart; Small, Maynard & Company, Bos- 
ton; $1.50 net. 

“Sketches and Reviews,” by Walter Pater; 
Boni & Liveright, New York; $1.25 net. . 

“1914,"" by Field-Marshal Viscount French; 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston; $6 net. 

“W. B. in California’; H, 8. Crocker 
Company, San Francisco. 





Marketing Accounting Courses 


Accounting systems for marketing or- 
ganizations, prepared by the Bureau of 
Markets, United States Department of 
Agriculture, are to form the basis of 
courses in marketing accounting at 26 
colleges next year. These accounting sys- 
tems have been prepared for use in coun- 
wy grain elevators and _ creameries. 
Their value has been demonstrated by 
800 actual installations. : 

The bureau is preparing text material 
which will be available by the middle of 
December. It may be obtained by col- 
leges free of charge for the first year, 
upon application to the bureau. 

Although at present the text material 
is confined to work in creameries and 
country grain elevators, the Bureau of 
Markets has worked out systems for oth- 
er lines, including co-operative fruit or- 
ganizations, co-operative stores, _live- 
stock shipping associations and cotton 
warehouses. Bulletins on accounting 
systems for commission houses, cold-stor- 
age warehouses and milk-distributing 
plants are being prepared. 





An increase of the weight limit of par- 
cel-post packages from the United States 
to ports and cities on railroads in China 
from 11 to 22 lbs has been arranged. 
Parcels up to a weight limit of 11 Ibs will 
now be accepted for transmission to 
places in the Belgian Congo under con- 
ditions applicable to parcels addressed to 
Belgium. 

















Instead of rewriting the Ten Com- 
mandments, as a certain public man has 
intimated he will do, the cookbook ought 
to be rewritten for families of three in- 
stead of for six. —Kansas Star. 

* # 

We were sort of sitting around, see, 
and somebody says, right out of ac. s., 
“I understand most of the returned sol- 
diers are strongly opposed to prohibi- 
tion.” “Yes,” I answers, taking barely 
an instant, “it looks like a battle between 
the vets and the drys.” 

—The Conning Tower. 


* * 


There must be times during the Ger- 
man opera performances. in New York 
when the audience is confused as to which 
is the music and which is the riot. 

—Portland Oregonian. 


* * 


A tramp asked a man for a few cents 
to buy some bread 
“Can’t you go to any business that is 
more profitable than begging?” 
“I'd like to open a bank if I could only 
get the tools,” answered the tramp. 
—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


* * 


They passed a magnificent mansion: 
“That’s a fine house,” said Brown, “and 
yet I can’t bear to look at it.” 

“Why not?” asked Jenks. 

“Because it is built out of the blood, 
the aches, the groans, of human beings, 
out of the grief of children, and the 
wails of women.” 

“Why, is the owner a money-lender?” 

“No; he’s a dentist.” 

—London Tit-Bits. 


* * 


In the ranks of a southern training 
company one scorching afternoon a dusky 
fighter brought the sweat pouring down 
his face in the vain attempt to escape 
the toes of the lanky black behind him, 
while at the same time marching to the 
count of the drill sergeant. Finally, the 
victim turned upon his tormentor: “Nig- 
ger, one moah attempt of yo’ all to climb 
ma back that-a-way an’ I’se shore gwine 
demobilize yo’ in foah counts.” —Judge. 

* * 


“We want some lady to christen this 
ship.” 
* “What are the qualifications, gover- 
nor?” 
“Almost any lady will do who has a 
bottle of champagne.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














HELP WANTED 








WANTED AT ONCE—COMPETENT MILL- 
er for our 100-bbl, electric power, plan- 
sifter mill; give age, experience and salary 
wanted; steady employment. Address 
Hartford Milling Co., Hartford, 8S. D. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 600- 
bbl mill in the state of Washington; half 
day and half night run; will pay $160 per 
month to start with and guarantee steady 
work. Address 2760, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLER WANTED 


Special technical wheat miller 
wanted to value and operate big 
plant in Peru, South America. 
Address Peruvian Consul Gen- 
eral, 42 Broadway, New York 
City, stating experience, giving 
references, and salary required. 





WANTED—A COMPETENT, SUCCESSFUL 
flour salesman to represent us in north- 
western Iowa; a permanent position awaits 
the right party; old established trade; give 
references and experience in first letter. 
Address 2761, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SOUTHEASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


Oklahoma mill of good capacity, 
specializing in strong hard wheat 
bakery flour, wants competent rep- 
resentative in southeastern states; 
state experience, etc., in first letter. 
Address 600, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—AN AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 
for the state of lowa; must have personal 
following among the trade and be able 
to turn same to northwestern mill making 
highest quality flour; liberal salary and 
generous commissions to a real business 
getter. Address 2749, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER WANTED 


We want a first-class head mill- 
er for our 1,200-bbl mill at 
Janesville, Minn; will pay good 
salary and guarantee permanent 
position to the right man. Em- 
pire Milling Co., Flour Ex- 
change, Minneapolis. 





AN OLD-ESTABLISHED SPRING WHEAT 
mill wants a live-wire salesman in New 
England territory outside of Connecticut; 
its brand is well known in this section 
and the right kind of a salesman should 
command a big volume of trade; would 
prefer commission and expense arrange- 
ment, though this is not essential; an ex- 
ceptional opportunity; applicants please 
give experience and references in first let- 
ter. Address 2696, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


By a good-sized Minnesota mill 
producing quality flour, a high- 
grade, high-principled, high- ~ 
priced general] salesman. to “hit 
the high spots” in Indiana, 
Ohio and Michigan; we want a 
man who can take a flour of 
sterling merit and a competing 
price and produce results from 
the start; if you measure up to 
our requirements, write us. Ad- 
dress 2724, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





LARGE OHIO MILL MANUFACTURING 
high-grade soft winter wheat, plain and 
self-rising, also hard wheat flour, desires 
the undivided services of a first-class flour 
salesman on liberal commission basis in 
each of the following states: Florida, Ala- 
bama, southern Georgia, North and South 
Carolina and Pennsylvania; reference and 
selling experience must be given in first 
letter. Address “Ohio Mill,” 2647, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


pig ease vA YOUNG MEN WITH MILL- 
ing experience, ages ranging from 18 to 25 
preferable, for pegs milling departments, to 
be placed wherever suitable; good chances 
for advancement to right Address 
Hecker Mill, 736 Water Street, New York 
City. Attention Mr. Fredel. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Large northwestern spring 
wheat mill requires services of a 
high-grade salesman for New 
England states territory; ex- 
cellent opportunity is offered to 
the man selected for this posi- 
tion; sales experience and ac- 
quaintance in this territory es- 
sential. Address 2763, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





WANTED—A LEADING SOUTHWESTERN 
mill, favorably located, and in position to 
make shipments on straight, mixed cars 
containing Kansas hard wheat flour, Mis- 
souri soft wheat flour, rye flour, corn 
goods, various feeds made on these runs, 
desires to enter central states trade and 
establish some sort of reliable brokerage 
arrangement for that territory; would like 
to arrange with real high-grade man of 
experience and acquaintance in this ter- 
ritory to act as central states sales- 
manager and develop the business. Please 
answer giving particulars and referring to 
this advertisement, to L. M., care 
Northwestern Miller, 339 ‘Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR PACKER 
in any size mill where a steady position 
is offered; prefer either Minnesota or 
North Dakota. Address Box 4, Rugby, 
N. D. 


WANTED—A ~ PRACTICAL RYE 
cereal miller wants position Jan. 
of references as to ability furnished. 
dress “‘Practical,’’ 2743, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER WHO 
is capable of taking charge from power 
to shipping and producing results you will 
be proud of. Address 599, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


BY A ‘MILLER oF 25 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, head miller’s position in mill from 
75 to 200 bbls capacity, or second in 
larger; can come on short notice. Address 
2732, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


AS HEAD MILLER BY MAN OF EXPERI- 
ence and ability to make high-grade, uni- 
form flour with proper yield; want one 
day off duty each week (Saturdays); in 
States or Canada. Address W. E. Corn- 
forth, Gardenton, Man., Canada. 








A-1 EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
age 35, desires position with good Kansas 
mill, salary and expenses, for eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and central New 
York; can take position about Dec. 1. Ad- 
dress 2741, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





THOROUGHLY COMPE- 
tent in office management, desires execu- 
tive position with reliable concern; four 
years’ experience; excellent references; 
sales-management preferred; at present 
employed. Address 598, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED TO MAKE CONNECTION FOR 
western Pennsylvania with southwestern 
mill making high-grade flour; have 10 
years’ experience, three years as branch 
manager; have sold only very best trade; 
g00 references. Address 2764, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MAN, 


THOROUGHLY | COMPETENT MILL AC- 
countant desires position; want position 
with responsibility and opportunity for ad- 
vancement; can accept on short notice; 
have had sales correspondence experience 
and familiar with office systems and 
routine. Address 2742, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALES-MANAGER WITH EXPERIENCE 
in big business, wishing to locate East for 
family reasons, would consider proposition 
as eastern representative, New York City 
preferred; with present firm over 10 years 
and their reference offered. Address W. 
A. Wasson, care George Sherrard Paper 
Bag Co., Wellisburg, W. Va. 


A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT FLOUR 
salesman wishes to connect with an A-1l 
mill, either spring or winter wheat, or 
both, in Florida and southern Georgia; 
undivided services, either salary or com- 
mission; several years’ experience; best of 
references; I can deliver the goods and 
can show successful record. Address 2731, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











FLOUR SALESMAN WITH SUCCESSFUL 
record, forceful sales correspondent, man- 
ager and executive, desires position in 
Minneapolis office; familiar with bakery, 
Jobbing and retail trade conditions; now 
successfully employed outside Minneapolis, 
but desires Minneapolis position account 
owning home in city. Address 2720, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


7o_ in wane onngare 


pasties with a grain or 

where the business one i eck aaa 
opportunities for advancement offered; 
salary at first is no object; S ed out of 
service (1% years) and ambitious to 

@ start with a live firm looking to 
future for competent, trained help. Ad- 
dress 26658, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





SUCCESSFUL SALES-MANAGER, KEEN, 
resourceful, energetic, thoroughly experi- 
enced and with splendid record, seeks 
connection with progressive, growing 
milling concern in which could acquire 
interest; would want complete charge of 
sales in either entire country or certain 
district; could also handle advertising; 
can furnish satisfactory references; will 
give detailed information to any reliable 
miller and could arrange personal inter- 
view. Address 2762, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





CORPORATION SECRETARY-AUDITOR— 
Auditor for large manufacturing company 
desires new location Jan. 1 with substan- 
tial mid-West organization; 18 years’ com- 
mercial and manufacturing experience, in- 
cluding large milling operations, as ac- 
countant, secretary, treasurer; strong, ca- 
pable executive in office management, 
employment and developing clerical force, 
installation of systems, preparing finance, 
income tax and secretarial reports; age 
32, married, good health, education and 
personality; clear, successful record. Ad- 
dress 2737, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
nea polis. 





HIGHLY TRAINED TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
with 12 years’ experience; thoroughly con- 
versant with transportation law and ex- 
perienced in practice before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and State Railway 
commissions; at present traffic manager of 
large mill and elevator line; thorough 
knowledge of milling-in-transit and traf- 
fic problems pertaining to grain and grain 
products business; can commercialize traf- 
fic knowledge and conduct a department 
that will increase your sales and decrease 
your losses; best of references if interested. 
Address 2757, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—IN SOUTHERN MICHIGAN, 
250-bbl water and steam power flour mill, 
new equipment; exceptionally well located 
for local and transit grain. Address 2758, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—MODERN 240-BBL INDIANA 
mill, located in one of the best wheat- 
growing counties; a very economical plant 
to run and with fair management will 
make a handsome profit; will sell at a 
very low price. Address 2756, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

FOR SALE—TWO “MINNESOTA MILLS, 
one steam power, 400 bbls capacity, the 
other water power, 1,000 bbls capacity; 
both favorably located for wheat supplies; 
first-class railroad facilities; each a sepa- 
rate proposition. For fuller particulars 
write R. B. 2631, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





50-BBL FLOUR MILL 
wheat storage capacity 
flour storage capacity 
also good capacity feed 
wells; wagon dump 
scales; steam power; a bargain if taken 
at once; sell for cash qniy; dissolution 
object for selling. Cottonwood Roller 
Mills, Cottonwood, Minn. 


FOR SALE—OUR 
and feed mill; 
about 3,000 bus; 
400 to 500 bbis; 
storage; two good 


MILLING PROPERTY 
OR SAL 


We offer for sale one of the 
best milling plants in this coun- 
try; 28,800 square feet of land 
with five-story and basement 
brick buildings; no labor trou- 
ble; direct transportation by 
all-rail or lake-and-rail to any 
point in central or eastern 
states; completely equipped, 
modern and up to date, thor- 
oughly efficient and in full op- 
eration; capacity 2,600 bbis, 
wheat and rye; excellent local 
market; grain tanks of 400,000 
bus capacity. 

Unusual opportunity for any- 
one desirous of engaging in 
milling wheat, rye, corn, oats 
or any grain products requiring 
elevator capacity, or for one 
desiring increased capacity; will 
sell with or without machinery 
at an attractive price. 

Full particulars furnished upon 
application, 


Address 2751, 
care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





FOR SALE—50-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
large city, southern Iowa; good grain and 
stock section; big wheat acreage; full 
roller, plansifter process; buhr, rolls and 
attrition grinder for rye, buckwheat, meal 
and feed; steam and electric power; good 
jobbing, retail and custom business; good 
opportunity for some one; owner not fa- 
miliar with milling busi particulars 
on request; trade for southern lowe land 
or cash payments. J. N. Weidenfeller, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, 








